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KABARA. 


BY JOHN STILL. 
Author of ‘The Jungle Tide.’ 


THE river ran through gar- 
dens from a breach in the bund 
of a once mighty tank. Tall 
groves of coconut palms fringed 
its banks, and from thatched 
huts, half hidden among 
thickets of sugar-cane, children 
came down to fish. Dogs came 
with them, and drank timidly 
at the pools’ edges, watching 
all the while for crocodiles. 
The last garden ended, and the 
river ran on through forest, 
where the spreading kumbuk 
trees met overhead, thronged 
with grey and brown monkeys. 
There were no more children 
here, and no dogs; only deer 
drank at the pools as timorously 
as the dogs had done. Here a 
thousand years ago a city had 
died. A group of grey stone 
pillars and two broken spans 
of a bridge, older than the 
oldest trees, marked its north- 
ernmost limit. From _ there 
onwards for many miles the 
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bordering sands bore no human 
footprint, till one more path 
crossed the river by a ford, 
and was lost to sight among 
the woods. <A mile to the 
west this path divided into 
three narrow tracks that led 
to three western hamlets,. the 
only spots in that wide wilder- 
ness between river and sea 
where men still lived. The 
point where they joined was 
called the Glade of the Damba 
Tree, and was a holy place. 
Surrounded by grass, a little 
island in the sea of leaves, 
the Damba Tree grew un- 
crowded by rivals. Its wide 
low branches could easily be 
reached by men; and by bears 
too, a8 grooves clawed in the 
bark revealed. When the tree 
flowered, it hummed with the 
wings of hovering moths. When 
in fruit, its dome was filled 
with the cries of birds, the 
whistle of green pigeons, the 
A 
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screaming of blue-tailed, rose- 
headed paroquets, and the sar- 
donic laughter of hornbills. The 
few men who passed by paid 
tribute to the tree. They 
broke forked twigs in the sur- 
rounding woods, and laid them 
upon its lowest bough as offer- 
ings to the Wood God who 
reigned there. And as soon as 
they had gone their way, the 
deer came back to crop rough 
grass in its shade. 

The Glade was the haunt of 
a solitary elephant, who left 
clayey marks on the Damba 
Tree’s trunk where he had 
rubbed his wet body. The 


jungle people recognised these 
marks, for they knew what his 
height must be from the size 
of his footprint in the margins 
of their tanks. And they named 
him Kabara, the Mottled One, 


because he had white blotches 
on his long and thoughtful face. 

From the northernmost ham- 
let a man approached the tree. 

A stag snuffed the wind, and 
the herd moved silently away 
towards the river. A squirrel, 
who was nibbling young shoots 
on the leafy crown of the Damba 
Tree, ran half-way down the 
trunk and clung there head 
downwards, ringing his bell- 
like warning. An old boar 
stopped rooting for lily bulbs, 
swung round to face the wind 
with body rigid and nose thrust 
out like a pointer’s, then trotted 
off and was lost to sight. But 
Kabara waited until the man 
came out from the trees, and 
had a good look at him before 
he, too, swung silently away 
and merged in the shadows of 
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the woods. He was not afraid 
of the man. It was only 
Katan, whom he had known by 
sight for forty years, and his 
father and grandfather before 
him. But Kabara loved soli- 
tude, and disliked the smell of 
human beings. 

Katan was not afraid either. 
He knew Kabara too well for 
that. With a leafy twig in his 
right hand he approached the 
tree, placed it upon the bough, 
swept one long searching look 
around the Glade, and squatted 
down in the shade to wait. He 
had made the long journey 
from his home to meet Loka, 
and as their time was only 
measured by the length of 
their own shadows he could not 
expect punctuality. Indeed, he 
had never heard of such a virtue. 

Loka lived to the south-west, 
and his home was often moved. 
A new home could be built and 
furnished in a couple of hours. 
It was only a matter of carry- 
ing a few cooking-pots and 
cutting a few branches. At 
the moment, he and his brother 
were living farther to the north 
than was their custom, nearer 
than usual to the two mud- 
and-wattle huts which formed 
Katan’s hamlet, Chinna Kulam. 
But there was plenty of room, 
for no one else dwelt in the 
woods that divided them. No 
one but a jungle man could 
have found the way at all 
down the bewildering maze of 
paths made by elephants, buffa- 
loes and deer, thorny in places, 
rocky in others, and more often 
followed by leopards and bears 
than by men. 
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Katan and Loka had agreed 
to meet on the seventh day of 
the waxing moon to discuss 
their affair in the shade of the 
Damba Tree. So Katan sat 
there and waited, chewing a 
narcotic leaf he had gathered 
by the way. Presently he 
heard the dog-like bark of a 
muntjac deer, and fixed his 
eyes on the gap in the sur- 
rounding wall of leaves where 
Loka’s path emerged. He list- 
ened intently but could hear 
no foot upon the leaves. Be- 
hind him a jungle-cock was 
scratching, and he heard the 
bird flap his wmgs, but it was 
not worth while to turn and 
look at a bird; he wanted’ to 
see if Loka came alone or 
brought Bilinda with him. A 
dead leaf crunched in the path. 
That must be Loka, though it 
was unlike him to make any 
noise. Out from the path 
trotted a brown dog. Katan 
looked for the man to follow, 
when suddenly the muntjac 
barked again just behind him, 
and turning sharply round he 
saw Loka standing within a 
yard of the tree. Katan was 
annoyed. Why should the old 
man show off in that childish 
way? He was piqued, too, at 
being stalked so successfully. 
Perhaps it was witchcraft. He 
knew that men of Loka’s race 
were skilled in magic; and 
knew, too, that they were more 
deeply learned in the ways of 
the jungle than his own people. 
After all, his folk had only 
been foresters for a thousand 
years or so, since the temples 
fell into ruin and the forest 
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swallowed up the cities. But 
Loka’s people had always been 
there; before the cities were 
built; as long as the animals 
themselves. He smiled and 
greeted the old Veddha openly, 
for he was a good-tempered 
man, and disliked friction with 
his neighbours. He only had 
three neighbours really, for you 
cannot count women: the two 
Veddhas, and Appurala, who 
owned the third of the western 
hamlets. But Appurala lived 
a day’s journey to the south, 
and could hardly be reckoned 
as a neighbour. He must not 
begin the discussion with an 
ill-tempered remark or they 
would be sure to quarrel, and 
it would be just like Loka to 
have posted his brother Bilinda 
where he could see and hear 
everything, and come out if 
there were trouble. 

Loka sat down upon his 
heels and waited for an open- 
ing. He knew what Katan 
wanted, but preferred to wait. 

Katan felt some difficulty in 
beginning. On his lonely jour- 
ney through the woods he had 
found it easy to marshal his 
arguments. He had rehearsed 
his speech and gestures as he 
walked, speaking aloud, for 
who was there to hear? But 
now that Loka himself squatted 
there looking sideways at his 
dog, it seemed less simple. He 
could only see one side of the 
old man’s face, and that was 
the crumpled cheek that had 
been clawed by a bear and 
healed crookedly. The old 
man’s teeth were exposed by 
the rent lip as though he 
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grinned, but the scar drew his 
eye downward as though he 
scowled, and Katan could read 
none of his thoughts. “‘ There 
will be good shooting this 
moon,” he said at length ; “‘ the 
shallower pools are dry.” 

“The hot wind drinks them 
up,” replied Loka, as though 
imparting a piece of news. 

* Animals will be forced to 
drink at the rock-holes,” pro- 
ceeded Katan, “and my Eng- 
lishman will get good sport.” 

Speaking directly to his dog, 
the old Veddha said, “‘ Bilinda 
and I are going to sit up by 
the Old Vihara this moon. The 
deer have gathered round it, 
and drink at the deep pool by 
the caves. Where will you 
take your Englishman ? ”’ 

The Old Vihara was a ruined 
shrine in the heart of the forest 
ten miles from the river. It 
had been built among boulders 
on @ low rocky hillock, and the 
deep pool the Veddha had 
spoken of had never been known 
to fail. When lesser rock-pools 
and shallower ponds in the 
forest ran dry, this old water- 
hole, which had led monks to 
build there twenty centuries 
before, still held water. Among 
the rocks were cool shelters 
loved by bears and leopards ; 
sambhur and spotted deer made 
the deep surrounding forest 
their centre through the 
drought; and elephants, who 
preferred to avoid the herds of 
their own kind which crowded 
the river-bank, knew that the 
deep pool held water sweet 
and plentiful enough even for 
them. 
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Katan had decided that this 
was the very place for his Eng- 
lishman. If he could show good 
sport, lead the man to kill a 
leopard or a couple of bears, 
the Englishman would make 
him a handsome present, ten 
rupees or perhaps more. And 
money was woefully hard to 
come by these days. The 
forest supplied most of his 
wants, but not all. Salt must 
be bought; and his wife de- 
sired new cooking-pots, a mir- 
ror, and a blue cloth for Divali 
festival. It was this that had 
caused the trouble between 
him and the Veddha. When 
he had mentioned casually that 
he was going to shoot by the 
Old Vihara in September, some 
prying idiot had passed on the 
information to Loka, and the 
old man had promptly asserted 
the. claims of his clan to the 
water-hole. All this had hap- 
pened months ago, when the 
jungle people had gone to 
Wesak Fair in the ruined city, 
and the two men had avoided 
each other ever since. Mes- 
sages had passed : once through 
a travelling pedlar who had 
both men in his debt, and once 
through Bilinda, who hap- 
pened to meet Katan near the 
Damba Tree. It was Bilinda 
who had suggested the confer- 
ence. He was not averse to 
lending the water-hole at a 
price, and hoped means might 
be found of sharing the harvest 
of the Englishman. 

At the Veddha’s blunt claim 
and embarrassing question, 
Katan’s prepared speech left 
him. After all, the jungle did 
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not belong to anybody ; or, if 
it did belong to anyone, it was 
to Government, he supposed ; 
and Government was made up 
of Englishmen like his. It 
was true that for ages past, 
long before the memory of the 
oldest man, there had been a 
broad understanding as to the 
hunting-grounds that went with 
the different hamlets. From 
the Damba Tree to the lone 
rocks and down the dry bed of 
the Devil’s Channel belonged 
to Chinna Kwam. From there 
to the ebony forest was Veddha 
country ; and from the ebony 
forest to the abandoned road 
had always belonged to Ap- 
purala’s people. But the boun- 
daries were vague, and the 
rocky hillock of the Old Vihara 
was in dispute. Loka claimed 
that the boundary passed north 
of the rocks, and had once 
quoted an ancient verse that 
upheld this view; but Katan 
remembered that his grand- 
father had told him when a 
boy how his own grandfather 
had once slain four sambhur 
there with four arrows. One 
thing was certain: Govern- 
ment had never put forward 
any claim, or even demanded 
a tithe of the meat. 

“ But I have told my Eng- 
lishman to come. The Vel 
Vidane wrote his appu a letter 
last month.” 

“ There are other water-holes 
farther north, in your forest,” 
grunted the old man pointedly. 
He still kept the undamaged 
side of his face averted, and 
Katan could only see the un- 
revealing scar. He wished the 
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bear had struck an inch higher 
and much harder. 

Then the Veddha startled 
him by erying out some words 
which had no meaning. The 
dog growled shortly and low. 
Looking across the Glade, Katan 
saw Kabara. He was standing 
half in and half out of the 
forest, and the white blotches 
upon his face shone in the sun- 
light. 

“Situ!” cried the Veddha, 
and the elephant silently dis- 
appeared. 

“He thought we had gone,” 
said Katan, more to himself 
than to Loka. 

TI sent him off, and both 
Bilinda and I will sit by the 
deep pool this moon—and next 
moon, too, if it does not rain.” 
And Loka rose, and passed 
into the woods without an- 
other word. 

Katan was very angry. All 
manner of things he might 
have said and done came surg- 
ing into his mind. “I must 
run after him,” he uttered 
aloud, and started to do 80; 
but suddenly he stopped, for 
there was Kabara standing in 
the path, swaying from side 
to side. 

** Get out,” cried Katan, but 
the elephant stayed where he 
was. 

Was it black art? Had 
those meaningless words been 
a spell? He tried to recall 
them, but could not remember 
the beginning, and was afraid 
to utter them incorrectly lest 
evil might befall. He had 
heard of a man who had 
muddled up a charm when he 
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came upon a bear in a termite’s 
nest. He had begun at the 
wrong end, and the bear had 
charged and mauled him. 

It was growing late, and he 
must hurry home to escape 
being benighted. So he turned 
back along his way. 

Katan felt frightened, and 
seemed to hear footsteps behind 
him. He dared not look round, 
but hurried on, turning over 
his problem in his mind. What 
could he do about his English- 
man? The troublesome man 
had told his appu, who had 
written to the Vel Vidane, who 
had sent word to Katan, that 
he wanted to visit the ruins of 
the Old Vihara. There were 
ancient rock - cut inscriptions 
there, great square letters that 
none could read, and Katan 
supposed he would copy them 
and find out where some trea- 
sure was buried. It would be 
useless to try and put him off 
with another water-hole, if that 
were what he was after. Per- 
haps the fickle Vel Vidane 
might divert him and his rupees 
into Loka’s charge if he didn’t 
get what he wanted. Life was 
@ puzzling business. And that 
spell or charm that Loka had 
used: would the Veddha call 
harm on him from the jungle ? 
He wished he had laid another 
twig on the Wood God’s tree 
before he hurried away. Those 
steps were still following. 

Half a mile from home Katan 
took fright. A branch broke 
with a crash behind him, and 
without looking back he ran 
for his life. It was only a 
black wanderoo monkey mov- 


ing carelessly, as he would have 
divined instantly if he had been 
in his senses. But, for the 
moment, he thought it was 
Kabara, and fied blindly 
through the dusk. 

Below a small crocodile-in- 
fested tank, too widely breached 
to irrigate the thorny wilder- 
ness that had once been fields, 
lay the hamlet of Chinna 
Kulam. A little dried-up gar- 
den surrounded two mud huts 
thatched with grass. In the 
garden grew an old tamarind 
tree, made beautiful by a great 
clump of the blue-lipped vanda 
orchid. For thirty fathoms 
round this centre of human 
emotions, of hopes and terrors, 
hunger, patience and love, the 
trees had long been cleared, 
and grass grew. But all round 
the little oasis the forest stood 
as it had for a thousand years, 
silent in the heat of day, voice- 
ful by night, and always secret 
and full of inhuman powers. 
Half a mile away, where the 
soil was less barren, Katan 
possessed another’ clearing 
where he grew grain; but no 
one lived there, and each year 
saw the stubble abandoned to 
the wild, and a new strip of 
jungle felled and burnt and 
sown. This outlying farm was 
called a chena, and on its pro- 
duce Katan and his relations 
lived. In dry years the line 
that divided hunger from star- 
vation wore very thin. 

When he saw the edge of 
the home clearing, Katan pulled 
himself up. A bottle-lamp was 
already burning in the hut 
where Nalamma prepared his 
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meal, and it would not do to 
let a woman see that he had 
been frightened. It would be 
better to cover his discomfort 
with bluster. So he strolled 
into the garden and looked 
critically round while he re- 
gained his breath. When he 
entered the hut he called 
loudly for his food, and abused 
his wife because it was not 
ready. But she answered 
meekly, and soon he was tell- 
ing her all that had happened, 
gave only that panic-stricken 
race through the dim woods. 

“How brave of you to go 
after him,” she murmured ; 
and Katan flung out his arm 
with a gallant gesture, quite 
forgetting that after all he had 
not gone after Loka. 

When he had told the story 
twice, and had said what he 
would like to do to Loka, and 
what he thought of Loka’s 
mother, who was dead, soft- 
eyed Nalamma ventured to ask 
@ question. It seemed perti- 
nent to know her husband’s 
plans, or she might have to 
wear that old earth-coloured 
cloth another Divali. ‘“‘ What 
are you going to do for your 
Englishman? He will not be 
generous if he is not pleased.” 

Katan scolded her. Had he 
not been telling her exactly 
what he had done and was 
going to do? He had not got 
to the Englishman part of the 
plan yet. But although Na- 
lamma did not interrupt him 
again, she hoped his plan was 
@ good one. A new blue cloth 
would not cost less than four 


rupees. 
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At last Katan stopped. He 
had discharged the burden of 
mortification from his wounded 
soul, and if his gentle wife had 
anything soothing to say he 
was prepared to listen. 

““T have never seen an Eng- 
lishman close by,” she said, 
“but men say that there ‘are 
no devils in their country, and 
that charms and magic are 
powerless against them. When 
you take him to the Old Vihara, 
no one will dare fight you while 
he is there.” 

This had not occurred to 
Katan, but he promptly made 
the argument his own. “Of 
course no one will interfere. I 
was just telling you how I will 
go early before anyone else 
would think of it, and when 
they come and see him they 
will go away.” 

Four days later the English- 
man arrived. He had brought 
a servant, and half a dozen 
coolies to carry his baggage, 
and Katan met them by the 
river ford and guided them to 
Chinna Kulam. Katan wanted 
to go on to the water-hole that 
very afternoon, for he was tire- 
less ; but the Englishman was 
hot, he was not very young, 
and he took more pleasure in 
watching the wild life of the 
jungle than in shooting. 

But the next morning the 
Englishman rose before the 
nightjars had gone to bed, 
and they set off in single file 
along the elephant road that 
led to the water-hole. Once it 

had been a highway where 
monks travelled in carts, and 
the feet of many pilgrims had 











































































































































































































hollowed the road. But now 
the path was the width of an 
elephant’s foot, no less and 
no more, and the springy under- 
brush barely opened to let it 
thread through. 

The Englishman went first, 
silent in his rope-soled shoes. 
Katan came close behind him, 
and last of all came the coolies 
with their burdens, rather awed 
by the stillness of the woods. 

When they drew near the 
hole they passed among dark 
boulders, huge as houses ; and 
presently Katan stopped the 
others and peered forward, 
listening intently. Something 
was moving, but he could not 
tell what. There was just the 
smallest possible sound of stones 
rasping on stone. It might be 
almost any animal whose tread 
was heavy enough to stir loose 
gravel. It might even be a 
man. Katan gathered a little 
dust from the track, and let it 
run through his fingers like 
sand in an hour-glass. The 
wind moved the tree-tops, but 
down in the woods could scarce 
be felt, and might eddy. The 
dust fell slanting across the 
path. Katan motioned to the 
others that they must work 
their way into the bushes on 
the left, so as to approach 
dead up-wind. Before leaving 
the path the Englishman took 
from Katan his heavy rifle, 
and handed back his twelve- 
bore gun in exchange. It was 
loaded with slugs, and held in 
reserve against an emergency. 

Then they tiptoed into the 
thicket, moving by inches, and 
half holding their breath. 
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The thing that moved upon 
the gravel was very near. If 
Katan had been leading he 
could have smelt it now that 
the wind was right. As it was, 
he could only smell hot Eng- 
lishman. The thing had stopped 
moving now. Perhaps it had 
scented them and stolen away. 
Perhaps it was listening to 
their almost imperceptible 
movements. At last, by bend- 
ing a branch aside, the English- 
man could see through the last 
of the bushes. The water in 
the pool gleamed like an eye. 
He looked along the surface 
of the rock, and suddenly per- 
ceived that what had seemed 
to him a large boulder was 
@ motionless elephant facing 
directly towards him. It was 
so close he could see its yellow 
toe- nails, horny plates as 
broad as his hand. What had 
seemed to be the marbling of 
lichens on the boulder were 
spots and blotches of white 
that marked its grave and 
thoughtful face. 

Never had he been so close 
to a wild elephant before. 
There was little danger unless 
this was one of those man- 
hating outlawed elephants the 
Government ‘Gazette’ desig- 
nates ‘rogues.’ Only a rogue 
or a cow with calf would 
attack unprovoked. After a 
long, long look he slid back 
the branch to hide himself, 
and turned with a smile to 
Katan, motioning him to peep. 
When Katan crept to his side 
and peered through, the Eng- 
lishman saw with amazement 
that the man’s face was frozen 
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in horror. This must be a 
rogue after all. He looked for 
a tree to slip behind in case of 
trouble, and then the trouble 
came like a double thunder- 
clap; for Katan flung up the 
gun to his shoulder and fired 
both barrels of slugs point- 
blank at the elephant. 

With a scream of pain and 
terror the elephant charged. 
He crashed .past the English- 
man, almost brushing him from 
the tree against which he had 
flung himself; and then the 
great prehistoric | monster 
plunged = straight $onward, 
through and away, leaving a 
tunnel of crushed underbrush 
in his wake. For a few seconds 
they heard him smashing 
through the saplings ; then utter 
silence followed. Even the 
cicadas were startled into dumb- 
ness, and the abrupt cessation 
of their continuous buzz seemed 
in itself like a sound. 

The Englishman turned upon 
Katan and fiercely demanded 
an explanation. 

“Sorcery ! Witchcraft! Ka- 

bara! Kabara!” gasped the 
man. 
“What was Kabara?”’ 
angrily demanded the English- 
man. 
Katan was too confused to 
explain, and the coolies thought 
the word meant leprosy, which 
did not help. 

“ Oh, injustice! Injustice ! ” 
cried the wretched man, think- 
ing he was about to be struck ; 
but the Englishman only turned 
angrily back to the hamlet. 
It was plain that the man 
was unsafe to go shooting 
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with. In all probability he was 
mad. 

On the way back Katan 
grew calmer and tried to ex- 
plain; but the Englishman 
had not very much knowledge 
of the language, and only 
gathered that for some occult 
reason the elephant was danger- 
ous to Katan though not to 
others. ‘‘ You will find him 
a deal more dangerous when 
those slug-holes fester,” he said 
grimly, and they went on with- 
out further conversation. 

Nalamma wept when the 
loud-voiced coolies told their 
dreadful tale. Everything in 
the world she knew had gone 
miserably wrong. Her husband 
was dumb with shame. The 
future held blind tragedy if the 
force of the spell could not be 
averted. Her dreams of a 
triumphant Divali were as dead 
as her husband’s hopes, for the 
Englishman departed at dawn, 
only taking Katan as guide 
until someone more reliable 
could be found to replace him. 

The old couple who lived in 

the other hut comforted her 
with long tales of malign powers 
that lurked in the woods, but 
her eyes remained sore with 
tears. 
When the caravan reached 
the Damba Tree, Katan was 
dismissed with bare wages and 
no present, for the English- 
man was so fortunate as to 
meet with two Veddhas out 
hunting with their dog, who 
cheerfully promised all the sport 
he wanted. 

The return journey was a 
nightmare to Katan. Through 
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haunted shades he walked and 
ran, always hearing steps be- 
hind him, always seeing move- 
ments in the branches before, 
and never forgetting that some- 
how or other he must re-estab- 
lish his ascendancy over Na- 
lamma, or life would not be 
worth living. He was more 
than doubtful if it would be, 
anyhow. But he had under- 
estimated Nalamma. She 
walked down the path to greet 
him, and was so sweet and 
understanding that he aban- 
doned his intention of beating 
her first and boasting after- 
wards, and instead, talked to 
her more as an equal than any 
woman has a right to expect. 

In course of time the wound 
in Katan’s mind began to heal. 
The wounds in Kabara’s trunk 
and shoulders healed too, though 
two slugs that remained im- 
bedded gave him a lot of 
trouble, and made him irrit- 
able and morose. The Veddhas 
noticed the change in his tem- 
per, and gave him a wide 
berth. But Katan knew noth- 
ing of it, for he never ventured 
farther afield than his chena, 
and that, as yet, held nothing 
to attract elephants. 

The rains came early that 
year. Loka and Bilinda did 
not sit by the deep pool the 
next moon as they had hoped, 
for the whole jungle was gleam- 
ing with pools, and animals 
drank where they listed. 

Katan opened up-a larger 
slice of his chena than usual, 
working long hard hours, and 
pledging the last dregs of his 
credit to get enough seed to 


sow. All round the precious 
plot he built a stockade of 
tangled boughs, interwoven and 
staked. Strong enough it had 
to be to defy the strength of 
buffaloes, and close enough 
meshed to frustrate wild pigs 
and the smaller deer. As for 
ravenous tribes of parrots, 
weaver - birds, and cloud - like 
flocks of munias, they would, 
of course, take their toll. But 
not by night, and he intended 
to be ever on the watch by day 
with his old gas-pipe muzzle- 
loading gun. 

Rain held, and the grain 
flourished. The wet forest 
smelt sweetly of growth and 
sap. Every day Katan in- 
spected his stockade, and some- 
times brought home a pigeon 
or jungle-cock for the pot. 
The grain grew, and heads 
began to form. The spear-like 
leaves were a good deep green 
that showed no poverty, for 
the soil was good if enough rain 
fell. The heads began to swell 
and show colour, and Nalamma 
dreamed once more of new 
cooking-pots, if not of a cloth 
this year. 

The man who had lent the 
seed came to look at the chena. 
It seemed to him that his 
interest was safe, and he judged 
that some small further invest- 
ment by way of insurance 
could be hazarded, and abated 
his avarice to the extent of 
one rupee’s worth of gun- 
powder, advancing this on the 
easy terms of threefold repay- 
ment in two months’ time. 

Then came the feast of the 
birds. The grain was not yet 
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ripe enough to reap and store ; 
but birds do not store, and it 
was ripe enough for them. So 


scarce were clearings in the 


forest west of the river that 
even the high-flying parrots, 
as they sped like rockets 
through the sky, could see 
none others than Katan’s, and 
with undivided zeal they gath- 
ered to the banquet. 

Days were busy now, but 
happy too. The rupee’s worth 
of powder swiftly dwindled ; 
yet deep within man there is 
some well of joy that is stirred 
anew by the sight of ripening 


One day when Katan climbed 
up to the little watch-hut he 
had built on a platform in a 
tree, he saw the corn moving 
at the far end of the chena. 
It was not the wind whose 
flying wings draw waves across 
the silvering fields, for the 
movement was long and narrow, 
the movement of a point that 
describes a line. Its maker 
was submerged in the sea of 
green, and might be a muntjac 
or perhaps a pig. Katan slid 
down the tree and stole towards 
the intruder, keeping to lee- 
ward as he went. The corn 
was so thick that he could not 
see through it, but now he 
knew from its movements that 
the animal was a pig. One pig 
to-day might mean ten or 
fifty pigs to-morrow, even to- 
night. There was an ant-hill 
between him and the pig, a 
castellated city of the termites, 
five feet high, and hard as 
stone. If he could reach this 
mound before the animal took 


fright he might get a shot at it ; 
but unless he saw it very clearly 


“he must not shoot at all, for 


the rupee’s worth of gunpowder 
had shrunk to two charges, 
that in his gun and one other. 
The animal seemed to be mov- 
ing through the ragi without 
stopping to feed, making, Katan 
thought, for the more precious 
patch of Indian corn growing 
where the soil was deepest. 
Katan reached the ant-hill and 
stood upon one of its broad 
turrets. Then he raised him- 
self slowly and caught sight of 
the pig, a young sow fat with 
roots. With a short prayer to 
the Wood God, he took aim and 
pulled the trigger. The sow 
sprang forward, and he feared 
he had missed; but suddenly 
she tripped in full career, turned 
half a somersault, and fell 
dead. With a shout of triumph 
Katan dashed toward her, draw- 
ing his knife as he ran. But 
the sow was quite dead, for 
the shot had passed close to her 
heart. Before he did anything 
else he must retrace her tracks 
and mend the stockade. That 
must be done at once, or more 
pigs would find the same gap, 
and his labour of sixty days be 
rendered futile in twice as 
many minutes. The track was 
easy to follow, and he soon 
found and mended the breach. 
Then he made a careful circuit 
of the chena, seeking for tracks, 
and studying the weakest sec- 
tions of his defences. The 
stockade was now all that 
stood between him and starva- 
tion. Two more weeks and 
all would be well. But if the 
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barrier gave way before the 
crops were harvested, he, and 
Nalamma, and the children, 
and the two old people who 
lived in the next hut, must 
live on roots and berries until 
the spring rains; and some- 
times the spring rains failed. 
So one charge of powder and 
a few dead branches were the 
only allies he had left in this 
long fight against the untiring 
powers of the forest. These, 
however, were a great deal 
more than mankind had started 
the struggle with, and this 
Katan, like the thousand 


Katans who had gone before 
him, kept doggedly on. 

Those were anxious days; 
but when Katan strode across 
the home clearing with the 
hams slung from a pole, and 
laid his dripping burden at the 


threshold, he saw Nalamma’s 
face brighten with gratitude 
and admiration, and suddenly 
it seemed as though all the 
birds were singing again, al- 
though the songful hour of 
dawn had long passed, and 
passed unnoticed. 

Full indeed was the forest of 
things desirable to man. Full, 
too, of mystery and unmeasured 
powers. Katan and his kind 
claimed to be Hindus. The 
people of Appurala were Bud- 
dhists. What the Veddhas 
were no one could rightly tell. 
Some passed as Buddhists, and 
others as Hindus; just as 
some spoke one of the tongues 
of those forests and some the 
other, according to whether 
they lived to the north or to 
the south. But all of them, 
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Katan, Loka, Appurala and 
the rest, paid reverence to the 
Wood God whose throne was 
the Damba Tree. All alike 
believed faintly in some dis- 
tant god, and most faithfully 
in the power of charms and 
spells, ghosts and devils, un- 
lucky stars and the perils of 
the evil eye. To everyone of 
the dwellers in the western 
hamlets their forest was no 
less certainly full of disem- 
bodied spirits than of four- 
footed beasts. 

The death of the sow was the 
peak of Chinna Kulam’s good 
fortune, and the very next 
night saw their trials begin 
anew. It was pitch black, 
with low cloud hiding the stars. 
From the watch-hut where he 
kept @ small fire burning on 
an earthen platform, Katan 
could see no farther than the 
flickering flames allowed. The 
chena loomed as a pool of 
blackness only less black than 
the encircling forest. Above 
the surface of the corn flew the 
gurgling cries of invisible night- 
jars, who hawked their game 
untiringly. Pigs were moving 
not far away—a considerable 
herd, whose hundred feet 
rustled the leaves where they 
dug for roots in last year’s 
fallow. Katan could hear deep 
grunts, and the occasional 
squeal of an excited youngster ; 
but he was not alarmed, for 
he knew that the stockade was 
now sound at all points. Far- 
ther away in the woods a ner- 
vous muntjac barked inces- 
santly. It was too far away to 
be barking at the scent of 
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man, and had probably caught 
the wind of a leopard. Katan 
had often seen leopards near 
the chena, and could picture 
this one stepping silently along 
the game track, his wide eyes 
probing the darkness, and his 
short round ears cocked for- 
ward as he moved on velvet 
pad towards the noisy pigs. 
Perhaps he would stampede 
them and cut off some out- 
lying youngster, and, with good 
luck, it might be possible to 
find the kill next day and rob 
the leopard’s larder. Here was 
another ally in the fight. 

The forest was full of life, 
especially in the vicinity of the 
chena, whose fallow lands—the 
clearings of last year and the 
years before—were richer in 
food than the high woods ; 
but the man who watched 
from the tree felt lonely. The 
children kept his wife too busy 
for her to help him in guarding 
the crops, and the old people 
were too old to take their 
share. They would go to sleep, 
and not hear even if buffaloes 
were to break through the 
stockade. Besides, he could 
not entrust his gun to anyone 
now that but one charge was 
left. It might be fired uselessly 
at some creature unfit to be 
eaten, or in panic, or at a 
shadow. The charge was too 
precious to be risked lightly, 
for he might get a sambhur 
with it whose smoked flesh 
would last a month; and 
before a month passed food 
would be plentiful once more. 
The grain was ripening very 
evenly, and birds had done 
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less damage than they had done 
in some past years. Holding 
his gun close to the small 
flame, he looked to see that the 
cap was straight on the nipple. 
No risk must be run with that 
single charge. 

A slight sound in the forest 
brought Katan’s head round 
with a jerk. It was the noise 
of leaves swishing against some- 
thing hard: much the same 
sound as is made when an 
earthen floor is swept with a 
bunch of twigs. There are but 
two animals that cause sounds 
like that, and he stirred the 
fire, hoping to see which of 
them it was. But the leap of 
the flames only flickered on 
the dark wall of forest till it 
seemed to move, and the 
shadows held fast to their 
secrets. Katan listened in- 
tently, and the gentle swishing 
stopped. He felt sure that 
something was looking at him 
from the shadows, taking stock 
as it were of the position 
before making its next move. 
He shouted, and his voice 
echoed back from the cliff- 
like ranks of trees, across and 
across, and then died out. He 
saw, or fancied he saw, the 
gleam of a luminous eye 
reflecting the firelight, and 
shouted again. Then a stick 
cracked, a branch broke with 
@ loud crash, and the thing 
began to pluck at the barri- 
cade and shake it. Katan 
knew what it was now, but 
dared not fire. His gun might 
be wanted at closer range; 
and as yet he could see nothing, 
not even a shadow blacker than 
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the rest. He yelled aloud, and 
@ crash answered his yell as the 
thing burst through the barrier 
and stood within the circle of 
the chena. By the firelight he 
could see the dark shape of an 
elephant, and that was all. 
At. first he had hoped that the 
leaves were swishing against 
the rough sides of a buffalo. 
Yes, he had hoped, but in his 
heart he felt that he had 
known long, long before that 
hope was vain. 

The elephant turned away 
from the fire and pulled up a 
great bunch of Indian corn. 
Katan shouted no more, for 
Fate had come in the form of 
Kabara, and shouting was im- 
potent to stem the powers of 
magic. If he had learned the 
Veddha’s spell it would have 
been different, but he could 
not recall it. Should he fire 
his gun ?—not hoping to kill: 
that was impossible with so 
puny a weapon. It might 
scare him away, but it might 
only rouse him to charge; and 
the elephant could easily reach 
the watch-hut with his trunk. 

The animal moved a pace or 
two, pulled up some more corn, 
and munched it. Katan could 
hear the stems being pulped 
by the four great teeth, and in 
his rage shouted again, while 
the great ears cocked forward 
to listen. The voice was one 
they knew full well. His 
wounded trunk was still sore, 
and suddenly Kabara trum- 
peted in answer to the yells, 
and took quick steps towards 
the watch-hut, trampling a 
lane through the corn. And 


then, like an explosion, he 
charged across the chena with 
trunk upraised to strike. Katan 
fired his last shot, dropped the 
gun and started to climb; 
but Kabara drove straight on, 
with desolation in his wake, 
and burst through the stockade 
at the other side. The forest 
swallowed him up, and all was 
silence. For the rest of that 
night Katan clung to a high 
fork in the tree and trembled 
there. Rain fell before dawn, 
and he shivered with cold 
through long dark hours. At 
last the jungle-cocks began to 
crow, and a pale yellow band 
of sky grew slowly in the east. 
Then he climbed stiffly down, 
and sat by the soaked ashes 
of his fire until daylight made 
plain the havoc. It was not 
what the elephant had eaten. 
That was nothing, but the 
broad track ploughed through 
the corn showed what dire 
weapons of destruction are feet 
that measure nearly two yards 
round. 

When full daylight came, 
Katan crept miserably home. 
He was chilled to the marrow ; 
his nerve had gone; and he 
told Nalamma dully and almost 
indifferently that he could fight 
no more against his fate. 

A few hours later Katan 
was in a high fever. Wrapped 
like a corpse in a sheet that 
covered his whole body and 
head, he lay in a corner of the 
hut, alternately shivering with 
rigor and raving in a muffled 
voice of wizards, and spells, and 
Kabara. 

The old man and his wife 
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shook their heads. They knew 
too well that malaria was the 
certain penalty of getting 
soaked through at night. From 
birth to death it was in the 
bones of all their kind; even 
the children, with their swollen 
stomachs, told of the lurking 
demon that sprang upon those 
who took the smallest liberty 
with his laws. This attack 
would pass on the third day, 
the old folk opined, and in the 
meantime something must be 
done to save the chena. They 
were more afraid of starvation 
than of death by violence; 
and Nalamma agreed, for she 
had three children whom she 
loved. 

Nalamma and the two old 
people toiled all day at mend- 
ing the stockade. Both of the 


breaches they filled anew with 


branches dragged from the 
forest. Helped by the women, 
the old man struggled with 
heavy boughs and wove them 
into a barrier stronger than ever 
before. The younger children 
were too small to help, but the 
boy Andi was set to collect 
firewood, and before night fell 
they had piled a great bonfire 
higher than themselves, set dry 
tinder in the shelter of the 
watch-hut, and were prepared 
to defend their rights. The old 
man stayed to sleep in the 
watch-hut. If the enemy came, 
he was to light the bonfire; if 
not, it was to be held in reserve. 

Fate or the forest powers 
willed otherwise. The old man 
had not been an hour alone, 
and the afterglow still gilded 
the sky, when Kabara strode 
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back to renew his feast of 
Indian corn. Nalamma thought 
she heard cries from the chena, 
and slept but little that night. 
But Kabara paid no more at- 
tention to the old man’s cries 
than he had to Katan’s, though 
he seemed less enraged by 
them. Very deliberately he 
pulled out the branches that 
had been used to reinforce the 
breach. One by one he dragged 
them from the tangle and flung 
them aside ; and then he stalked 
into the chena and looked 
about him as though in his 
own garden. The old man did 
not dare to descend and light 
the bonfire. He could not 
climb into the upper branches 
of the tree; but he stood up 
on the platform and yelled, 
and beat upon a tin with a 
stick. Then he shouted the 
words of a charm that had been 
of repute in his youth. But 
without effect; apparently it 
did not work nowadays. Soon 
the old man ceased to rave, 
and shrank back into the hut 
that occupied half the plat- 
form, for Kabara was coming 
towards him. He wished he 
had lit the fire on the hearth, 
but it was too late now, and 
he crouched in the little 
thatched hut and trembled so 
that it quivered. The huge 
beast leaned against the tree 
and rubbed his side, and the 
hut rattled and shook till the 
old man dropped the tin. At 
once the great snaky trunk 
came exploring upwards, and 
blew fiercely at the dead ashes, 
sending them flying over the 
old man’s naked body. But 
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Kabara did not attack him, 
though the old man always 
vowed that he had done so. 
When night fell, and he could 
see no more, he could hear the 
vast creature pulling the unlit 
bonfire to pieces and scattering 
these as he had scattered the 
wreck of the stockade. But 
that did not take very long, 
and soon the elephant returned 
to the Indian corn and began 
to sate his stupendous hunger. 
Up and down, backwards and 
forwards and across the corn 
he strode. At the end of an 
hour all the corn he had not 
eaten was stamped flat, and 
at the end of two, he had 
driven broad lanes of desola- 
tion through and through the 
ranks of the ragi. Then he 
stalked back once more to the 
tree, blew the remnants of the 
ashes at the wretched old man, 
and swung through the gap 
and away. Far off in the forest 
the old man heard him break 
@ branch, but he waited another 
long hour before he slid down 
the tree, ran through the chena, 
and crept silently along the 
path towards the home clearing. 

From the last tree in the 
edge of the forest there came 
@ dreadful cry. The old man 
hid behind a tree-trunk and 
listened. He knew quite well 
what it was. The women in 
the hut heard it and knew 
too, for they cowered in a 
corner listening. Again it 
screamed like a woman in 
frightful pain, like a screech 
half-choked by a hand. But 
the old man knew what it 
was. It was the voice of the 
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devil-bird, that banshee of the 
wild, whose call portends death. 
With desperate hope he said 
to himself that at least it was 
not upon the roof-tree of the 
hut, or even in the branches 
of the tamarind tree. It might 
not be meant for them. “ But,” 
answered fear, “it may be 
calling to you who are already 
old. Death calls to someone; 
why not to you?” <A winged 
form crossed the stars, and the 
bird, or devil, or both in one, 
flew off on some dark errand 
of its own. It was several 
minutes before the old man 
dared to go on his way across 
those unsheltered fathoms of 
open grass. 

Two days later Katan shook 
off his fever and staggered out 
to bathe in the tank. It re- 
freshed him. Sunlight sparkled 
on the ripples; and in the 
shallows on the far side a 
solitary flamingo stood in its 
own rose-and-white reflection, 
preening its beautiful wings. 
It had never seen & man 
before, and was unafraid. Not 
far from where it stood, three 
crocodiles lay stretched upon 
the mud, basking in the morn- 
ing sun. White egrets quar- 
tered the ground near them for 
insects, and one snowy bird 
was perched upon a crocodile’s 
back, hunting perhaps for his 
parasites. The fresh wind 
chased white clouds across the 
sky, and their blue shadows 
raced below. Dumbly, but 
keenly, Katan perceived that 
the world was good, and that 
both he and the birds were 
part of some harmony he under- 
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stood as little as they. He 
could not have told anyone he 
felt like that. His speech was 
too limited even to convey his 
feelings to Nalamma whom he 
loved. But she knew, for she 
saw in his face that he had 
won back peace. She felt she 
could face anything. 

There was trouble enough to 
face. When Katan returned to 
the chena, taking Andi with him, 
they found so little left that 
they did not even repair the 
breach once more. It was not 
worth while, for Kabara had 
been there all night, and his 
wanton feet had stamped full 
half of the ragi as hard as an 
earthen floor. He had pulled 
down the watch-hut from the 
tree, and scattered its timbers 
over the remnants of the bon- 
fire. Far worse than that, a 
mighty herd of wild swine had 
swarmed in through Kabara’s 
breach, and, gleaning where 
he had reaped, had utterly 
destroyed the whole chena, 
rooting with their hard snouts 
until it looked as though an 
army had dug it up with hoes. 
There was nothing they could 
do, and they went sorrowfully 
home to break the news. 

“The devil-bird does not 
call in vain,” said the old man 
sourly. But he still hoped 
more than he feared. He 
wished no ill to any one, but 
he was very loth to die. 

The rains ended, and day 
by day the earth grew harder. 
There was still a little grain, 
@ bushel or two, stored in a 
wattled granary that stood be- 
hind the huts. It was shaped 


like a straw beehive, and could 
only be opened by parting the 
thatch. Katan forbade that 
it should be touched for the 
present. They would want it 
more keenly when the earth 
grew harder still. For they 
could still dig for roots, and 
they competed with wild pigs 
for the jungle yams that grew 
in the damp soil of the hollow 
that once had been a water- 
channel. 

The diet of roots made the 
children’s stomachs swell still 
more, and the second child 
died. Nalamma wept bitterly ; 
but in his secret soul the old 
man thought of the banshee’s 
ominous call, and hoped that 
the fates were appeased. 

The ground grew as hard as 
stone. Yams became rare, and 
they hunted for berries now ; 
but they found that the bears 
were hunting for them too, 
bending down the shrubs and 
stripping them of fruit. Now 
that the gunpowder was fin- 
ished, they had to take the 
two small axes with them 
whenever they gathered berries. 
There were not enough berries 
to stay their hunger, and the 
baby sickened. It did not 
grow hardened like the older 
folk. ‘“‘ We must begin on the 
grain,” said Nalamma, and 
Katan was fain to agree. So 
he opened the granary, and 
ate into their last reserve. 

One night Katan heard a 
stick crack near-by, and went 
to the door with his axe in 
hand. It was bright moon- 
light. Leaves glittered on the 
wall of forest, and in the 
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shadows fireflies danced their 
dizzy measures. He saw a 
mongoose scurrying across the 
open, but it was no mongoose 
that had made that disturbing 
sound. He stepped round the 
hut to look into the garden, 
and there was Kabara standing 
under the tamarind tree. But 
directly he saw Katan the 
elephant turned and fled, strid- 
ing through the fence as though 
it had been a rope of straw. 
He had never been so close to 
human habitations before, and 
their strong smell frightened 
him. Instead of depressing 
Katan, this encounter raised 
his spirits. If the elephant 
had been driven by magic to 
molest him, surely it would 
have slain him then and there. 
But it had fled in fear. 

They were now all so thin 
and weak that it became an 
effort to draw water from the 
tank ; so they took it in turns, 
and one day the old woman 
did not come back with her 
pot. Nalamma mounted the 
bund to look for her, and found 
her lying face downwards at 
the water’s edge. The pot 
was broken and the old woman 
was dead. Not a hundred yards 
away a crocodile floated half 
submerged, but it had not 
noticed the old woman, or 
perhaps she had only just died. 
Nalamma did not speculate 
about it, but dragged her clear 
of the water and ran back for 
Katan. When they returned 
the body had disappeared, and 
the crocodile had departed too. 
They never saw the old woman 


again. 
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The old man thought to 
himself: ‘It was twice that 
the bird called, and two have 
died.”” He was less afraid now. 
But the old woman had been 
dear to him. As far as their 
means allowed, she had made 
him comfortable, and he became 
very unhappy. Without her 
he found that he did not care 
for life; and one bright and 
sunny day he came to the door 
of Katan’s hut and told him 
and Nalamma that he was 
going to die. “On the third 
day from now I shall be dead,” 
he said calmly. They tried to 
comfort him. The rains would 
come soon, said Katan; and 
Nalamma told him how fond 
the little child was of him. 
But he replied finally and with- 
out resentment that he was 
going to die, and on the third 
day he died in his sleep. 

There was more hope for 
the rest now. There was not 
much grain, but it would carry 
them through to the next 
sowing season if they were 
exceedingly strict in its use. 
One half of all that there was 
Katan put into a box in the 
hut. He knew that he would 
not again get seed. corn on 
credit until he had grown at 
least one good crop for himself. 

Nalamma watched the baby 
grow thinner. Andi was more 
able to shift for himself. He 
could dig for the grubs of 
beetles, and used to spend 
hours by the tank, poking with 
@ stick in the mud where the 
water had receded, catching 
small fishes and other aquatic 
creatures that had buried them- 
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selves there. After dark jackals 
would come out to hunt for his 
leavings, for nothing came amiss 
to them. But the baby grew 
thinner, and Nalamma used to 
pray every night that her 
breasts might miraculously fill 
and grow round, as when she 
had fed her first baby. But 
instead they grew flatter than 
ever. She was still young, not 
more than twenty-five perhaps, 
though Andi was nine years 
old. But she had borne five 
children and lost three, after 
the manner of the forest women. 

One very hot night Nalamma 
woke up and heard a pattering 
sound. There came a flash of 
lightning, and Katan joined 
her at the door as a deafening 
thunder-clap rent the heavens 
above them. They said little. 


It was the beginning of the 


spring rains. The corn would 
suffice, and the child live after 
all. They looked out and saw 
the light of the bottle-lamp they 
always kept burning to guard 
against powers of evil falling on 
the dust as it was churned into 


mud. Then came a tearing 
crash from behind the hut. 
There was no door there, and 
they both rushed round to see 
what it was. Another flash 
turned night into vivid day, 
and for an instant everything 
showed clearly in its natural 
colours. The next, all was black 
once more; but they had both 
seen the gigantic shape of 
Kabara standing beside the 
granary, his trunk inside the 
beehive box, and its roof 
spread out upon the earth. 
Katan shrank back. What 
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could man do against the power 
of magic? But Nalamma 
dashed into the hut, snatched 
up the lamp, and rushing out 
again flung it at the elephant. 
The glass smashed, and they 
heard his huge body collide 
with the hut the old people 
had lived in, bringing it down 
with a rumbling crunch. Then 
there was silence, save for the 
drumming of the rain. 

They returned to the hut 
and huddled together, listen- 
ing to the voices of a hundred 
trickles of rain-water, dripping 
and tinkling, and then gathered 
into a murmuring rush as they 
hurried down the old channel 
below the tank. Many were 
the sounds in that medley of 
the waters: deep, like the 
shuddering of sliding earth ; 
small and shrill as the pipings 
of crickets ; and to the haunted 
mind of Katan each song was 
changed into something that 
menaced him. He thought he 
could hear the squelch of giant 
feet. trampling the mud out- 
side, the rumblings of a giant 
belly hungry for his grain, the 
breathing of a giant’s lungs. 
One drip that fell persistently 
upon a flat stone sounded like 
sticks cracking as his little 
granary was searched and 
utterly demolished. 

Nalamma dared not speak. 
She had lit the only other lamp 
they had, for the rush of rain 
might bring forth scorpions 
from their flooded dens; and 
she could see that Katan, her 
man, was wrestling with his 
own soul. He strove that he 
might regain his manhood, and 
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@ woman could do no more 
than wait in silence. At last 
he could bear it no longer. 
“I am going out,” he said, 
and taking the little broom 
from behind the door and twist- 
ing it into a torch, he lit it at 
the lamp and went out into 
the rain. 

Katan walked round the hut 
and peered into the darkness. 
The rain had brought out the 
strong scent of the orchids in 
the tamarind tree, but he could 
not smell the elephant. He 
whirled the torch, making a 
wheel of light. The tamarind 
and the garden fence were 
plainly visible, but he could 
not see the elephant. The 
broken bottle-lamp glittered 
where it had fallen from 
Kabara’s side, and its oil floated 
on the puddles, but no foot- 
step had broken its iridescent 
film. Kabara had gone. 

Before his torch burnt out, 
Katan looked into the granary. 
At the bottom there was a 
sodden mass of grain, and on 
the top of this he threw an 
armful of thatch to save it 
from growing wetter. The rain 
had washed out all tracks, but 
as he went back to the door 
he noticed a pile of huge 
elephant droppings a score of 
yards away, and went towards 
it. He thrust his foot into the 
pile and held it there. The 
droppings were stone cold, and 
he knew that hours must have 
passed since they were de- 
posited. Hours! It had seemed 
like days. 

Birds that are silent through 
the heat of day sing sweetly 
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in the forest for an hour at 
dawn, and Katan awoke to a 
world gay with melody and 
light. A veil of mist shrouded 
the surface of the tank, and a 
scent as of the flowers of 
Himalaya breathed from the 
steaming soil. The old folks’ 
hut was a crumbling mound 
of mud, already dissolving and 
returning to the earth from 
which it had been dug by 
Katan’s grandfather. The 
thatch lay where Katan had 
thrown it, and Nalamma hoped 
that some at least of the corn 
could be dried and used, so 
Andi was set to shovel and 
spread it in the sun. 
Nalamma knew what it had 
cost her husband to conquer 
his fear and go out into the 
night with the torch, but it 
never struck her to vaunt her 
own deed with the lamp. 
Katan took his axe and said 
he was going east of the river 
to see the Vel Vidane. He 
would get the man to write 
and ask the Englishman to 
come and shoot Kabara. Surely 
if ever an elephant was a rogue, 
this malignant Kabara was. 
Chinna Kulam had been his, 
and his father’s, and the home 
of a long line of ancestors 
before. them, and now he was 
being harried out of it by an 
elephant. One might not kill 
elephants without a Govern- 
ment licence costing a hundred 
rupees, he had heard. Clearly, 
then, elephants belonged to 
Government, and that unknown 
distant power ought to be re- 
minded of its responsibility for 
their misdeeds. Unquestion- 
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ably the Englishman would 
come and shoot Kabara. So 
he departed along the way 
that led to the Damba Tree 
and across the river. 

Nalamma thought deeply as 
she turned the drying grain. 
She had little faith in Govern- 
ment. No doubt its power was 
boundless; but it was far 
away, and cared little for people 
as humble as they were. The 
Wood God could help, she be- 
lieved, if only he could be won 
to their side. But probably 
he favoured Loka, the magic- 
worker. Had it not been in 
the very shade of the Damba 
that he had uttered those 
mystic words that called Ka- 
bara from the forest? Veddhas 
had more interest with the 
Wood God than her people 
had. If only Loka could be 
persuaded to recall his spell. 
She determined to ask him 
rather than see her children 
starve. But Katan must never 
know. No, never till his dying 
day, for he would be very 
angry. 

Late in the afternoon Katan 
returned. The Vel Vidane had 
laughed at him. ‘‘ What!” 
he had exclaimed, ‘‘ you shoot 
at an elephant belonging to 
Government with a gun be- 
longing to the Englishman, and 
then whine because the ele- 
phant avenges himself by eating 
up your chena.” He turned 
to the company present: “If 
it had killed a man, they might 
do something; but who was 
going to kill an elephant worth 
@ thousand rupees for the sake 
of an acre of ragi worth at most 
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forty?’’ And the villagers 
who had gathered to listen 
applauded, and echoed, ‘‘ Who 
indeed ? ”’ for the Vel Vidane 
had power over their fields. 

Katan had nothing where- 
with to bribe the man, so he 
turned mournfully homeward, 
knowing that justice was not 
for the poor. When he came 
to the Damba Tree, he hung 
his small tribute on its bough, 
not hoping to find reward, but 
praying that it might avert 
further calamity. Katan did 
not give in. He and his kind 
had battled with the jungle 
all their days. To its teeming 
life they opposed toil and 
patience, and even when hope 
died went on toiling without 
it. What he could understand 
he understood perfectly, as an 
animal understands; what 
seemed unintelligible was as- 
cribed to the supernatural. 
So he went back to the chena 
and began doggedly to prepare 
@ narrow plot wherein to cast 
his scant reserve of seed. 

It was difficult for Nalamma 
to find the opportunity she 
sought. Some of the wet grain 
fermented, and the baby wilted 
day by day. But one day 
Katan said he must cross the 
river again to try and borrow 
one more rupee’s worth of 
powder for his gun. She 
watched him start, and then 
followed down the forest track, 
carrying the little axe that 
had been the old man’s sole 
possession. All her life she 
had lived in the forest, but 
never had she journeyed alone 
more than a mile from home. 
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It was a dreadful feeling to be 
all alone in the woods. Mon- 
keys, she had heard, had been 
known to carry lone women 
off into the trees as captives. 
But she was getting old, she 
remembered, and was com- 
forted. She had borne five 
children to a man, and surely 
the monkeys did not want 
women like that. Then she 
thought of bears. At that 
time of year, when the ter- 
mites’ nests were soft, bears 
dug into them for larve, and 
with heads buried in the earth 
were wont to be surprised by 
men, and to attack them. It 
was thus that Loka had come 
by his frightful scar. She 


gripped the little axe, stamped 
hard with her feet that the 
bears might hear and avoid 
her path, and went resolutely 


on. Then she thought of her 
children. What would they 
do if Kabara came back for the 
rest of the grain? But it was 
in order to prevent this very 
thing from happening that she 
was hurrying through the woods, 
so she conquered the thought 
and went on. Andi could be 
trusted to hide the little one, 
and even if she were there 
she could not help. With Andi 
too, her secret, or as much of 
it as he knew, was safe. He 
would never tell of her long 
absence from home. And then 
she harked back with a rush 
to the monkeys, for a grey 
elder of their tribe was sitting 
on an ant-hill not twenty yards 
ahead and looking at her. His 
bewhiskered black face was 
thrust forward with an air of 
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penetrating inquiry, and their 
eyes met in puzzled challenge. 
But he only cried out the 
warning note of the tree people 
and sprang up a trunk. Imme- 
diately he did so, she saw that 
the whole tree was alive with 
his kind, scores of them looking 
down at her from the high 
branches, and some of them 
shouting to each other or to 
her. Then suddenly they fled, 
leaping from tree to tree, whilst 
the branches shook and lashed 
one against another. The old 
man was gone in a minute, but 
some of the monkey mothers 
were slower, and she could see 
them with their babies clinging 
to their furry bosoms. 
Nalamma was weak from 
starvation, and after she had 
walked an hour felt obliged to 
stop for a while to rest. A 
column of ants hurried across 
the path at her feet where she 
sat, carrying home green cater- 
pillars, like hunters carrying 
game. She watched them idly 
for a while, and then rose to 
continue her journey. But 
suddenly a sound in the path 
ahead brought her to an abrupt 
halt. There was a grunt, and 
the scuffling of feet in the 
leaves. At once she thought of 
bears. She had little idea what 
they were like. The only one 
she had ever seen was far away 
on the other side of Chinna 
Kulam tank. It had run swiftly 
down to the water and drunk 
there in broad daylight, and 
she had seen that it was big 
and black, but no more. Now 
she stood still and waited for 
the animal ahead to go. But 
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although it came no nearer it 
did not go, and the rustling 
of the leaves continued. WNa- 
lamma thought of the pinched 
face of her baby. The bear 
could but kill her, and Kabara 
would kill them all if she failed 
in her errand, so she gripped 
the axe in both hands and went 
on. “If I am very quick I 
may kill it first,’ she said to 
herself as she tiptoed forward. 
And with that she ran round 
the next corner with a will. 
An old sow who had been 
grubbing in the edge of the 
path cocked her bright little 
eye at the charging woman 
and ran for her life into the 
woods. Nalamma saw her black 
body divide the bushes, but, 
being even then uncertain it 
was not a bear, ran on and on 
until she had no more breath. 
However, the adventure had 
carried her a long way on her 
road, and she trudged forward 
the more confidently now that 
her courage was proven. 

At last she came to the 
Glade of the Damba Tree, and 
at this all her courage sud- 
denly deserted her, for there 
was Loka sitting under the 
tree alone. In a flash Nalamma 
realised that she had never 
meant to see him alone. She 
had always pictured herself 
going first to the Veddha 
women, and being countenanced 


_ by their presence while she 


pleaded with the old hunter. 
To meet a man alone in the 
forest was an act of such 
immodesty that no thought of 
it had ever entered her mind. 
Instinctively she drew closer 
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a fold of her dingy old cloth 
to hide her flat breasts. If 
her husband ever came to 
know of this incriminating en- 
counter he would turn her out 
of the house. He would cer- 
tainly reject her explanation 
as @ lie. Any man would. 
She herself would not have 
believed in the innocence of 
another woman who had be- 
haved so wantonly. For the 
first time on that desperate 
venture she felt that she must 
give in and go home. 

But, alas! it was already 
too late. The old man turned 
his head and was looking at 
her. She stayed trembling 
where she was. 

Loka sat still. He supposed 
that Katan was just behind 
the woman, and he wanted to 
avoid Katan. But he kept his 
eyes on Nalamma, for he did 
not wish to be taken un- 
awares. If he had seen her 
first, he would have slipped 
into the nearest covert and 
disappeared as silently as a 
leopard; but for him, too, it 
was now too late. It seemed 
that the meeting was fated 
to be. 

After a few moments the 
Veddha realised that the woman 
was alone. She would have 
glanced behind her if anyone 
had been following. So he 
shouted out and asked where 
she was going. Then, seeing 
that she still hesitated, he 
called to her to have no fear, 
and she moved slowly out into 
the Glade. She was touched 
with inevitable scandal now, 
and might as well go through 
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with her errand and get done 
with it. Perhaps, all things 
considered, it was good that 
there were here no _ hostile 
gossiping women; and there 
would be more time to get home 
before Katan returned. She 
walked into the shade of the 
Damba Tree and sat down at 
a@ little distance from Loka. 
Then, without meeting his eye, 
she said: “‘I thought if I came 
and asked you, you might take 
the spell off Kabara.”’ 

The old man was completely 
taken by surprise. He knew 
nothing of any spell cast upon 
Kabara. That the elephant 
had grown dangerous he knew 
well enough, but that was 
from no fault of his. With 
festering wounds in his face, 
and lumps of lead buried in his 
trunk, it was only natural that 


Kabara’s temper should be 
spoiled. Loka did not for a 
moment doubt that Katan was 
directly to blame for the change 


in Kabara’s character. But 
he saw that the woman was 
in dead earnest. He even 
divined something of the shame 
she had battled with while 
she stood hesitating at the 
edge of the Glade, and he felt 
puzzled and inquisitive. It 
would be foolish to abandon 
at once this reputation for 
power to bind and to loose 
wild elephants, so he simply 
fenced for time in which to 
prepare the most profitable 
reply, and inquired blandly: 
* Which spell ? ” 

The facts of the long tale 
of persecution were ever present 
to Nalamma’s mind, and she 
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had supposed them equally 
familiar to Loka’s. Had he 
not caused them? But he 
had asked her which spell: 
were there perhaps several ? 

Starting at the very begin- 
ning, and recounting, as jungle 
people do, every single circum- 
stance connected with her story, 
she told of Kabara’s iniquity. 
“We shall be starved to death 
soon unless you take off the 
spell,” she said; and then, 
with a rush of eloquence, she 
spoke of her children. She 
told of the child that had died, 
and of the baby who still lived, 
of its little brown face getting 
thin and grey; and of how it 
could not sleep for emptiness, 
and had taken to eating earth 
to dull the pangs in its little 
swollen belly. She described 
the fear she had felt when the 
sow moved the leaves, and 
hinted at the shame she had 
conquered. Then, harking back 
to the children, she told how 
of five born to her three were 
already dead. “It is only 
you who can help us. I have 
nothing to offer you. My hus- 
band can pay nothing, for he 
must never know. But the 
Wood God who dwells in this 
tree will watch over you and 
give you good fortune. Rain 
will fall on your chena when 
the rest of the jungle is dry. 
Boys will be born to your wife, 
and your heart will be happy 
that you have done good. 
Only my husband must never 
know.” 

“On my oath I will tell no 
one,” said the old man, not 
unkindly ; and he turned the 
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scarred side of his face to her, 
for he wanted to think, and 
desired that his thoughts should 
be hidden. 

While Loka sat thus, Na- 
lamma watched anxiously his 
crumpled face. She saw a 
pucker draw the torn lip back 
hideously. He is angry, she 
thought; but it was only a 
smile which had tried to get 
round the corner of the sear. 
The old fellow was thinking 
to himself: ‘‘ Boy babies, and 
my wife is older than I am.” 

It took a long time to think. 
But at last Loka got his 
thoughts arranged in order, 
and began to clothe them with 
words. First of all, he must 
make safe the valuable reputa- 
tion of being able to order 
the ways of elephants. The 
best way to accomplish this 


was actually so to order them, 
and that he believed he knew 


how to do. Also this would 
help the woman; and he 
wanted to help her, for her 
appeal had touched his gener- 
osity. He knew how hard life 
was for forest people. 

He stole a glance at Nalamma. 
Now that her fervour had died 
she looked worn out. She 
might never get home. ‘ You 
must eat,” he said, and, leaving 
her by the tree, went to the 
edge of the forest and made a 
fire. Presently she saw him 
pushing into the ashes small 
packets wrapped in leaves, and 
&@ few minutes later he called 
her to take her food. In the 
packets she found eggs of the 
udumbu, the great brown lizard 
. who hides in termites’ mounds : 
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a great luxury, and reputed 
very nourishing. With averted 
face, as conventionally bound, 
she ate the eggs whilst he 
unfolded a part of his plans. 

“It is true that I cast a 
spell on Kabara, for your hus- 
band stole my water-hole, and 
I sent the elephant to chase 
him away. But Kabara has 
done more than I meant. I 
never told him to break into 
your granary. That was your 
man’s fault for shooting at 
him with the Englishman’s gun. 
But now I will put an end to 
it. To-morrow I will come 
to Chinna Kulam and take 
Kabara away; but you must 
not say I am coming, or the 
charm will not work.” 

He stopped. It was a long 
speech for a Veddha, and had 
strained his powers. Feeling 
in his bag, he handed her a 
score of udumbu eggs. 

“Give them to the little 
one. Say you found them.” 
And he turned abruptly away 
and went into the woods. 

Nalamma waited a little while 
for him to return, but he was 
already walking swiftly and 
silently towards his home. As 
soon as she realised that she 
was alone, she set out to go 
home ; but first an idea struck 
her. She turned aside and 
broke a small branch from a 
shrub. Deep blue flowerets 
grew along the stem, and her 
eyes dwelt on its beauty. But 
the sun was slanting westward, 
and she must not linger. Carry- 
ing the flowers, she approached 
the Damba Tree. Parrots were 


feeding noisily on its purple 
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berries, but they did not seem 
afraid. With her head bowed 
humbly before the god in the 
tree, she spoke as one speaks 
to an aged and honoured man. 
“TI do not know if it be right 
for a woman to do this, and 
there is no one to tell me. I 
am clean. I have brought this 
branch of flowers to thank you 
for your help. You have been 
good to me. Please save my 
children’s lives.” She placed 
her offering upon the bough 
where hung twigs brought by 
other worshippers, some still 
green, some brown, and others 
dry and leafless. Then raising 
her joined hands in a gesture 
of reverence, Nalamma de- 
parted on her way. 

When Katan reached home he 
did not notice that Nalamma 
was tired. A shower of rain 
had fallen, and he was wet and 
tired himself, and had eaten 
nothing all day. The gun- 
powder man had refused to 
give him further credit, but 
had loaded his gun with one 
charge of powder and small 
shot in order to prevent Katan 
from speaking ill of him, or 
bringing him bad luck. Those 
half-wild men who lived be- 
yond the river held commerce 
with strange powers, and it was 
well to keep on the right side 
of them. 

Next morning Katan went 
back to work at the chena. It 
would not take long to prepare 
so small a plot, and he wanted 
to get the seed in early lest 
the rain should not persist. 
Perhaps, too, he felt that Na- 
lamma might covet it for the 
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children unless it were safe in 
the soil. While he was away, 
she busied herself about the 
garden. There was little to 
do there, but she mended the 
fence Kabara had broken, and 
all the time she worked, man- 
aged to keep her eye on the 
path that came up from the 
south. She had little doubt 
that Loka would keep his 
word, for her experience of 
liars was slender. 

Towards mid-day Katan re- 
turned. ‘‘ Kabara is up in the 
woods there,” he _ grunted, 
pointing with his chin towards 
the chena. “I heard branches 
breaking.” 

“Who are those?” cried 
Nalamma, pointing through the 
door. 

Katan looked, and saw Loka, 
Bilinda, and a dog come out 
from the forest and walk to- 
wards the hut. He thought of 
the charge in his gun. Should 
he kill Loka? But he knew 
that if he did Bilinda would 
run away and inform against 
him. Then Government, who 
cared not for elephants, would 
send men to seize him, and he 
would be hanged. 

Loka saw the half movement, 
and partly understood it; but 
he sat down before the hut and 
spoke as though their relations 
were those of ordinary friendli- 
ness. ‘“‘We are looking for 
Kabara ; can you tell us where 
he is ? ” 

Katan glared. He replied 
angrily: “‘ Yes, I can, if you 
don’t know already. He is up 
in the woods by my chena.”’ 

“Then we will go and drive 
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him away. Since you shot at 
him, his temper is spoiled, and 
he plagues us when we go to 
our water-hole at the Old 
Vihara.”’ 

What miracle was this? The 
men seemed quite friendly. 
Katan scanned Nalamma’s face 
to see what she thought of it ; 
but she, like a modest wife, 
had retreated into the shadows 
at the back of the windowless 
hut. 

Loka and Bilinda stood up, 
and asked permission to leave 
their belongings in the hut 
while they pursued Kabara. 
When Nalamma came out to 
receive these, they took from 
the bags a large udumbu and 
handed it to her. ‘‘ Feed the 


dog,” said Loka, with the twisted 
side of his face towards her ; 
and commanding the dog to 


wait there, they departed, 
dressed only in the tiny strips 
of cotton jungle men never 
discard, even when bathing. 
In their hands they carried 
nothing but their light long- 
handled axes. 

Loka and Bilinda walked 
carelessly into the wood. But 
when they reached the chena 
their whole demeanour changed. 
They scouted here and there, 
studying tracks, noting the 
way in which some leaves were 
twisted to hang with their light 
undersides showing, halting 
while they listened, and snuff- 
ing the air like dogs. The 
wind was faint, and Bilinda 
picked up a chunk of touch- 
wood, dry and crumbling and 
light as cork, and powdered 
it between finger and thumb 
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while he watched to see where 
the wind carried the falling 
dust. Then, being satisfied in 
all things, they slipped into 
the shadows and moved 
stealthily towards the point 
at which they aimed, a hun- 
dred yards down wind from 
the elephant. They knew al- 
most precisely where he hid, 
and expected to find him stand- 
ing in the deep shadow of a 
tree, drowsing away the hot 
hours of the day. 

Presently they halted. Bi- 
linda powdered touchwood, and 
Loka grunted. Facing the 
wind, Loka sniffed gently. It 
was as he thought, and he 
saw that Bilinda, too, had 
recognised the faint smell of 
the elephant. Then they 
stepped slowly and cautiously 
into the densest undergrowth. 
Each twig that barred his path 
Loka took in his hand, bent 
gently to one side, and handed 
it on to Bilinda while he slid 
past it. At every step he took 
his feet explored the ground, 
lest a leaf should be crackled 
or a twig snapped; but even 
with these precautions they 
moved quickly. In three min- 
utes Loka stopped dead, for 
he could see the elephant. 
Kabara stood motionless be- 
neath a great palu tree, blacker 
even than its black shadow. 
He was asleep, and would 
probably not move until the 
cool of the afternoon. Bilinda 
did not need to be told why 
his brother stopped. He knew 
as well as if he saw. The two 
worked together like a pair of 
spaniels, and had small need 
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for words. Letting the branch 
he had held aside spring slowly 
back into place, Loka stepped 
to the left and stood behind 
a tree. Bilinda worked his 
way to the right, and stood 
behind another. Then Loka 
began to tap the tree-trunk 
with the handle of his axe. 
Tap, tap, tap... tap, tap, tap. 
Always three taps and a pause, 
persistently, rhythmically, and 
gradually growing louder. 

Kabara dreamed of wood- 
peckers. But this was not a 
woodpecker. Its tap was some- 
how different from the bird’s. 
He woke up and listened. Tap, 
tap, tap... tap, tap, tap. He 
cocked one ear and shifted his 
feet. Tap, tap, tap. He turned 
completely round to face the 
sound. But he must have made 
a mistake, for although the 
tapping continued in unbroken 
rhythm, it did not come from 
where he faced. Tap, tap, tap. 
It was on his left. He turned 
to face it again. But again 
he was wrong. He must have 
been right the first time, for 
without halt or amendment 
‘ the tapping continued as before, 
only now it was on his right. 
This time Kabara advanced a 
step, but changed his mind, 
for it was not there after all ; 
it was on his left. 

For several minutes Kabara 
puzzled, and listened, and 
turned, and advanced, and re- 
treated. He could not get his 
face pointed directly towards 
that irritating sound. It was 
always to the right or to the 
left, according to whether the 
tapping came from Loka or 
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Bilinda. For the two Veddhas 
had so placed themselves that 
if the elephant faced one of 
them, he was broadside on to 
the other, and each time the 
one he did not face tapped out 
the charmed rhythm. Some- 
times one of them might have 
to move rather quickly, but 
then the other relieved him, 
and the measured sounds con- 
tinued uhaltered and unabated. 

Kabara became nervous. The 
sound did more than irritate 
him. It began to haunt him, 
and he felt as timid as a young 
calf elephant might if left alone. 
He decided to leave his chosen 
resting-place for the heat of 
the day, and stalked off up 
wind to seek a more secluded 
spot. 

The Veddhas at once joined 
forces, and followed silently 
in his tracks. Half a mile on, 
Kabara found a perfect place 
for his siesta: the deep shadow 
of an ancient fig-tree, upon 
whose branches he could feed 
when he woke. He settled 
down to rest, but had hardly 
shuffled his feet into the most 
comfortable position when the 
tapping began again. Tap. 
tap, tap .. . tap, tap, tap. 
It was exactly behind him, 
and he wheeled round with 
an angry rumble and walked 
towards it with ears cocked 
and tail stiff, resolved to 
put an end to this pestilent 
noise. But he was completely 
at fault once more. The noise 
came from the right, and he 
turned to face it almost furi- 
ously. Without ceasing, it 
shifted to his other flank, and 
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yet again, till, after ten min- 
utes’ bewilderment that was 
not far from terror, he moved 
on. 
Time after time the same 
thing happened, and Kabara 
could not shake off this haunt- 
ing thing that was not a wood- 
pecker. 

Then the elephant’s nerve 
gave way. He ran a mile at 
his best speed; but he had 
hardly stopped when the tap- 
ping restarted, not directly 
on his own track, where he 
stood anxiously looking back 
the way he had travelled, but 
out to one side. They were 
beginning to guide him. This 
time he did not wait to investi- 
gate it further, but made a 
bee-line for the river. Perhaps 
he intended to bathe there and 
wash out his fears, or he may 
have had some vague thought 
of hiding his scent in the 
running water, as hunted deer 
do. More probably he did not 
think at all, for he was growing 
rapidly demoralised. 

As he stepped into the water 
the tapping resounded on the 
hollow stems of the bamboos 
that fringed the river-bank, 
and Kabara rushed through 
the shallow water with such 
a cataract of spray flying from 
his strides that he would not 
have seen the men who fol- 
lowed, even if he had been 
cool enough to turn and look. 
It was growing dark in the 
shades of the forest, but the 
moon was up already, and the 
Veddhas had no difficulty in 
keeping in touch with their 
victim, In the rich soil of the 
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river valley trees grew so vast 
that little undergrowth flour- 
ished to hamper his pursuers, 
and every time Kabara tried 
to rest or snatch a mouthful 
of food the tapping drove him 
on once more. He was terrified 
now: as hear superstition as 
an animal can be, as near.to it 
perhaps as a dog who bays at 
the rising moon. If only he 
could have understood he would 
not have felt so helpless; but 
one cannot fight with a noise, 
and apparently one could not 
escape from it either, for it 
clung like a tick. 

The Veddhas could drive him 
as they wished now, to right, to 
left, or straight ahead ; and as 
the night wore on they began 
to direct him with definite pur- 
pose towards the south-east, in 
the direction of the villages. 
Dawn found the chase many 
miles from the river, and as 
the sun rose Kabara stayed 
his course by a merry little 
spring that bubbled up at the 
foot of a low range of limestone 
hills. His knees slackened as 
he smelt the water preparatory 
to taking a long drink. But 
that vile sound rang from 
among the rocks. Tap, tap, 
tap, and a pause, just as it 
had begun in the forest by 
Katan’s chena. Kabara dared 
not stay to drink, and toiled 
wearily up the stony slope; 
for even a giant grows weary 
if deprived of sleep, and food, 
and, above all, of water. 

Fear provokes thirst, thirst 
increases fear; and so in ever- 
increasing exhaustion the ele- 
phant dragged his huge feet 
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dismally along. By cutting 
corners the pursuers had saved 
themselves some quarter of 
the long march, and had drunk 
both at the river and the 
spring. They were ready to 
go @ long way yet. 

Kabara was more  pro- 
foundly in dread than ever 
before in his century of life. 
His lip trembled, and tears 
filled his eyes. And still the 
men drove him on. And still 
they took every care that he 
should neither see nor scent 
them. They drove him by the 
sound alone of those tapping 
axe-handles. 

At last they reached the end 
of the journey. In that direc- 
tion the forest went no farther, 
though it began again on the 
other side of the group of vil- 
lages they were nearing. They 
drove Kabara into a garden 
planted with young coconut 
palms, and sent him flying head- 
long with a final tattoo. Then 
they were suddenly silent, and 
before Kabara had slackened 
pace they had melted into the 
woods and flung themselves 
down to sleep like stones. 

Two days later Loka and 
Bilinda returned to Chinna 
Kulam and asked for their 
belongings. Katan was out 
in the chena, and Loka would 
not wait to speak to him. 
When Nalamma brought out 
the two bags, he said mean- 
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ingly to her, “It is finished. 
Thy little one will not starve.” 
And with no more words turned 
his back and departed. 

Kabara never returned ; and, 
faced with such overwhelming 
evidence of Loka’s supernatural 
power, Katan taught his sons 
that the boundaries of their 
hunting-grounds ran north and 
not south of the rocks of the 
Old Vihara. 

Contrary to the custom of 
other women, Nalamma used 
when passing the Damba Tree 
to find some excuse for run- 
ning back alone to lay her 
tribute on its bough. She was 
not afraid of doing so, for the 
forest seemed a kindlier place 
than once it had. She preferred 
blue flowers when she could 
find them. 

All round the little oasis of 
human love and sorrow the 
forest still stands, its powers 
held at bay by human courage, 
and more than human patience. 
Each rainy season the rush of 
growth gives fresh impetus to 
the slow wars of the trees, 
while animals wax fat. Each 
period of drought which cries 
truce to that struggle renews 
the swifter rivalry of the beasts: 
And on and on, without weari- 
ness or rest, the parallel lines of 
all these modes of life point to 
some secret end, where they, 
and light, and time, meet in 
infinity. 
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A SMALL SHIP. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


AxsouT the middle of August 
1896, John Powell, with a very 
clean new certificate in his 
pocket, was walking round Car- 
diff Docks. He was a product 
of H.M.S. Conway, in which 
training - vessel he had spent 
two years as a cadet, and of 
one of the crack Australian 
wool clippers, where he had 
been three years as an appren- 
tice. At the end of his appren- 
ticeship he passed for second 
mate, and was now looking for 
a job in that capacity. 

He was only twenty-one, but 
even at that age he must have 
been a pretty good seaman, 
for the captain of the ship in 


which he served his time had 


offered to take him back as 
second mate ; the marine super- 
intendent agreed, but the 
owners put their feet down. 
Powell was young and lacking 
in experience, they said; but 
they offered him a job as third 
mate. Now a third mate in 
sail, when one was carried, was 
really only a glorified boat- 
Swain—a ‘sailor’s waiter’ he 
was called in some ships—who 
had charge of the boatswain’s 
locker, and from it had to fur- 
nish the spun yarn, amber- 
line, serving-boards and mar- 
line-spikes that the men before 
the mast required for their 
work ; he did not keep a watch, 
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and therefore time spent in 
that capacity did not count as 
service for his next examina- 
tion. Powell was ambitious ; 
he wanted to get all his certifi- 
cates as quickly as he could; 
he declined the proffered third 
mate’s job, and the owners 
washed their hands of him. 
Hence his present quest. 

It was proving a very diffi- 
cult one. At that time one 
of the periodical gluts which 
come over the Mercantile Marine 
was on; the supply of officers 
far exceeded the demand. For 
a fortnight Powell had tramped 
round all the docks in Cardiff, 
varying the routine occasionally 
by pilgrimages as far as Penarth 
and Barry Dock, but all in 
vain. Already that morning 
he had been aboard of two 
barques and interviewed their 
masters. One of those asked 
him the stock question, “‘ Have 
you been second mate before ? ” 
and on his replying in the 
negative he was politely shown 
over the gangway. The other 
master asked him what ex- 
perience he had as an officer ; 
his reply brought him another 
polite dismissal. It was all 
very discouraging. 

As he strolled around Bute 
Dock that morning he made up 
his mind to hang on another 
week. At the end of that time 
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he would give it up, discard 
the cane and gloves which he 
always carried, and go round, 
hat in hand, asking for a job 
as able seaman in a steamer. 
He was not exactly hard up. 
His father had not got the idea 
that he should cease to be 
supported because he had a 
second mate’s certificate ; only 
that morning a cheque for five 
pounds had arrived at his lodg- 
ings in Cardiff. He was, how- 
ever, very weary of his enforced 
idleness in a strange port where 
he was friendless ; he was long- 
ing to get to sea. 

Lying in a basin just off the 
dock he noticed a black-painted 
wooden barquentine of between 
three and four hundred tons. 
He thought at first that she 
was a coaster and therefore of 
no use to him, but as he got 
nearer to her he read on her 
stern the name in white letters— 


MOIRA. 
CHARLOTTETOWN. P.E.I. 


He looked at the little vessel 
with fresh interest, though cer- 
tainly she was not very much 
to look at. She was loaded, 
ready for sea, and was lying 
very deep in the water. Some 
riggers from the shore were 
bending her fore upper topsail, 
@ cotton-canvas sail which had 
got badly smeared with coal 
dust before it left the deck. 
Powell strolled on and got 
abreast of the barquentine’s 
quarter-deck. She was flush 
decked, the sweep of the main- 
deck being broken only by the 
hatches, the forward deck- 
house, and a skylight aft to 
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which was attached the com- 
panionway leading down into 
the cabin. Sitting on the sky- 
light was a very attractive- 
looking girl aged about twenty. 
As Powell, loitering along the 
quay wall, came opposite to her 
she flashed at him a provocative 
smile which positively invited 
conversation. He raised his hat. 

*“Good morning,” he said. 
“Is the captain aboard ? ” 

“Good morning,’ the girl 
replied. ‘He isn’t. I’m his 
daughter. 
for you ? ”’ 

* Well—er—I was wonder- 
ing if this ship carried a second 
mate.” 

* Not as a rule,” the girl 
said. ‘She doesn’t require to. 
Last voyage she carried a 
boatswain without a certifi- 
cate who acted as second 
mate, but he wasn’t much 
good. I heard my father say 
this morning that he intends 
to have a certificated second 
mate this voyage.” 

“Really!” said Powell 
eagerly. ‘‘I should like to 
offer my services—unless some- 
one has been engaged already.” 

“No one has,” the girl re- 
plied. ‘‘ Come to the shipping 
office at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow morning and sign on.” 

“But hadn’t I better wait 
and see the captain?’ Powell 
asked doubtfully. 

* Not at all necessary,” the 
girl replied airily. ‘‘ He'll be 
back on board in about an 
hour’s time, and I’) tell him 
I’ve taken you on.” 

While Powell, still doubtful, 
was pondering over this reply, & 


Can I do anything 
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weedy, clean-shaven, shabbily- 
dressed little man emerged from 
the companionway. He smiled 
to the girl, noticed Powell and 
smiled to him, then walked 
forward along the deck. 

“The mate,” the girl ex- 
plained. 
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“‘ Looks a nice chap,” Powell 
remarked. — 

“He is,” the girl assented 
cheerfully. ‘“ Well, you'll be 
at the shipping office at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow ? ” 

“ Rather,” Powell replied 
with enthusiasm. 


It. 


As Powell passed through 
the streets on his way back to 
his lodgings for lunch, he seemed 
to be walking on air. It really 
looked as if he had got a start 
at last. True, there might be 
a hitch even now, but it was 
not likely. Surely, he thought, 
@ nice girl like that would not 
bluff him, and she had been 
very positive. He had not 
even asked where the ship was 
bound, but whether the voyage 
turned out to be a short or a 
long one, and no matter how 
small the craft was, never 


again would he be compelled. 


to answer in the negative the 
question, “ Have you been 
second mate before?” That 
afternoon, with a pious hope 
that all would go well, he packed 
his sea-chest ready for the 
voyage. 

The next morning long before 
eleven he was walking down 
Bute Road bound for the ship- 
ping office. That building was 
the scene of considerable acti- 
vity : several ships were signing 
on crews, as he discovered by 
reading a chalked notice on a 
blackboard outside, and sure 
enough the Moira was one of 
them. Presently the girl from 
the barquentine elbowed her 
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way through the crowd; with 
her was a tall, burly, rather 
fierce-looking man. She saw 
Powell, beckoned to him, and 
introduced him to her father, 
Captain Willis. The captain 
did not offer to shake hands ; 
instead he regarded Powell from 
underneath his bushy eyebrows, 
paying considerable attention to 
the gloves and cane. 

“You’re the new second 
mate, eh?” he said gruffly. 
“H’m! I hope for your own 
sake you're a worker. The 
second mate is always the 
hardest worked man aboard 
my ship.” 

““Of course he’s a worker, 
dad,’ Powell’s sponsor chipped 
in. 

At the same time she be- 
stowed on him a smile that 
completely charmed him. 

* All right, all right,” the 
captain grunted. ‘‘ Come along 
and sign on.” 

Inside the building Powell 
found the rest of his future 
shipmates—the mate, as shab- 
bily dressed as ever, some 
sailors, two boys, and an indi- 
vidual who combined the duties 
of cook and steward. The cap- 
tain went behind a sort of 


counter and stood beside one 
B 
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of the shipping master’s clerks 
while that gentleman, rapidly 
and unintelligibly, read through 
the articles of agreement for 
the forthcoming voyage. Five 
minutes afterwards Powell had 
signed these in duplicate; he 
was now an officer of the Moira, 
assured in his position until 
the voyage ended. After the 
last of the seamen had labori- 
ously affixed his signature, they 
were all warned to be on board 
without fail by daylight next 
morning. Then the captain 
turned to Powell and fixed him 
with a steely glare. 

“ You go right off, get your 
dunnage aboard the ship, and 
turn to,” he said sternly. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’’ Powell replied. 

The captain’s demeanour and 
peremptory order gave him a 
bit of a shock. For the first 
time he realised that he had 
shipped aboard a ‘ blue-nose ’"— 
probably a real hard packet. 
Well, he could do his work, he 
reflected, and sailing in such a 
vessel, although it might be 
unpleasant, would certainly be 
an invaluable experience. He 
made up his mind to start well, 
so hastened away, got his sea- 
chest out of his lodgings and 
put it into a cab, said good-bye 
to his landlady, and then went 
rattling off down to the ship. 
When he got there he found 
that he need not have been in 
such a hurry. There was no 
one on board except the riggers, 
who were now bending the top- 
gallant sail and royal, and took 
no notice of him. The only 
member of the crew who turned 
up during the afternoon was 
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the cook and steward. That 
world’s worker cooked a very 
tasty supper, which Powell did 
full justice to, helped the second 
mate to carry his sea-chest into 
the little room off the cabin 
which he was to occupy, then 
went off ashore again. 

In the evening Powell put 
his berth in order, then sat 
down at the deserted cabin 
table to write a couple of 
letters. One of them was to 
his mother to inform her that 
he had obtained a job as 
second mate in the Moira, 
bound in the first place to the 
Azores, then to Prince Edward 
Island in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence. He did not think it 
necessary to say that the Moira 
was only 350 tons net register. 
The writing of the other letter 
gave him rather a thrill; it 
was addressed to a chum who 
had been a fellow-apprentice, 
and in it he wrote, with a 
certain amount of pride, that 
he had signed on as second 
mate of a ‘ blue-nose ’ barquen- 
tine, that the old man looked 
@ proper hard case, and he 
anticipated stirring times. 
Having finished the letters he 
went ashore and walked along 
the quay to the nearest pillar- 
box. On his way back to the 
ship he met the captain, who 
was stumbling along the rail- 
way lines in the darkness. He 
also was bound for the ship. 
He seemed to be much more 
human than he had been it 
the morning; in fact, having 
had a few drinks, he was il 
clined to be affable. 

“I’ve just said good-bye t0 
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that girl of mine,” he said with 
a deep sigh. ‘‘ She can’t bear 
the idea of coming down in 
the morning to see us off. She 
always cries like a baby when 
I go away.” 
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** Really, sir,” Powell replied. 

Already he found himself 
wishing that Miss Willis could 
spare a tear or two for him. 
She was really a very attrac- 
tive girl. 


Itt. 


At what time the mate got 
on board Powell did not know, 
but he was on deck bright and 
early the next morning await- 
ing the arrival of the crew. 
The men came along about 
seven o'clock, and, strange to 
say, every One was sober. They 
were immediately set to work 
clearing up the decks, and at 
tide time—about ten o’clock— 
@ steam tug came to tow the 
Moira to sea. It was a dis- 
agreeable day with continuous 
drizzling rain. 

Almost at once the insignifi- 
cance of the vessel he had 


joined was brought home to. 


Powell, for he and a boy 
hauled in the after mooring 
lines hand over hand; in his 
last ship it would have taken 
at least a dozen men to do that. 
Then shortly after clearing the 
dock gates the tug let go. 
Powell had never sailed out 
of Cardiff before—indeed, he 
had used no home port but 
‘London, the port that the 
aristocracy amongst sailing 
ships patronised,—but vessels 
of the class he was used to 
would certainly have been towed 
a far as Lundy Island. The 
barquentine, under all sail and 
doing a bare six knots, was 
hardly an hour at sea before it 


became evident that the pilot 
also would soon be gone, for 
through the rain his cutter 
came in sight head-reaching 
under short canvas, fine on the 
weather bow. A small boat 
was towing under her stern ; 
it let go, and manned by what 
looked like two boys clad in 
long black oilskin coats, it 
came bobbing across the Moira’s 
bow and ranged alongside the 
main chains on the lee side. 
The pilot wished the captain 
a@ pleasant voyage, clambered 
into the chains, and dropped 
into the boat; so low was the 
Moira’s freeboard that he did 
not require a ladder. 

The boat promptly sheered 
off ; then the crew of the bar- 
quentine discovered to their 
surprise that one of its two 
occupants had come over the 
rail and was standing on the 
deck. The captain rushed for- 
ward. 

“What the devil is this?” 
he cried angrily. 

“Only me, dad,”’ replied his 
daughter brightly. “I couldn’t 
bear the idea of your going off 
without me.” 

The captain, in impotent 
fury, hailed the pilot boat, but 
got no response. Then he 
turned to his daughter. 
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“A nice trick this,” he 
said bitterly. ‘‘ You'll get me 
the sack, that’s what you'll 
do.” 

“‘ No fear of that, dad,” Miss 
Willis replied cheerily. “ You 
and the owner over in Prince 
Edward Island are good friends. 
Anyhow, I’ll talk to him.” 

“Oh, will you?” said the 
skipper grimly. ‘You won’t 
get as far as that. There are 
lots of pilot cutters about, and 
failing one of those I'll put you 
aboard a fishing smack.” 

sé Dad ! > 

Miss Willis placed her hand 
on her father’s shoulder, and 
with her fine eyes shot a glance 
upward that would have melted 
the stoniest heart. It certainly 
melted Powell’s, so much so 
that he almost committed the 
unpardonable breach of disci- 
pline of interceding on the girl’s 
behalf. 

**T suppose you worked this 
move with the pilot, Violet,” 
the old man said rather lamely. 

‘Of course, dad,” replied 
Violet. 

The captain fidgeted for a 
moment, then brightened 
visibly. 

** Look here,’ he said hope- 
fully, ‘‘ you can’t possibly go 
to sea with what you stand up 
in. That settles it; you’ve 
got no clothes.” 

** Oh, yes I have, dad; I’ve 
got a trunk full in your state- 
room.” 

“Tm sure you haven’t,” 
said the captain. 

** Yes I have. 
and see.” 

She made her way aft and 


Come below 
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went down the companionway, 
the captain — looking rather 
sheepish — following in her 
wake. Through the open sky- 
light Powell listened to their 
voices. 

“Well, I’m damned! [ll 
swear that trunk wasn’t there 
this morning,’ he heard the 
old man say. 

The mate was called below, 
the steward was sent for, and 
a discussion as to where Miss 
Willis was going to live fol- 
lowed. There were only three 
rooms attached to the cabin, 
and those were occupied—evi- 
dently Powell must give up 
his. But where could he go? 
There was not a single spare 
bunk in the ship except in the 
compartment in the forward 
deck-house where the men lived, 
and for one horrible moment it 
seemed to him that he would 
have to go in there. That 
would mean the end of all 
dignity and discipline—in fact 
the end of all pretension to 
being an officer. Then the 
steward came to the rescue. 
He would live with the men, 
he said, and the second mate 
could occupy his room—a small 
den adjacent to the galley at 
the after end of the deck- 
house. Powell sighed with relief 
when he overheard that deci- 
sion; likewise he felt very 
grateful to the steward, for 
none of the others had ap- 
peared to worry very much 
where he went. 

Steadily, with a nice breeze 
on the port quarter, the Moira 
sailed down the Bristol Channel. 
She was no heeler—hard driven, 
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about nine knots would be 
about the best she could do, 
Powell decided. At eight 
o'clock he came on deck to 
keep his first watch as an 
officer. Darkness had just set 
in. The captain had gone to 
his room, and the mate handed 
over charge to Powell, gave him 
the course and went below. 
Never has a watch been kept 
with greater vigilance. The 
look-out kept on reporting lights 
—they seemed to be every- 
where, for the traffic just then 
was heavy. Powell examined 
each one with scrupulous care : 
if he was doubtful of them 
passing close or converging, he 
took compass bearings of them. 
He felt his responsibility keenly. 
He dodged about from one side 
of the deck to the other like a 
cat on hot bricks. Once when 
rather puzzled he even wished 
that the old man would come 
on deck instead of showing 


such implicit confidence in his 


young officer. He did not 


‘know Captain Willis then. 


In any spare moments when 
he was not examining lights he 
studied the great fore-and-aft 


' Main and mizzen sails and the 


gaff topsails above them. He 
had not been shipmates with 
anything like these before, and 
he wished to make himself 
conversant with their running 
gear in case of an emergency. 
Then about ten o’clock Miss 
Willis came on deck. At the 
Moment she was entirely un- 
Welcome, for he was com- 
pletely absorbed in his work. 
On one thrilling occasion he had 


to order the Moira’s helm to 
be put up to pass under the 
stern of a barque which was 
beating up-channel and crossing 
his bows. The girl chattered 
incessantly. 

“Damn the woman!” 
Powell muttered to himself. 
“Why doesn’t she go below 
and leave me to do my job? ” 

Half an hour later they had 
cleared most of the traffic, and 
lights appeared less frequently. 
The rain passed, and the moon 
shone brilliantly. The Moira, 
with all sail set and leaning 
over slightly, sailed leisurely on, 
making hardly a sound but the 
faint splash of the breaking 
bow wave. Powell now paid 
more attention to his com- 
panion. She really looked 
charming in the moonlight ; 
her dark eyes sparkled, and 
her small white teeth gleamed 
as she talked vivaciously. The 
time passed quickly, and it 
was half-past eleven when Miss 
Willis went below, leaving 
Powell with only half an hour 
of his watch to keep. When 
the mate relieved him at twelve 
o’clock he went forward to his 
tiny room well satisfied. He 
felt that he had passed through 
the ordeal of his first watch 
with credit. He very skilfully 
avoided the barque that crossed 
his bow—the first time he had 
ever manwuvred a vessel on 
his own. And he hoped Miss 
Willis would make a habit of 
keeping him company during 
the eight to twelve watch— 
when out in the open sea and 
clear of lights. 
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After a few days at sea 
Powell had got his shipmates 
summed up, and, although there 
were many things on board 
that grated on his sense of 
discipline, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Moira was 
going to be a very happy ship. 

To begin with, the captain 
—a Yorkshire man—in spite 
of his gruffness and stern de- 
meanour, was a great easy- 
going lump of good nature. 
From an officer’s point of view 
he had one virtue—he rarely 
appeared on deck. He loved 
his bunk; he spent every 
afternoon in it, and he went 
to it every night at eight 
o'clock; after that hour it 
took something very unusual 


to get him out of it before 
eight the next morning. His 
dealings with the crew were 
of a paternal nature; already 
he knew every man’s Christian 


name and used it. This was 
not big-ship fashion. Neither 
the change from screws for 
setting up shrouds and back- 
stays to hemp lanyards, nor 
the difference between the dry 
well and bilges of an iron ship 
and pumping this one out at 
least three times during twenty- 
four hours, struck Powell so 
forcibly as this matter of Chris- 
tian names. He did not like it, 
and certainly had no intention 
of following the old man’s 
example. 

Then the mate—Mr Lloyd- 
Jones. Anything more unlike 
a hard case ‘ blue-nose’ officer 


never existed. He had just 
joined the Moira; he hadn’t 
been in sailing ships for years, 
and had completely lost touch 
with them. For months before 
joining the Moira he had been 
out of a job and down on his 
uppers. He had not even a 
sextant—it was reposing in a 
pawnbroker’s establishment in 
Cardiff. He was quiet, pathetic- 
ally simple, and very absent- 
minded ; his face wore a per- 
petual smile. In his watch 
he had two intelligent keepers, 
who looked after him and the 
ship during his spell on deck. 
They were two middle-aged 
Orkney seamen, who had sailed 
in the Moira on her previous 
voyage. Powell had noticed 
that on the first day out the 
watches were not picked by 
the officers in the ordinary 
way; instead the captain him- 
self arranged them. There were 
only six men before the mast 
—the barquentine’s crew was 
but ten all told—so the sorting 
of them into watches had been 
easy; also the old man had 
a chance to show his cunning. 
He had already summed the 
mate up; in modern parlance 
he was a dud, and the captain 
decided that he would sleep 
more soundly in his bunk if 
the two men from Orkney were 
in the port watch. 

In the starboard watch which 
Powell commanded there were 
two able seamen and a boy. 
One of the seamen was aD 
active young Irishman named 
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Michael Murphy. A glance at 
the other revealed his nation- 
ality ; blue eyes, light straw- 
coloured hair and high cheek- 
pones proclaimed the Scandi- 
navian sailor. Strange to say, 
it was this member of a usually 
docile race that first threatened 
the peace of the Moira. 

Jansen had crept meekly 
on board the barquentine in 
Cardiff relying on his skill as 
a@ seaman, and a servile obed- 
ience to orders, to save him 
from the dose of ‘ belaying-pin 
soup’ which he knew was fre- 
quently issued to men before 
the mast in ‘ blue-nose ’ vessels ; 
and if the Moira was not ex- 
actly a Nova Scotian ship she 
was the next thing to it. Then 
when he discovered that the 
routine on board was easy- 
going, that he was better fed 
than ever he had been in his 
life—the men before the mast 
got ham and eggs for break- 
fast three times a week,—and 
that the captain called him 
Charlie, disturbing ideas about 
democracy and the rights of 
man came to him. He re- 
resolved to carry those ideas 
into practice, and the young 
second mate became his first 
victim. To begin with, Powell 
noticed that Jansen had 
dropped the ‘ sir’ when answer- 
ing him. Then one afternoon 
the Scandinavian went a step 
further: he came along the 
deck and addressed the second 
mate, saying— 

“ Here, Powell, dere vos——’ 

“ Mister Powell when you 
speak to me, Jansen,” the 
second mate interrupted 
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in future 
when you 


promptly, ‘and 
youll say ‘sir’ 
answer me.” 

A sarcastic grin came over 
Jansen’s face. 

“Vot for I say 
jou ? ” he demanded. 

Powell could handle himself 
—as sailors say. He took two 
paces forward, measured with 
his eye the distance between 
himself and the seaman, then 
said quietly— 

*“« Jansen, I don’t bark much, 
but when I bite, I bite rather 
hard.” 

His right fist shot straight 
out and caught Jansen on the 
point of the chin; the Scandi- 
navian dropped like a log. 
Powell stood over him as he 
slowly struggled to his feet. 

“Well,” the second mate 
asked, “‘ have you had enough?”’ 

** Ja—sir,” replied Jansen. 

Powell’s action had not 
passed unnoticed. Through a 
window in the forepart of the 
skylight Miss Willis had seen 
it, and that evening she men- 
tioned it. 

“Why did you knock that 
man down this afternoon ? ” 
she asked. 

“To teach him a little dis- 
cipline,” Powell replied. 

** My word, you are a sports- 
man!” said Miss Willis with 
very evident admiration. 

Jansen’s next move was to 
try to boss the occupants of 
the deck-house ; this brought 
him up against Michael Murphy, 
and he was promptly invited 
to come out on deck. The 
Scandinavian was two stone 
heavier than the Irishman, but 


‘sir’ to 
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it was his unlucky day. The 


redoubtable Mick could also. 


handle himself ; indeed his last 
sparing partner in Dublin had 
been one Peter Maher who at 
one time had designs on the 
world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship. When Jansen recovered 
two days later he decided to 
be a good little boy in future, 
and once again the Moira 
became a happy ship. 

After twelve days at sea she 
reached the vicinity of the 
Azores, and put her commander 
in a quandary. Her cargo of 
coal was consigned to Terceira 
Island. When told this in 
Cardiff, Captain Willis had 
looked at the chart just to 
make sure that the island was 
on it, then forgot all about it ; 
his course had been set rather 
vaguely for the most northerly 
island in the group. The day 
before his arrival he again con- 
sulted the chart, and found 
that there were two anchorages 
off Terceira Island—one on the 
east side, the other on the west. 
As the prevailing winds were 
westerly, the former one seemed 
to be the most obvious, so he 
sailed his vessel into it and 
anchored. The Moira lay in 
the anchorage for two days, 
during which no one from the 
shore came near her. Then a 


There came a day when the 
column of mercury in the 
barometer dropped so low that 
it seemed to be on the point of 
disappearing altogether. The 
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Portuguese fisherman sailed off 
in his boat and told Captain 
Willis in broken English that 
no one on that side of the 
island wanted coal, but there 
was @ factory on the other 
side that probably did. The 
next day the Moira sailed 
round the island and dis- 
covered the right place. 

The anchorage was an open 
roadstead exposed to the full 
sweep of the Atlantic westerly 
gales. The bay was rock- 


‘bound, but the holding-ground 


seemed to be good. As the 
only available lighters into 
which the coal could be dis- 
charged were fishing boats 
which came along in their 
spare time, it looked as if the 
Moira was in for a long spell 
at Terceira. Captain Willis 
was much too lazy to go ashore, 
and no one else got the chance; 
indeed, judging from the efforts 
of the fishing boats, the passage 
through the surf was by no 
means easy. Powell, however, 
would have been delighted to 
try it. Surveying the island 
through his telescope he ob- 
served that it was a very 
beautiful one. He wished he 
could contrive to get Violet 
Willis ashore and take her for 
@ long walk around those vine- 
clad hills. 


wind freshened from the south- 
west. The captain of the fishing 
boat which was alongside re- 
ceiving coal, after a voluble 
warning of dreadful weather to 
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come, let go and ran away 
inshore for shelter. The Moira’s 
second anchor was dropped, 
and sixty fathoms of chain 
cable veered out on both 
anchors. 

“That will hold her through 
anything,” Captain Willis de- 
clared confidently. 

At sunset a living gale was 
shrieking over the ship, and 
great billows were roaring in 
from seaward to break in thun- 
der on the rocks a mile astern. 
The scene was one of awe- 
inspiring desolation. The black 
scud overhead was tearing 
across the sky at a terrific 
speed; the rolling surface of 
the bay—shrouded in flying 
spindrift—was completely de- 
serted save for the Moira plung- 
ing up and down in the centre 
of it. By this time she was 
performing the most impos- 
sible antics, and she was never 
still for a moment. She had 
all the movements that Powell 
ever knew a vessel to have, 
and a few extra special ones 
of her own. As a great sea 
rushed at her she would throw 
her bows up to meet it, and a 
watcher on shore—there were 
not any, they were all shelter- 
ing in their homes—could have 
seen the whole of her coppered 
forefoot and the two cables 
leading forward as taut as 
iron bars. Then down she 
would sweep into the trough 
as if her jib-boom were trying 
to stab the next oncoming 
wave. Occasionally a cross 
wave would rush at her and 
set her sheering wildly. 

By eight o’clock the weather 
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was even worse ; the gale had 
reached hurricane force. Cap- 
tain Willis went to his bunk, 
chocked himself off with some 
spare pillows, and fell asleep. 
His daughter, feeling giddy 
and sick, had gone to her room 
before supper and stayed there. 
Powell was in his room trying 
to read; from there he could 
feel the seas breaking against 
the bows with the force and 
noise of a sledge-hammer, and 
the sprays were flying clean 
over the deck-house. The 
cables were grinding hard ; 
there seemed to be a terrific 
strain on the windlass. He 
went out on deck and had a 
look round, then descended 
into the cabin and sought the 
mate’s room. He found. Mr 
Lloyd-Jones also trying to read, 
and finding it very difficult, 
for his lamp was swinging 
violently in its gimbals. 

“Look here, sir,’ Powell 
said, “‘don’t you think we 
ought to keep an officer’s anchor 
watch ? ” 

** Is it necessary ? ” the smil- 
ing little man asked. “‘ The old 
man says she can’t possibly 

Tm not so sure of that. 
Anyhow, I’m not going to 
sleep, so Ill keep the first 
four hours and call you at 
midnight.” 

** All right,” the mate replied 
mildly. 

Powell went on deck and 
had another look round. It 
was a wild night if ever there 
was one, he decided. It was 
pitch dark, and there was now 
blinding rain; the land was 
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completely blotted out; there 
was not a single object visible, 
so he could get no bearings. 
With the aid of the night 
watchman he got the deep sea 
lead and line from forward, 
put the lead over the side, and 
dropped it on the bottom ; 
then he waited to see how the 
line would grow. Before long 
it was trending ahead; the 
ship must be dragging after 


all. He went below and called . 


the captain, only to get a very 
sleepy and surly response. 

“You're imagining things,” 
the old man growled. “Go 
away and don’t bother me. I 
tell you she can’t possibly drag 
with two anchors down and 
all that chain out.” 

Powell went on deck again. 
He felt very uneasy; on his 
own responsibility he would 
have slacked away another 
fifteen fathoms on each cable, 
but he was not very sure of 
the working of the windlass, 
and with the strain that was 
on it, it might take charge with 
him as soon as he commenced. 
Once more he sought the lead- 
line; it was tending straight 
ahead now, and as tight as a 
harp string. Without doubt 
the vessel was dragging rapidly 
toward the rocks under her 
stern. Again he went down 
to the captain’s room, and this 
time he knocked loudly and 
with determination on the door. 

“Captain Willis,” he said 
firmly, “you must come on 
deck at once, sir. The ship 
is dragging her anchors fast.” 

- “ Mister,” was the gruff reply, 
** get to hell out of this!” 
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Powell sighed impatiently 
and decided to call the mate, 
He glanced at the door of Miss 
Willis’ room as he passed it, 
and it saddened him to think 
of her lying there, her innocent 
young life about to be sacri- 
ficed to her father’s sloth. He 
knocked at the mate’s door, 
and as he did so a crashing 
sound came from forward, then 
the rattling of cables flying 
over the whelps of the windlass. 

“Captain Willis,” Powell 
roared, ‘‘ the windlass has car- 
ried away!” 

He flew up the companion- 
way two steps at a time, and 
rushed forward along the heav- 
ing deck. His first act was to 
lower the riding-light from the 
forestay where it was hanging. 
Luckily it was burning at the 
moment; four times already 
that night it had been blown 
out and relit by the night 
watchman. The sailors in their 
night attire were streaming 
out of the deck-house; they 
clustered in an apprehensive 
group round the windlass, keep- 
ing well clear of the flying 
chains. The nature of the 
damage was now apparent; 
the pawls of the windlass had 
been smashed, and its barrels, 
with no check on them, were 
revolving madly. Occasionally 
the chains would surge fiercely 
over them, a fathom at a time. 
Presently they stopped run- 
ning out; doubtless bights of 
them were lying slack on the 
bottom waiting until the Moira 
dropped far enough back to 
tighten them up again. 

The captain and the mate 
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arrived. The Moira, like many 
small vessels of her class, had 
no chain locker; instead the 
cables were ranged in troughs 
on the deck between the wind- 
lass and the foremast. The 
old man, who was quite cool 
and seemed to look upon the 
whole thing as a confounded 
nuisance, took the riding-light 
from Powell and shone it into 
the troughs. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “ she’ll 
bring up when the cables run 
out to the bare ends. She 
can’t possibly drag with a 
hundred and twenty fathoms 
of cable out on each anchor ; 
no wind that ever blew could 
shift her then.” 

Seemingly satisfied, he lifted 
the lantern and swung it round 
so that its rays fell on the 
anxious group of men. Then 
a blast of doubt seemed to 
assail him. 

“ Mister Mate, are your cables 
shackled together abaft the 
foremast ?”’ he asked. 

“*I—I hope so, sir,” faltered 
the mate. 

“ You hope so! Good God! 
man, don’t you——’”’ 

Again, with a roar, the cables 
went leaping round the whelps ; 
as they ran out rust and sparks 
from them were flying in all 
directions. Now that a doubt 
had been raised as to whether 
their ends were secured or not, 
all hands stood aghast watch- 
ingthem. Presently they slack- 
ened and were still. The cap- 
tain once more shone the light 
into the troughs, and anxiously 
surveyed what was left of the 
cables, bights of which also 
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lay in untidy heaps around the 
foremast. He was keen to 
know what lay beneath that 
jumble of rusty chains. 

“TI can’t see any shackle, 
but I don’t see any loose ends 
either,” he declared. 

A terrific lurch took the feet 
from under him. He crashed 
on the wet greasy deck, and 
the others went staggering in 
all directions. By this time 
all hands were soaked to the 
skin by the flying spray. 

** Mister Mate!” the captain 
roared when he got on his feet 
again, “‘if you stop grinning 
like a bloody baboon I'll tell 
you something. If those cable 
ends that you hope are shackled 
together are loose, there won’t 
be a single soul aboard this 
vessel alive in half an hour.” 

He jerked his thumb toward 
the stern. The roar of the 
tortured surf being churned 
by the rocks was now far 
louder than the roar of the 
gale. 
“ Couldn’t we get a chain 
stopper or something on to one 
of the cables, sir?’ Powell 
suggested hopefully. 

The cables themselves sup- 
plied the answer. The barrels 
of the windlass began to re- 
volve, the chains to glide along 
the troughs; they gathered 
momentum ; in a moment they 
were again grinding, rattling 
and leaping. In that restricted 
space to go near them meant 
death. Every man, with breath 
hard held in suspense, was now 
gazing into the troughs. The 
few remaining fathoms of cable 
were fast running out; what 
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would their going reveal ? 
There was hardly a man there 
but expected that either the 
cable ends were fastened to- 
gether with a wire seizing which 
would snap like a carrot when 
the strain came on it, or else 
that they were loose. In either 
case they would go flying over 
the windlass and out through 
the hawse-pipes leaving the 
Moira attached to nothing, 
adrift, at the mercy of the wind 
and waves, which would rapidly 
sweep her to destruction. 

Now only two or three flakes 
remained on either side scarcely 
visible in the dust they were 
raising: now the last one was 
streaking towards the windlass. 
A wild cheer rang out from all 
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hands; not only were the 
cable ends shackled together, 
but one of the cables had a 
round turn about the foremast. 
The Moira brought up with 
a jerk that made the mast 
quiver; the wise precaution 
of some past and forgotten 
mate had saved her. 

“Thank God for that!” 
cried the old man, a now trem- 
bling hand clutching at his 
head. 

For a moment he stood with 
his eyes closed, then he turned 
briskly aft. He moved a few 
paces, stopped and faced for- 
ward again. 

“Grog oh!’ he shouted. 
“Steward, whack out a tot 
of rum to all hands.” 


VI. 


The roar of the surf*under 
the Moira’s stern was con- 
tinuous and almost deafening, 
and her officers had no means 
of determining how far she was 
from it. The full sweep of her 
cables had, however, brought 
her up firmly; the deep-sea 
lead-line now remained plumb. 
Daylight came in and revealed 
to the haggard, anxious watchers 
on board the line of rocks, 
with the surf creaming round 
them and the spray flying high 
over them, less than a hundred 
yards away. Toward noon the 
weather began to moderate; by 
sunset there was almost a calm, 
but so heavy was the swell 
that continued to roll into the 
little bay that it was three days 
before the first fishing boat 


ventured out for its load of 
coal, 

After that gale the Moira’s 
crew became very tired, also 
distrustful, of Terceira Bay, 
and just when they were most 
anxious to leave it, vexatious 
delays in discharging continu- 
ally occurred. Surf days, real 
and imagined, were numerous ; 
the fishermen were lazy. It was 
well on in the autumn before 
the barquentine got clear of 
her coal, and her captain began 
to hint darkly that they would 
probably have trouble with ice 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence 
when they got there. Before 
going to sea she had to take 
in some stone ballast; then, 
when all was ready, it took 
her crew, with the partially 
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repaired windlass, two days to 
heave the anchors up. Late 
one afternoon she; stood out 
of the roadstead bound for 
her home port, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. 

A long dreary passage fol- 
lowed. Head winds blew al- 
most continuously, and the 
yards were hardly ever off the 
backstays. For nearly a week 
in the vicinity of the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland the 
weather was so thick that the 
captain was unable to get 
sights; then it cleared, and 
one morning he got an observa- 
tion for longitude, and later on 
a meridian altitude for latitude. 
The position was now fixed, 
and it was good to know 
exactly where the ship was, 
but the results of the observa- 
tions had been very disappoint- 
ing. The Moira was not nearly 
so far ahead as the dead reckon- 
ing had put her. This was soon 
forgotten, however, for the wind 
came away from the south, a 
nice moderate breeze, and the 
little vessel, with all sail set, 
stood away to the north-west 
heading for Cape Breton Island. 
It was fine to be alive tlien, 
and everyone on board was in 
high spirits; a fair wind at 
last ; the yards off the back- 
stays and every knot she made 
through the water telling, for 
it was in the right direction. 

That night John Powell had 
the first watch—eight o’clock 
till twelve—and Miss Willis, 
warmly clad, for the weather 
was now much colder, helped 
him to keep half of it. The 
weather was perfect; there 
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was no moon, but the stars 
shone brightly. The wind blew 
steadily, and the Moira, being 
in ballast trim, was fairly slip- 
ping through the water. The 
captain’s daughter was prob- 
ably more delighted with the 
fair wind than any other person 
on board, for her father had 
informed her once or twice that 
she was a Jonah, and she 
firmly believed that he meant 
it. She remained on deck, in 
one of her most vivacious 
moods, until half-past ten, and 
Powell was sorry when she 
went below. At midnight Mr 
Lloyd-Jones came on deck to 
relieve him, and ten minutes 
of the second mate’s precious 
watch below was wasted in 
conversation. Powell liked the 
little mate, who, if not much of 
@ seaman, contrived to smile 
his way along. They discussed 
the weather, the ship’s position 
and the chances of a rapid 
finish to the passage; then 
Powell sought his bunk in the 
deck-house and in five minutes 
was fast asleep. 

He was called again at a 
quarter to four, and punctually 
as eight bells struck, as was 
his habit, he stepped out on 
deck and made his way aft. 
There was no muster of the 
watches as in a big ship. 
Michael Murphy relieved the 
wheel and Jansen the look- 
out. The weather conditions 
were unchanged. As Powell 
greeted the mate and turned 
to look forward, he became 
aware of a bright light stabbing 
the darkness fine on the port 
bow. 
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“ Hullo! 
asked. 

“The stern light of some 
ship we are overtaking,” the 
mate replied. ‘It has been 
in sight since half-past two.” 

“TI didn’t think there was 
anything afloat we could over- 
take,” Powell remarked with 
slight sarcasm. ‘‘ Are you sure 
she isn’t at anchor ? ”’ 

His last ship had been a 
noted flier, and he loved to get 
in an occasional jibe about the 
Moira’s speed. 

*“* At anchor in the middle of 
the Atlantic!’ Mr Lloyd-Jones 
replied with equal sarcasm. 
“Well, nor’-west-by-north is 
the course.” 

“* Nor’-west-by-north, it is,” 
Powell repeated. “ Pleasant 
dreams.” 

The mate disappeared down 
the companionway, and Powell, 
shivering slightly in the chill 
morning air and wishing the 
five o’clock coffee was ready, 
strolled over to the binnacle 
and glanced at the compass 
card to see that the vessel 
was on her course. Then he 
had another look at the light 
on the port bow, and it struck 
him at once that it was far 
too bright for any vessel’s stern 
light; indeed he could have 
sworn it was a light on shore. 
Again he went to the binnacle. 

“Murphy,” he said, “ what 
do you make of that light ? ” 

Michael turned the wheel a 
couple of spokes, then deliber- 
ately studied the light, which 
from his position on the wheel 
grating was just showing below 
the weather clew of the foresail. 


What’s this ? ” he 
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** Looks like a shore light t’ 
me, sir,” he replied. 

** Just what J thought,” said 
Powell. 

He got his binoculars and 
studied the light more closely. 
It certainly was very bright, 
but he could see no land either 
under or around it. For half 
an hour he paced the deck fore 
and aft, looking at the light 
each time he turned forward, 
and getting more uneasy all 
the while. Calling the captain 
was not an action to be under- 
taken lightly; previous ex- 
perience had taught him that 
it was not at all likely to be 
successful. There was nothing 
else for it, however, and at last 
he determined that it must be 
done. Feeling as if he were on 
a fool’s errand, he went below 
and knocked at the door of 
the captain’s room. A very 
sleepy voice murmured— 

“ce Hullo ! 99 

Powell entered the room and 
spoke in the direction of the 
captain’s bunk. 

“‘There’s a shore light in 
sight, sir,” he reported, “ fine 
on the port bow.” 

“cc A what ? 99 
ejaculated indignantly. ‘‘ Mis- 
ter, are you mad? There’s no 
land within a hundred miles.” 

“I am positive that it’s a 
shore light, sir; and we’re get- 
ting close up to it. It’s nearly 
five o’clock, and it has been in 
sight since half-past two.” 

‘** Mister,” said the captain 
with quiet resignation, “ get 
out that blue-back chart of 
the North Atlantic—it’s lying 
on the transoms. Look at the 


the captain 
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noon position, and tell me if 
there can be land in sight.” 

Powell found the chart, 
opened it out, spread it on 
the cabin table and turned 
up the lamp, which was burning 
dimly. On the chart he found 
a neatly pencilled cross with 
the date alongside of it; this 
indicated the noon position on 
the previous day. Working 
rapidly, for he was acutely 
conscious that his proper place 
was on deck, with the aid of 
parallel rulers and dividers he 
laid off the course and approxi- 
mate distance sailed since noon, 
and discovered, sure enough, 
that there was no land nearer 
than one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

“That's funny,” he mut- 
tered. 

He returned to the state- 
room and told the captain the 
result of his investigations. 

“There you are,” said the 
captain triumphantly, as he 
turned over and prepared to 
resume his interrupted slumber. 
“Now push off and leave a 
fellow in peace. Don’t bother 
me again with your damned 
nonsense. Here! what’s the 
weather like ? ”’ 

“No change, sir.” 

“ Right.” 

Somewhat crestfallen Powell 
returned to the deck, and the 
first thing that flashed in his 
eyes was the mysterious light. 

“Mister Powell,’ Murphy 
called from the wheel, “if ye 
don’t alter this ship’s course, 
sure she'll be ashore.” 

“ There’s no land within——”’ 

“ Breakers ahead!” 
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The look-out man, Jansen, 
having shouted this warning, 
came running aft gesticulating 
wildly. The boy, who had 
been helping the steward with 
the galley fire, was close behind 
him. 
“ Hard up the helm!” Powell 
roared. 

The Moira, always quick on 
her -helm, payed off rapidly, 
and, as her head swung, Powell 
saw quite distinctly a foaming 
white line close alongside. The 
Moira shuddered as she felt 
the grip of the seething dis- 
turbed water. Her keel must 
have been very close to the 
bottom. Gradually she drew 
away clear. Powell did not 
steady the helm until he 
brought the light dead astern, 
and by that time the Moira, 
having jibed, had the wind on 
the starboard beam. The main 
and mizzen booms swung across 
violently ; canvas slatted and 
blocks clattered ; the steward, 
Jansen and the boy, singing 
out at the pitch of their voices, 
were hauling the foreyards 
round; the head-sails were all 
aback. In the middle of the 
commotion the old man, clad in 
pyjamas, stepped on deck. 

**What the hell——?” he 
commenced. 

Then his eye took in the 
situation. 

“Damn me!” he roared, 
*‘ this ship is bewitched.” 

She was now heading nearly 
due east. The yards had been 
trimmed and the head-sheets 
crossed over and hauled taut ; 
she was rapidly increasing her 
way and leaving the breakers 
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behind. She was apparently 
quite safe, but her mystified 
commander did not return to 
his bunk. Telling Powell to 
keep the ship going as she was 
he went to his room, put on a 
heavy overcoat and returned 
to the deck to await the dawn. 
It was seven o’clock before 
daylight came in to disclose, 
astern, a low scrub - covered 
island—little more than a large 
sand-bank—with a lighthouse 
standing upon it. It was little 
wonder that Powell had seen 
no land beneath the light. 
Stretching off from the island 
was a foaming spit on which, 
but for Powell’s action, the 
Moira would probably have 
been lying. When these details 
became visible it did not take 
the old man very long to 
identify them—he was an old 
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Western Ocean trader,—and 
when he did he turned pale. 

“My God! mister, Sable 
Island ! ” he gasped. 

He went below and pored 
over the chart; then, more 
mystified than ever, he returned 
to the deck. 

“She’s got a good offing 
now,” he declared, “and we 
know exactly where she is, 
though how she got here beats 
me stiff. We'll haul her up 
again. Nor’-west is the course 
—nor’-west for Cape Breton,— 
and if this wind holds Ill go 
through the Gut of Canso.” 

He remained on deck long 
enough to see the ship fetched 
up to her course and the yards 
and sails trimmed to the wind, 
which was again brought on 
the port quarter. Then he 
returned to his bunk. 


VI. 


The events of the early morn- 
ing did not impair the captain’s 


appetite; he made a very 
hearty breakfast, but as soon 
as that meal was finished he 
instituted an inquiry. Indeed 
Powell, who sat down to the 
second table, was still feeding 
when the old man and the 
mate began going through their 
calculations of the previous 
day. They could find nothing 
wrong with them; figure by 
figure they corresponded, and 
the result—the ship’s noon posi- 
tion—was the same in both their 
books. Powell was quite easy 
on the matter—he had nothing 
to do with the navigation. 


“‘ Here, mister,” the captain 
said to him when he finished 
breakfast, ‘‘ you were at school 
last, and three heads are better 
than two. Just check these 
figures.” 

Powell did so and could find 
no error ; the calculations were 
quite correct. 

“TI can’t make it out,” the 
captain growled. ‘“ The chro- 
nometer was rated at Ter- 
ceira; besides, the latitude is all 
wrong.” 

“Ts your sextant still 
clamped at the noon sight 
yesterday, sir ? ’’ Powell asked. 

ce It is.”’ 

** Can I see it, sir ? ” 
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“Of course. 
room.” 

Powell brought the sextant 
into the cabin and read it; 
then he smiled. 

“ This is where the mistake 
is, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Your read- 
ing of the sextant was wrong ; 
there’s two degrees of difference 
between it and the meridian 
altitude in your books.” 

The captain’s jaw dropped ; 
he picked up the sextant, read 
it, then placed it on the 
table. 

“Two degrees! A hundred 
and twenty miles of latitude, 
and in consequence the longi- 
tude all to hell.” He turned 
on the mate savagely. ‘‘ Mister 
Mate,”’ he roared, “ this is the 
result of you coming to sea 
parish-rigged. If you had a 
sextant as you ought to have, 
damn you, this could never 
have happened.” 

Little Lloyd-Jones wilted 
before the blast. Flushing 
hotly he went up the com- 
panionway to keep his watch. 
The captain winked at Powell. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ there’s no 
harm done. The ship is safe, 
and she’s a hundred and fifty 
miles farther on than I thought 
she was.” 

Powell slept soundly that 
forenoon and came on deck 
again at noon. About half- 
past twelve the mate, having 
finished dinner, relieved him, 
and he went into the cabin for 
his meal. The captain was also 
on deck. Presently Miss Willis 
came out of her room and sat 
down beside the second mate. 

“Dad was too hard on Mr 


It’s in my 
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Lloyd-Jones this morning,” she 
began. “ After all, it was his 
own fault ; it was he who read 
the sextant wrong.” 

This remark rather put Powell 
ina quandary. Loyalty to both 
his superiors was ingrained in 
him, and he hardly knew what 
to say. Miss Willis, however, 
evidently expected a reply. 

“I don’t know,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘ After all, it’s an 
officer’s duty to carry a sex- 
tant with him. I have mine, 
although I never have to use 
it in this ship.” 

To his surprise Miss Willis’ 
face turned as red as fire. 

“* You,” she burst out pas- 
sionately. “I don’t suppose 
you have ever known what it 
is to be hard up in your 
life.” 

She rose from the table 
abruptly, went into her room 
and slammed the door. 

** Now I’ve put my foot in 
it,” Powell muttered ruefully. 

He did not see Miss Willis 
again until supper-time. When 
he was half-way through. 
that meal she descended from 
the deck, where she had been 
walking with her father, and 
stood behind him. 

** Miss Willis,” said Powell, 
“Tm afraid you must think 
me a frightful snob after what 
I said about the sextant.” 

“No, I don’t,” Miss Willis 
replied brightly. ‘“‘ You’re 
rather a dear, really.” 

She passed her hand over 
his head and gently ruffled 
his hair. Before he recovered 
she turned quickly and ran 
lightly up the companionway. 
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There followed the most dis- 
agreeable part of the voyage. 
From Sable Island to the shores 
of Cape Breton is only a hun- 
dred miles, but the Moira took 
a week to cover the distance. 
The wind came away from the 
west again, and it was now 
winter. Squall after squall— 
first rain, then sleet, finally 
snow—rushed at her and im- 
peded her progress; the seas 
ran high. The Gut of Canso 
was now out of the question, 
for the hostile wind would be 
sweeping through that narrow 
strait as through a funnel. 
There was nothing for it but 
to take the long route round 
Cape North and enter the 
Gulf of St Lawrence by the 
Cabot Strait. 

Those bitter days tested 
Powell’s capacity as an officer 


and a seaman to the full, and 
he came through them with 
credit. There were several good 
seamen before the mast in the 
Moira, but he was just as good 
as any of them, not even ex- 


cepting Jansen, the Scandi- 
navian. If there was hard or 
dangerous work about, Powell 
was the first to get at it. 
When the foresail or fore upper 
topsail had to be reefed, he 
would be found jockeying the 
swaying weather yard-arm as 
he hauled out the reef-earing ; 
when square-sails had to be 
furled, he would be where the 
work was heaviest—in at the 
bunt. It was valuable training 
for him; he was rapidly ac- 
quiring that self-reliance 
without which no seaman may 
succeed, and it stood him in 
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good stead in after years. One 
thing pleased him mightily; 
unlike the stately clipper in 
which he had put in all hig 
time at sea, the Moira, even in 
the worst of weather, shipped 
no heavy water on deck. Being 
in ballast trim and built of 
wood, she rode buoyantly over 
the tops of seas which would 
have swept clean over the deck 
of a loaded iron ship. 

Just about that time, too, 
he discovered that his com- 
mander had a capacity which 
up till then he had never 
revealed. When Captain Willis 
really got down to business 
there was not a more efficient 
shipmaster on the Western 
Ocean. Realising rather tardily 
that the Moira was long over- 
due at Charlottetown, he com- 
menced really to sail her. As 
has been already mentioned, 
she was not very fast, but she 
was weatherly. Carrying a 
press of canvas night and day, 
and tacking frequently, she 
ate her way to windward. 
Powell’s respect for the old 
man increased daily; indeed 
it turned to something like 
affection as he watched that 
sturdy figure, clad in gleaming 
oilskins, patiently standing for 
long hours beside the wheel, 
taking advantage of every slant 
and little change in the direc- 
tion of the wind that might 
help his vessel on. And the 
captain— no mean judge of 
character—had taken a fancy 
to his very capable young 
second mate. To begin with, 
he had been rather prejudiced 
against the genteel, big-ship 
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apprentice, but that feeling 
had passed long ago. 

Hard driven the Moira stag- 
gered past Cape North in a 
snow squall, the snow clearing 
to give her crew a glimpse of 
white hills and sombre pines. 
The wind was from the south- 
west, and she stood on until 
the Magdalen Islands were 
sighted; this done she was 
put about on to the starboard 
tack, and commenced to stand 
back toward the south-east. 
Then an unfortunate incident 
happened. She had just come 
round, the islands were astern, 
and she was gathering way. 
The crew, headed by Powell, 
were hauling taut the lee braces. 
The fore and lower topsail 
braces were belayed, and the 
hands commenced hauling on 
the upper topsail one; the 
weather braces were fast. Mr 
Lloyd-Jones, standing to wind- 
ward, was directing operations, 
when he suddenly became ab- 
sorbed in the view of the 
islands. Both braces of the 
yard were now as tight as bars, 
but no order to belay came 
from the mate; he had appa- 
rently forgotten all about the 
work in hand. The crew real- 
ised the situation, but they 
good - naturedly continued to 
pull. It would have been a 
breach of the etiquette of the 
sea for Powell to have given 
the order himself, or to suggest 
it to. the mate, so he tried 
another method of attracting 
his attention. He was singing 
out as they hauled, and he 
suddenly let out a louder yell. 
It had a different effect to 
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what he expected. The men, 
stimulated by it, put in an 
extra pull, and the yard split 
near the slings. The yard- 
arms dropped ; had it not been 
for the topgallant sheets the 
yard would have broken in 
two. The mate, startled by 
the splintering of timber, gave 
one look aloft, then flew aft 
along the deck for his life. He 
ran straight into the arms of 
Captain Willis, who was hurry- 
ing forward to see what was 
the matter, and that gentle- 
man’s remarks to him would 
never be printed. 

Fortunately the wind hauled 
to the north-west and moder- 
ated. The yard was fished 
with deals, round which chain 
lashings were passed, and it 
promised to last as far as 
Charlottetown, although it was 
evident that a new one would 
be required there. The next 
morning the Moira was off the 
east coast of Prince Edward 
Island with a leading wind 
which gradually shifted aft so 
that she could lay her course, 
and all that day she coasted 
along. The wind blew out of 
a clear sky; the water under 
the lee of the island was 
smooth; the sailing was ex- 
hilarating. Just before sunset 
she rounded into Northumber- 
land Strait; daylight should 
see her promised port in sight. 

Before it was quite dark, 
however, something rather dis- 
turbing happened. Powell, from 
the quarter-deck, suddenly 
noticed off the weather bow a 
seagull apparently standing on 
the water. It looked so un- 
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natural that he got out his 
binoculars to study it more 
closely. Then he discovered 
that it was actually standing 
on a flat piece of floating ice. 
Several other pieces passed close 
along the beam between the 
Moira and the shore. Then, 
about eight o’clock, she re- 
ceived a blow that made her 
shiver fore and aft; yet an- 
other piece had struck her on 
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the bow. Captain Willis gave 
orders to shorten sail, and with 
fore-royal, topgallant-sail, and 
main and mizzen gaff topsails 
furled, the Moira stood cau- 
tiously up the strait. The 
floating lumps of ice became 
more numerous; time and 
time again the barquentine 
bumped into them. The cap- 
tain saw very little of his bunk 
that night. 


VIit. 


The next morning the sun 
came up from the sea astern 
into a cloudless sky. It shone 
brightly on the snow-clad shores 
of Prince Edward Island and 
on the heads of Charlottetown 
Harbour, which lay broad out 
on the weather beam; but it 
brought little balm to the 
troubled soul of Captain Willis, 
for although his port was in 
sight it was as inaccessible to 
the Moira as a city standing 
in the middle of the plains. 
Lying between her and the 
heads was a great uneven 
ice-field covered with small 
hummocks. ’ 

* Now,” said the puzzled 
captain to Powell, who was 
standing by his side, “ what 
the devil can I do?” 

The Moira, under short can- 
vas and hugging close into the 
wind, was ghosting along at 
about three knots. Scattered 
lumps of ice, dazzling white on 
top, transparent blue at the 
edges, littered the cold-looking 
green sea all round her. It 
was bitterly cold; all the 


hands who were on deck were 
stamping their feet and flap- 
ping their arms in an endeavour 
to get warm. Presently as the 
anxious skipper stared across 
the ice-field he saw a cloud of 
smoke shoot up from between 
the heads, and a black-painted 
steamer made its appearance 
heading out to sea. Captain 
Willis got his telescope on to 
her. 

“The Stanley, the Govern- 
ment ice- breaker,” he pro- 
nounced. ‘“ Runs the mails 
between Georgetown and 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, in the 
winter. The ice must have 
made properly when she is 
leaving Charlottetown.” 

On the Stanley came, and 
Powell watched her with in- 
terest, then admiration, as she 
ploughed her way through the 
ice. She seemed to do it by 
downward pressure. She ap- 
peared to be drawing a lot of 
water aft and nothing forward, 
so that her propeller was well 
immersed while her sloping 
bow ran up on the ice and 
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broke it down by sheer weight. 
She passed through the ice as 
easily as a plough through 
stubble, turning it over under 
her forefoot like a furrow, and 
leaving a black wake of water 
behind her little wider than 
the breadth of her beam. She 
cleared the field and headed 
to pass under the Moira’s 
stern, wheeled, came up on 
the barquentine’s lee beam and 
slowed down. A man on her 
bridge raised a megaphone. 

“ Moira, ahoy !” 

“Hullo!” Captain Willis 
shouted in reply. 

“ There’s a tug-boat coming 
out to tow you in. Get the 
sail off your ship and look 
lively about it. I’ve got to 
see you into Charlottetown and 
get away. I can’t afford to be 
nipped here for the winter. I 
should have left last night, but 
you were sighted off Souris 
yesterday morning.” 

“Tf I go in there, I’ll_ be 
nipped for the winter,” Captain 
Willis roared, not without 
reason. 

“Can’t help that; owner’s 
orders,’’ was the laconic reply. 
“Hurry! There’s the tug- 
boat coming.” 

A small wooden tug—her 
bows protected against the ice 
by planks which had been 
nailed on to them—could now 
be seen coming down the watery 
lane which the Stanley had 
made. She was having diffi- 
culty. Already the lane was 
closing up, and it was evident 
that the Stanley would have 
to open it again before the tug 
towing the Moira could pass 
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through it. On the barquen- 
tine all hands were called, and 
the sails were clewed up, or 
lowered away, ready to be 
furled when the towing com- 
menced. The tug came along- 
side, a pilot from her climbed 
on to the Moira’s deck, then 
she ranged ahead and took the 
hawser. <A short length of it 
was slacked away, and the 
procession started: the Stanley 
leading, the tug following her, 
and the Moira close in the wake 
of the tug. 

From their position of van- 
tage aloft, where they were 
furling the sails on the fore- 
yards, the Moira’s crew got a 
good view of the proceedings. 
As the ships went on progress 
became slower, for the ice was 
piling up, and the whole bay 
seemed to be blocked by it. 
On several occasions the tug 
had to stop towing in the 
middle of the lane, which nar- 
rowed rapidly as the dis- 
placed ice closed in, while the 
Stanley struggled to force. a 
passage. Held up by the ice 
in front she would back until 
her stern almost touched the 
tug’s bow, then charge ahead 
full speed with her powerful 
engines opened right out. The 
shock when she struck the 
ice would make her tremble 
from stem to stern. Then as 
her forefoot ran up on it and 
crushed it down, a rift, widening 
into a stream, would open out 
ahead, and her stem would be 
forced into it. There were 
many anxious moments on 
board of all the vessels, but, 
the ice crashing and rending 
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around them, they gradually 
crept on. 

The day remained beautifully 
clear; there was no wind, and 
it was freezing hard. The pro- 
cession passed through the 
heads, and before long the 
white wooden houses and 
wharves of Charlottetown came 
into view. The Stanley began 
edging towards the shore, the 
tug following her every move. 
People were streaming down 
to the wharves to look on. 
Presently the ice-breaker, with 
her engines still working at 
full speed, went crashing past 
one of the wharves; so close 
was she to it that the ice which 
she pushed aside piled up on 
the face of it ; then she turned 
in a wide circle, blew a few 
farewell blasts on her steam 
whistle and commenced to 
battle her way seaward. The 
tug dragged the Moira alongside 
the wharf—a wooden one with 
sheds attached, behind which a 
locomotive was noisily shifting 
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some empty trucks,—let go the 
hawser, and proceeded ahead 
until she stuck; her winter’s 
work was over. The Moira 
came to rest alongside the 
wharf, and the ice closed in 
around her. The pilot who had 
been standing forward with the 
mate came aft. 

** Well, cap,” he said cheerily, 
“it was touch and go, but 
we’ve done it.” 

“We have,” Captain Willis 
replied without enthusiasm. 

The pilot turned-to Powell, 
who was standing by for a job 
with the men of his watch. 

“That'll do, mister,” he 
said. 

* What about getting out the 
mooring ropes ? ’ Powell asked. 

** What in hell for ? ” 

“To keep the ship alongside 
the wharf.” 

The pilot gave Powell a 
pitying look. 

“Mister,” he said, “ you 
couldn’t get the ship away from 
the wharf without dynamite.” 


IX. 


At breakfast the next morn- 
ing Captain Willis was by no 
means his usual self. He did 
not in the least resemble 
a shipmaster who, having 
triumphed .over many diffi- 
culties, hardships and dangers, 
had brought his ship safely 
to port at last. Indeed, his 
mood was apprehensive; he 
expected the owner of the 
Moira to pay him a visit that 
day, and he had several rather 
awkward things to explain 


away. There was, in the first 
place, the presence of his 
daughter on board, and he 
was well aware that the owner 
did not approve of females 
being carried in his ships. 
There was the long detention 
at Terceira and the very pro- 
tracted voyage across the At- 
lantic. In the ordinary course 
of events the Moira should 
now be speeding eastward 
loaded with a full cargo of 
oats; instead she was frozen 
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into Charlottetown Harbour for 
at least three months. Finally, 
there was the broken topsail 
yard, and that had been the 
result of sheer carelessness. It 
was fractured beyond repair ; 
@ new one would have to be 
made and sent up. A brief 
and very ingenious description 
of the accident had been in- 
serted in the mate’s log-book, 
so ingenious that the old man 
when he signed that day’s page 
had wondered where the mate 
had suddenly found the brains 
to manufacture it; but the keen 
and practical owner would 
doubtless soon ferret out the 
truth. 

** Mister Powell,” the captain 
said after breakfast, “if you 
see anything that looks like a 
shipowner coming along the 
wharf, give me a shout.” 

That forenoon all hands were 
working like beavers. The sails 
were loosed and were hanging 
from the yards drying; when 
dry they were to be unbent 
and stowed away in a snug 
loft ashore. The broken top- 
sail yard had to be sent down 
and some of the running gear 
unrove. About eleven o’clock 
Powell saw a thick-set man, 
who was wearing a heavy over- 
coat with a fur collar, come on 
to the wharf and look down at 
the deck. 

“That will be the bird,” he 
thought. 

He went to the companion- 
way and shouted to the cap- 
tain, who immediately came 
up it and peered along forward. 

“'That’s him,” he said with 
a sigh of resignation. 
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With great respect he went 
along the deck and greeted the 
owner, who came on board and 
followed him down into the 
cabin. The captain commenced 
to apologise profusely for the 
long passage he had made. 
The owner listened for a time 
in silence, then interrupted im- 
patiently— 

“ Ay, ay,” he said; 
what about a drappie ? ” 

“TI have the kettle on, sir,” 
Captain Willis replied. 

Prohibition at that time was 
enforced in Prince Edward 
Island by what was known as 
the Scot Act, and liquor could 
only be obtained from a chemist 
in case of sickness. Although 
normally healthy, Charlotte- 
town was usually invaded by 
a series of mild epidemics 
round about Christmas and 
the New Year. The festive 
season had, however, not yet 
arrived, and the owner liked 
a little stimulant. Now Cap- 
tain Willis had for years been 
chief officer of a steamer run- 
ning to the West India Islands, 
and there he had learned to 
make rum punch of an excep- 
tionally potent and delicious 
nature. The owner knew that 
punch and loved it. 

The captain brewed what he 
called a jorum, and the owner 
promptly got outside a glass 
of the steaming beverage. His 
glass was refilled, and while 
he sat sipping the punch with 
complete relish, the captain 
thought the time was ripe to 
put himself on the carpet and 
confess all his misdeeds and 
mistakes. He wound up by 
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again apologising for his long 
passage and various delays. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said 
the beaming owner. ‘“ Just 
suits me fine to have the Moira 
laid up here for a spell. I'll 
be down again to-morrow.” 

After the owner had gone, 
Captain Willis scratched his 
head and wondered how the 
Moira’s detention could pos- 
sibly suit her owner fine. Then 
he gave it up. After all, who 
was he to question the methods 
of big business men ? 

The sails having been dried 
and taken ashore and the Moira 
made snug aloft, the next job 
was to get her away a distance 
of ten feet from the wharf. 
The ice rose and fell with the 
tide, and there was a danger 
that the vessel would damage 
both herself and the wharf if 
she were allowed to remain 
alongside. Powell discovered 
that there were other means 
of getting her away besides 
dynamite; in local parlance, 
her crew could ‘cut her out.’ 
They started one morning. Ice 
saws, axes and long steel- 
shod poles were brought down. 
With the saws blocks of ice a 
yard square were cut, and with 
the poles they were thrust 
away beneath the ice-field. It 
was hard work, and grew harder 
as they proceeded and the 
blocks began to accumulate 
below the field —yet another 
experience for the second mate. 
This voyage had already pro- 
duced a multitude of situations 
which he had never been called 
upon to face before. The crew 
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took to the unaccustomed work 
readily. 

“* Arctic bloomin’ exploration, 
I call this,” cried the grinning 
Michael Murphy as he cheer- 
fully brandished his pole. 

An opening ten feet wide 
having been cut, ice anchors 
with warps attached were 
buried in the surface of the 
ice, and the vessel was hove 
away from the wharf through 
the ‘brash’ that had formed 
in the opening, and was quickly 
frozen into her new bed. The 
gangway ladder was lowered 
on the side next to the shore, 
a stout ladder connected the 
wharf to the ice, and thus com- 
munication was _ established. 
The Moira was snug in her 
winter quarters. 

After the cutting-out had 
been completed there was not 
very much that the little ves- 
sel’s crew could do _ except 
keep the deck clear of snow; 
and when Mr Lloyd-Jones asked 
permission to proceed to Pictou 
and spend Christmas there with 
an uncle whom he had not seen 
for years, the captain good- 
naturedly assented. Powell 
watched the mate go off with 
considerable satisfaction: he 
would now have more of Miss 
Willis’ company. ‘True, her 
attentions to his senior were 
few and of a rather compas- 
sionate nature—she seemed to 
think that the little man re- 
quired mothering ; but he was 
there all the time, and often 
in the way. With him out of 
the ship Powell would have @ 
clearer field ; he and Miss Willis 
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were bound to be thrown more 
upon each other’s society. 

Three days after Mr Lloyd- 
Jones had gone a letter from 
him arrived. Captain Willis 
brought it aboard, and after 
dinner he read it to his daughter 
and the second mate. This is 
how it ran— 


“Capt. WILLIS, 

DEAR Sir,—As my uncle has 
offered me a very good situa- 
tion here in Pictou, I would be 
greatly obliged if you could see 
your way to pay me off. Please 
send me a telegram. Thanking 
you in anticipation.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. LLOYD-JONES, 
First Mate.” 


“ Well, dad,” said Miss Willis, 
“what are you going to do 


about it?” 

“Do!” the captain replied. 
“What can I do?” 

“Pay him off,” said Miss 
Willis promptly. “‘ You wouldn’t 
stand in the way of a young 
fellow getting on. Besides, 
he can’t do much here just 
now.” 

“That’s all very well. This 
ship has got to go to sea again 
some day, and she can’t go 
without a mate.” 

“What about Mr Powell ? ” 
Miss Willis asked. ‘‘ You know, 
dad, you are always telling 
me what an efficient officer 
he is.” 

This unsolicited testimonial 
was too much for Powell. He 
felt himself blushing furiously. 

“ He has only a second mate’ 


certificate,” said Captain Willis 
tamely. 

His daughter gazed at him 
with scorn. She seemed to be 
indignant either at his ignor- 
ance or his stupidity. 

“You know very well, dad, 
that the authorities won’t hold 
up the ship because of that,” 
she replied warmly. ‘“ They 
will allow him to sail as mate 
and grant him a provisional 
certificate. Now isn’t it a 
blessing you took my advice 
and carried a certificated second 
mate this voyage ? ” 

“You know a damned sight 
too much about it,” said the 
captain gruffly. 

“Tm going up town this 
afternoon. Will I send the 
mate a wire to say you'll 
pay him off?” Miss Willis per- 
sisted. 

“ All right. Have it your 
own way,” her father growled. 

He rose and went into his 
own room, and when he got 
there he whistled a tune. Really 
he was quite pleased. The 
mate, the highest paid man in 
the crew, would not be eating 
the bread of idleness for the 
next three months. He was 
not much good anyway. The 
owner was sure to be pleased. 

“A good riddance of bad 
rubbish,” the captain muttered. 

Just as soon as her father 
left the cabin Miss Willis turned 
to Powell. Her eyes were 
sparkling, and she dropped him 
a little curtsey. 

** Promotion for you, my lad,” 
she said. “Are you coming 
up town with me? ” 
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One morning, four days later, 
Mr Lloyd-Jones returned from 
Pictou, packed his sea-chest 
and hauled it out of his room 
on to the floor of the cabin, 
then went ashore with the 
captain to be paid off. Later 
on Captain Willis returned with- 
out him and told Powell to 
transfer his belongings aft. 
Highly delighted, Powell did 
so; he was in his rightful place 
at last. 

During the previous after- 
noon he had noticed a number 
of people skating on a piece of 
ice which had been swept clear 
of snow higher up the harbour. 
He asked Miss Willis if she 
skated, and on receiving a reply 
that she did, he went ashore 
and purchased two pairs of 
skates. After dinner the cap- 
tain retired to his bunk, and 
his daughter and the second 
mate went on the wharf, 
trudged along the snow-clad 
bank, and came to the cleared 
portion of the ice. Not only 
skating but curling was in full 
swing. 

The assembled people were 
extremely cordial and hospit- 
able to the strangers, and they 
were at once invited on to the 
ice. A brazier was glowing on 
the bank, and a number of the 
young folks of the town were 
producing a constant supply 
of hot coffee. The owner’s 
daughter was amongst them ; 
she discovered that Miss Willis 
and Powell had come along 
from the ice-bound barquen- 


x. 


tine, pressed coffee and dough- 
nuts upon them and introduced 
them to a number of her friends. 
Miss Willis, looking more at- 
tractive than ever, was enjoy- 
ing herself thoroughly. Powell 
was a very presentable young 
fellow, and she was grateful 
to him for this rather unex- 
pected treat. The congenial 
gathering of gay young people 
was certainly a very delightful 
change after having been cooped 
up aboard the Moira fer four 
months. 

It was a glorious afternoon. 
The sky was cloudless, the air 
keen and bracing, the ice dry 
and in perfect condition. A 
genial good-humour seemed to 
pervade everyone there. The 
curlers laughed and chaffed 
each other, while the stones, 
purring as they went, glided 
smoothly along the surface of 
the ice. The happy care-free 
skaters went through some won- 
derful evolutions. Miss Willis 
and Powell were useful per- 
formers, but they could not 
come up to the high standard 
of most of the others. 

“Never mind,” Powell mur- 
mured to his companion when 
they stopped for a breather, 
*‘ after a few weeks’ practice 
like this we'll be just as good 
as any of them.” 

His companion sighed. 

“I’m afraid not,” she said 
rather wistfully. 

All too soon the sun, a great 
red ball of fire, drew down 
toward the low-lying band of 
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mist which hung around the 
roof-tops of the houses in the 
town. The curlers played a 
last end, the skaters began to 
make for the bank. While 
Powell was removing Miss 
Willis’ skates, they were in- 
formed that there would be a 
torchlight carnival on the night 
_ of the next full moon; they 
were cordially invited to it and 
urged to come along any after- 
noon. Amid a chorus of fare- 
wells from their newly-found 
friends they commenced to walk 
back to the ship. It was rough 
going; Miss Willis slipped her 
arm through her companion’s, 
and they trudged in silence 
through the snow. When they 
reached the dark shadows cast 
on the wharf by the sheds she 
suddenly disengaged herself, ran 
along the wharf, nipped quickly 
down the ladder, and got on 
board the Moira before Powell 
quite realised that she had 
gone. He followed her slowly. 
As he went over the gangway 
the cheery strains of a con- 
certina floated along from the 
deck-house. The men—good 
chaps every one of them, even 
Jansen since he had been edu- 
cated, Powell thought—had al- 
ways been fairly contented, 
and now that he had moved 
aft to where he ought to be, 
they were probably more con- 
tented still. He was certain 
that they liked him, but it was 
only natural they should feel 
@ certain amount of restraint 
when an officer was living in 
the same house and only sepa- 
rated from their den by a thin 
partition. 
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It was freezing hard, fifteen 
degrees below zero; the stars 
were shining brightly. From 
the starboard side of the Moira 
a white plain of ice stretched 
right across to the other side 
of the bay; on her port side 
were the wharf and sheds, all 
heavily shrouded in snow. She 
looked very lonely, forlorn and 
desolate lying there amid the 
surrounding cold whiteness, but 
both in cabin and deck-house 
stoves were glowing; in the 
galley the steward had a private 
fire of his own; everywhere it 
was snug and cosy. As he 
went down the companionway 
into the little cabin, carrying 
the skates, Powell reflected 
with satisfaction that he was 
there for the night; in future 
where he fed he would sleep. 

During supper, although her 
eyes were bright and there was 
a glow on her cheeks after 
her afternoon of exercise, Miss 
Willis was far from her usual 
self. She seemed to Powell to 
be restless and rather sad, and 
she rarely spoke. After supper 
she went to her room and closed 
the door. Her father got a 
magazine, lit his pipe and 
settled himself comfortably be- 
fore the roaring stove. Powell 
got a book and did the same. 
About eight o’clock the cap- 
tain rose, opined that it was a 
cold night and decided to brew 
a jorum of punch. The kettle 
was already boiling, and before 
long Powell was sitting at the 
table with a glass of the 
famous mixture in front of him. 

It was the first time he had 
tasted it; an agreeable warm 
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glow went through him, and 
he thought the drink an ex- 
cellent episode in an extremely 
pleasant day. Just then he 
was thoroughly enjoying life, 
and he was getting on well in 
his profession too—twice dur- 
ing supper Captain Willis had 
addressed him as “ Mister 
Mate.” If only Violet would 
come out and join them he 
would be perfectly happy; occa- 
sionally he lifted his eyes and 
glanced at her door, but it 
remained obstinately shut. 
Well, now that the mate was 
going for good, he would prac- 
tically have her all to himself. 
He looked forward to many 
delightful afternoons on the ice 
before the Moira ultimately left 
Charlottetown. 

About half- past eight he 
heard footsteps coming along 
the deck, then the noise of 
some person knocking snow off 
his boots. The door of the 
companionway opened and Mr 
Lloyd-Jones descended into the 
cabin. 

* Good evening, sir,” he said 
meekly. 

“Evening,” the captain re- 
plied. 

*“T’ve just come for my box, 
sir.” 

Captain Willis nodded and 
went on reading. Powell sat 
watching, and to his surprise 
saw the former mate open the 
door of Miss Willis’ room and 
go inside. Presently his back 
appeared, followed by a trunk, 
the other end of which was 
supported by the captain’s 
daughter. She was fully dressed 
for the open air. 
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“Mr Powell,” she said, 
*‘would you please tell two 
or three of the men to carry 
our luggage up to the station? 
We're going off by the night 
train to Georgetown.” 

The startled captain wheeled 
his revolving chair. 

“We! Who’s we?” he de- 
manded. 

** My husband and I,”’ Violet 
replied quietly. 

The captain glared at the 
couple. lLloyd-Jones, holding 
his wife’s hand, was grinning 
nervously. Mrs Liloyd-Jones 
appeared to be perfectly self- 
possessed. 

*“Good heavens!” Captain 
Willis roared, “‘ when did you 
marry that thing ? ” 

It seemed to him that his 
daughter had never been long 
enough ashore in Charlotie- 
town to marry anyone. 

** About six months ago, dad, 
when you were away on your 
last voyage,” she replied. Then 
she flashed a bewitching smile 
at Powell. “He pawned his 
sextant to pay for the honey- 
moon,” she added. 

* Suffering smoke ! ” groaned 
the disgusted captain. “‘ What 
are you going to live on?” 

“We'll be all right, dad,” 
said his daughter. ‘“ John may 
not be much of a success 28 
mate of a barquentine——” 

“By God! he isn’t,” the 
captain roared. 

“But,” his daughter con- 
tinued imperturbably, ‘‘ he has 
a clever head, and now that he 
has this good job and a fur- 
nished house in Pictou, we will 
get on nicely.” 
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She stooped over her father, 
who had turned his back on 
her, and kissed the bald spot 
on top of his head. 

“ Now be asport, dad. Write 
me a nice letter to Pictou, and 
T'll run across and spend a few 
days with you before you sail,” 
she said. 

*A sport!” the old man 
groaned. 

His elbows were leaning on 
the table, his head resting on 
his hands; he looked the pic- 
ture of dejection. Mrs Lloyd- 
Jones placed her hands on his 
shoulders and again kissed the 
bald spot. 

“Poor old dad,’ she said 
softly. 

Then she moved to the 
second mate’s side and once 
again ruffled his hair with her 
fingers 


* Now, Mr Powell,” she said 


briskly, “what about those 
men? We mustn’t lose that 
train. We're crossing in the 
Stanley to-morrow.” 

Powell rose, went up on 
deck and called three men 
from the deck-house. The 
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young couple followed him. 
He shook hands with them 
and wished them luck, then 
watched their figures—especi- 
ally one of them—as they 
clambered on to the wharf 
and disappeared behind the 
sheds. When they were out 
of sight he returned to the 
cabin. The old man, still look- 
ing dejected, sat by the stove 
puffing at his pipe. Powell lit 
his, and the two men regarded 
each other in silence. 

** Mister Mate,” said the cap- 
tain at last, “ there’s only one 
cure for this—more drink. Ill 
brew another jorum. Slip along 
to the galley and fill up the 
kettle.” 

After all, the depression in 
the cabin did not last very 
long. Within a month Captain 
Willis, in a forgiving mood, 
went across to Pictou to spend 
a week with the now prosperous 
but penitent couple; while, 
before the Moira ultimately 
left Charlottetown, Powell put 
in many delightful afternoons 
on the ice—with the owner’s 
daughter. 





WHITE RATS AND MOONSHINE. 


BY D. CARUS WILSON. 


THE rain fell as only rain in 
the West Highlands can fall. 
The clouds had dropped like a 
grey curtain, veiling all land- 
marks, and it was impossible 
to believe that the sun had 
shone brightly that morning; 
so brightly that I had set out 
in the highest of spirits to 
continue my solitary tramp, in 
spite of the head-shakings of 
the old couple who had put me 
up the night before with true 
Highland hospitality. They had 
evidently disapproved of my 
idea of a perfect holiday, and 
hinted darkly that no good 
could come of walking about 
alone among moors and moun- 
tains. Certainly no good was 
coming of it at the moment, 
and as I sat on a cold stone 
with water running down my 
neck, and water oozing into my 
shoes, I felt exactly what I 
was—a thoroughly foolish and 
miserable woman. To have 
heard a superior male voice 
saying that it was just like a 
female to attempt a short-cut 
without a map, would. have 
brought a sense of comfort 
and failed for once to rouse 
resentment, but the only sound 
that fell upon my ears was the 
dripping of the rain and the 
sad cry of unseen birds. Even 
if I had not lost my map it 
would have been of little use, 
as I could see nothing but the 
stones and heather within a 


few feet of where I sat, and 
had lost all sense of direction. 
Spraining one’s ankle was also 
@ feminine failing, I thought 
ruefully, and wondered how 
far I could limp. The only 
thing I knew definitely was 
that I was miles from any- 
where. 

Before the rain started I 
had seen black - faced sheep 
on the moor. Where there 
were sheep there might be a 
shepherd and a cottage. The 
proper thing to do was to find 
a stream and follow it down 
until it reached a bigger burn, 
and follow that down until it 
reached something else. The 
place abounded with tiny 
streams, but they all lost them- 
selves and me in a bog. 

At last, guided by my ear, I 
found a good-sized burn tumb- 
ling on a steep course that was 
painful going, but must, 
felt, lead to something less 
dreary than the high plateau. 
The noise of the water was a 
relief after the uncanny siill- 
ness of the bog, and gave me a 
sense of companionship. Down 
we went, the burn and I, but 
my pace was deadly slow com- 
pared with the light-hearted 
leaping of my chattering com- 
panion. All around pressed 
the clammy mist heavy with 
the chill sense of isolation. 
Several times I stopped te 
rest, and to put my burning 
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ankle under the icy flow of a 
miniature waterfall. I tied a 
wet handkerchief over the swell- 
ing and bound my stocking 
puttee-wise over it, which cer- 
tainly relieved the pain but 
made my shoe uncomfortable 
and laid my leg bare to the 
scratching assaults of the 
heather. All this took time, 
and I was horrified to find that 
it was already the hour at 
which, according to plan, I 
should be seated in dry clothes 
by a cheerful fire, enjoying a 
pleasant combination of tea 
and supper. I groaned at the 
thought and broke off a piece 
of nut chocolate, which had 
once seemed quite good enough 
as an emergency ration. 

Down and on I went until 
it seemed that somewhere not 
far ahead my mountain torrent 
was making a new and much 
louder noise. I went cautiously, 
which was as well, for sure 
enough with very little warning 
it plunged over a rocky ledge 
and disappeared into the mist. 
I sat at the top of the precipice 
wondering whether there was 
@ drop of 20 feet or 200 below 
me. My eyes told me nothing, 
but my ears after a time con- 
veyed the impression that at 
no great distance the burn fell 
into a large pool. I would risk 
it, but not at that spot, if I 
could find another less steep. 

Without losing sound of the 
water, which was my only 
guide, { worked along the 
edge until I found a way of 
descent that looked easier in 
its beginning. I would throw 
my rucksack over first. I 
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should be less encumbered, and 
by the sound of its fall could 
perhaps judge the distance that 
I had to follow. Over it went, 
with my pyjamas, tooth-brush 
and spare clothing—bump, roll, 
rattle, bump—then silence. If 
the mist had muffled its last 
fall, the loose stones that had 
accompanied it would still have 
been heard. I felt reassured, 
until I was clinging to rock 
and heather, searching for a 
safe foothold. Then in a night- 
mare of apprehension I felt 
certain that I was somewhere 
near the summit of a terrific 
cliff. The nightmare sensation 
was increased soon afterwards, 
when, foot and hand slipping 
at the same instant, I fell, and 
felt with a gasp of horror that 
the end was near. It was in- 
deed much nearer and of a dif- 
ferent kind than in my alarm 
I had anticipated, for I found 
myself and my rucksack, both 
unharmed, lying on a stretch 
of flat turf that proved to be 
the margin of a loch into which 
my burn had vanished. This 
was annoying; but if streams 
flowed in they also probably 
flowed out, which proved to be 
the case when I had limped 
some way along the loch edge. 

The next stage of the journey 
down into a lower valley was 
mostly a repetition of the first, 
but as much longer as it was 
less steep. Presently it seemed 
that the mist was becoming 
thinner. Undoubtedly the 
clouds were rising, or else I 
was coming out below them. 
Shortly afterwards I was free 
of the wet blanket that had 
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shrouded me, and could at last 
look around. I was in a wide 
boggy valley, but even had I 
had my map I could have 
taken no bearings, for the 
mountains were still lost in 
the clouds and there was, of 
course, no sun to guide me. 
Away to my left I thought I 
could see trees—all else was a 
swampy waste without sign of 
life. Towards the wood I 
stumbled, and soon got in- 
volved in heather almost 
shoulder high. It was depress- 
ingly clear that no shepherd 
or keeper was in the habit of 
visiting this desolate region. 
Things began to look serious 
for me. My foot was very 
painful and my pace slow. The 
long light days of early summer 
were no more, and on such a 
gloomy evening the September 
night would close in early. 

The chief thing at the moment 
was to reach the shelter of the 
trees, which proved to be the 
hardest part of the day’s jour- 
ney. Between the roots of the 
giant heather were bog holes ; 
but I was there at last, to find 
a fringe of pine, and beyond it 
a dense wood of birch. Roots 
and trunks were moss-grown, 
and where timber had fallen it 
lay rotting or tangled among 
the branches of living neigh- 
bours. It was also clear that 
no kindly forester was to be 
met with here ; in fact, it was 
easy to imagine that I was the 
first human being to set lintpintg 
foot in this eerie spot. 

I sat down on a fallen log, 
and, staring at an evil-looking 
fungus, wondered what to do. 
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The valley was cup-shaped, 
and the rim of it rose into 
cloud all round. To get out 
it seemed that I must climb 
into the mist again, and might 
as likely start at the base of 
@ mountain as the bottom of a 
pass. I was better off where I 
was—besides, my mileage ig 
limited, and even without a 
sprained ankle I had reached 
that limit. 

I have often spent a night in 
the open, but on previous occa- 
sions it had been from choice 
rather than necessity, and every 
comfort had been provided. 
This was a very different affair, 
likely to afford all the dis- 
comforts attendant upon lack 
of provision and prevision. I 
knew at least that, however 
wet the weather, I could always 
get a fire with birch bark at 
hand, but my guardian angel 
must have fallen out with St 
Anthony that day, for when I 
came to search for matches 
my pocket was empty. They 
must have been jerked out 
when I had fallen down the 
imagined precipice. Tears 
would have been almost justified 
at that moment, and I think it 
was only my reluctance to add 
to the general dampness that 
restrained me. Wearily I piled 
dead bracken in the shelter of 
a half-fallen tree, changed my 
stockings and some of my 
clothes, divided the remains of 
my chocolate into two meagre 
halves for to-day’s supper and 
to-morrow’s breakfast, and pre- 
pared to spend the night in as 
much sleep as I could get. 

But I was not destined to eat 
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chocolate in the morning. If 
someone had told me what I 
should have for breakfast, and 
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in what strange company, I 
would not have believed them 
—but I anticipate. 


II. 


I must have been very tired, 
for, in spite of my strange 
surroundings, sleep, deep and 
dreamless, came swiftly upon 
me. When I awoke it was 
quite dark, but from my 
bracken bed I could see a star 
shining between the breaking 
clouds above the tree-tops. It 
was a comforting sight, and I 
lay watching it until, wide 
awake and rather cold, I sat 
up and looked at my watch. 
Ithad stopped. Again I blamed 
that unfortunate fall. In the 
wood it was dark as pitch, the 
trunks near me looking hardly 


less solidly black than the 
spaces between them. For a 
moment I thought I saw a pin- 


point of light. The starshine 
was still in my eyes, I thought, 
and at the same moment saw 
it again. There could be no 
mistake this time. Somewhere 
in the depths of the wood a 
light was burning. As I stared 
it vanished, to reappear and 
vanish again. Whatever it 
was, it was moving among the 
trees, and, as far as I could 
judge, coming towards me. 
Suddenly I was seized with 
&@ bad attack of the ‘ creeps.’ 
To be alone in the wilds holds 
no fear for me, but to find that 
I was sharing a lonely wood 
with something or someone 
wknown, was most unpleasant. 
I could hear no sound, which 
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was quite natural on that moss- 
grown ground, but to my 
startled imagination this seemed 
to add greater horror to the un- 
canny situation. Will-o’-the- 
Wisp came to my mind. I had 
never seen it, but felt sure that 
here was no bog-fire but the 
light of a lantern. Whoever 
carried it must either be very 
short or have unusually long 
arms, for it seemed always to 
shine close to the ground. It 
vanished for a longer time, 
and when it twinkled through 
the trees again it was obvi- 
ously much farther off. This 
determined me. I was being 
ridiculous to let my nerves 
run away with my imagination, 
and if the bearer of the lamp 
could move silently, so could 
I. With hands outstretched 
before me I slipped between 
the birch trunks. Again I 
thought of Will -o’ -the- Wisp 
and the fate of those who 
pursued him, and again I felt 
certain that the light I fol- 
lowed had been kindled with a 
match. I was gaining ground 
in spite of moving in darkness, 
and had seen past doubt that 
it was a hurricane lamp, when 
it disappeared with a complete- 
ness that could not be accounted 
for by intervening trees. 

I stood still and waited for 
some time, but nothing hap- 
pened. All was as dark and 
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silent as it had been when I 
awoke among the bracken. If 
I had thought there was a 
chance of finding the place again 
I might have groped my way 
back. As it was, I moved 
cautiously forward, my heart 
beating with apprehension. 
Two minutes later I sniffed at 
the air, and reassurance flooded 
me with warm relief. There 
was nothing ghostly about the 
smell of peat smoke. Boldly I 
went forward now. Something 
more solid than trees loomed 
before me, and a square crack 
of light shone from a shuttered 
window. I groped for the 
door and knocked. Shuffling 
footsteps moved within, and 
then more light streamed from 
the open door over the snow- 
white head of an old woman. 
“What do you want? ” she 
asked, and there was neither 
surprise nor welcome in her 
harsh voice. It was not until 
I had fully explained my plight, 
and shown my swollen ankle, 
that she stood aside and 
motioned me to enter. As I 
did so I heard a scuffle, but 
saw nothing living, as I blinked 
round at my surroundings. My 
eyes becoming accustomed to 
the smoke and the sudden light, 
I saw the lantern I had chased 
in the darkness of the wood 
hanging from the low rafters 
in company with a side of bacon 
and several strings of onions 
that were so long one had 
to bend one’s head to avoid 
them. On the red peats a 
black pot simmered, and at 
the sight and smell of it I 
said in a voice that I hardly 


recognised as being my own, 
“Tm terribly hungry.” My 
knees suddenly gave, and I 
sank on to a pile of sacks 
by the warm hearth. With- 
out a word the woman dip- 
ped a tin bowl into the pot 
and handed it to me. She 
sat motionless at the other 
side of the fire, gazing into it, 
while I first sipped and then 
devoured the more solid por- 
tion of my broth with more 
relish than I had ever taken 
@ meal before. Even without 
the added spice of hunger it 
was good, composed of potatoes, 
onions, bits of rabbit and 
bacon. As I had been given 
no spoon I ate the largest 
pieces in my fingers, and by 
the time I had come to the 
last rabbit-bone I felt well 
enough to look around me 
again. 

There was no furniture of 
any description in the hovel— 
one could scarcely call it a 
house. The floor was of hard 
beaten mud, and above the 
smoky rafters I could see the 
tangled roots of plants that 
were growing in the thatch. 
My hostess was seated like 
myself on sacks, and in the 
corner behind her were some 
more, stuffed with bracken and 
evidently used as a bed. A 
frying-pan and a kettle rested 
on the flat hearthstone, a tin 
mug and a big spoon hung from 
nails in the rough stone wall, 
a bucket of water stood by the 
door, and that seemed to be 
about all. 

As I gazed on this scene of 
poverty, a string of onions; 
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that hung close to the old 
woman, began to swing. The 
hut seemed curiously free from 
the draughts one would have 
expected in such a place, and 
yet the onions swung and 
quivered in a most unaccount- 
able fashion. So extraordinary 
was the whole adventure that 
I half expected to see the 
string of onions turn into some- 
thing else—a snake, perhaps. 
The explanation was hardly 
less unpleasant to me, for from 
the shadow of the rafters a 
pair of pink eyes looked down. 
Using the onions as a form of 
rope ladder, a large white rat 
was descending from the roof. 
“Look out!” I cried in- 
voluntarily, but the woman 
took no notice of me, nor of 
the rat when it leaped upon 
her shoulder and slid down on 
to the floor, where in a moment 
it was joined by another from 
behind the stack of peats. I 
looked round. The firelight 
drew an answering glow from 
many more eyes. The whole 
place was swarming with rats, 
and all of them white. I 
stamped my foot suddenly and 
heard again the scuffle that 
had greeted my entry. The 
old woman looked up and 
spoke for the first time since 
she had opened the door. 
' “Tt is late,” she said. “‘ You 
can sleep in there.” She 
pointed to the wall behind me, 
and, turning, I saw that a 
round hole had been knocked 
through it into what must 
have once been byre or barn. 
T erept into my strange sleep- 
ing apartment and found it 
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piled almost to the roof with 
bracken. Warm and dry and 
comfortable as it was, what 
remained of the night was 
made horrible for me by the 
squeaking, scuffling and smell 
of countless rats. 

Morning was late in coming 
to the hovel in the dark wood. 
While the old dame was still 
sleeping I crept out and washed 
away the weariness of broken 
slumber in a sparkling burn 
that ran through the trees over 
moss-grown stones and between 
lichen-covered boulders. Not 
far from the cottage I noticed 
the remains of another, over- 
grown and ruined, I judged, 
for a long time. However, if 
people had lived and one of 
them still remained in this 
lonely spot, it was unlikely to 
be very far from other habita- 
tions, although I could see no 
traces of communication with 
the outside world. 

I was more annoyed than 
surprised to find that my ankle 
was still swollen, and so stiff 
that I knew it would be im- 
possible to walk far that day. 

As I came back from my 
cold bath, fragrant wood smoke 
was rising from the battered 
chimney. The door was open, 
and in a patch of sunshine on 
the threshold a gigantic rat, 
who evidently shared my taste 
for cleanliness, was busily 
washing his whiskered face. 
He looked up at me with his 
pink eyes and moved aside in 
a gentlemanly fashion as I 
entered. I felt that by day 
I did not mind the creatures 
so much. 
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The old woman was frying 
bacon. As she looked round 
towards the light I was startled 
to see that her eyes were as 
pink as those of the rat. She 
was bent with rheumatism, 
but her snowy locks were not 
due, as I had first thought, to 
advanced age, but to the un- 
mistakable fact that, like her 
strange pets, she was an albino. 

Breakfast was a silent meal. 
“You had best be gone from 
here,” she said at last, looking 
at me through a pair of dark 
glasses that she had put on 
directly the sunlight had 
struggled in through the open 
door. The window, which was 
without glass, was still half 
shuttered. 

I inwardly agreed with her, 
but was appalled by her answer 
when I asked how far it was to 
the nearest road, village or 
railway station. All were out 
of the question for me that 
day, or the next, I feared. In 
my crippled condition half the 
distance she spoke of so lightly 
would have been beyond me. 
I offered her payment, and 
said that if she would keep 
me until my foot was better, I 
would try not to be a trouble- 
some lodger. Somewhat to my 
surprise she ignored the prof- 
fered money, and replied shortly : 
“ Stay, if you have a mind to.” 
With that she shuffled out into 
the wood. 

I soon discovered that, like 
Flanigan’s aunt, ‘“‘ she ate when 
she was hungry and she drank 
when she was dry.” Although 
my watch refused to go I had 
a fair idea of time by the sun, 
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and it was not until the late 
afternoon that another meal 
appeared. My unwilling hostess 
came in with a square of sack- 
ing, which she dumped on the 
floor by the fire that I had 
been keeping in with peats. I 
counted about thirty small 
trout, and guessed she must 
have ‘ guddled’ them, in her 
shoes and stockings, too, as 
they were still dripping wet 
from wading in the burn. No 
wonder she had rheumatism! 
Trout and bacon frizzled most 
appetisingly in the frying-pan, 
I had cleaned it. She made 
no comment on my industry, 
and after food went to sleep 
in her corner. I went out to 
renew the cold-water compress 
round my ankle. 

Now that there was no mist, 
I could see the gap in the 
mountains that gave access to 
the valley, and longed to escape 
through it to the world I knew, 
for less and less did I like my 
present surroundings. 

The sun went down in 3 
blaze of gold, and soon after- 
wards the woman awoke and 
began to prepare the same kind 
of stew that I had enjoyed the 
night before. Stars blinked im 
a clear sky, and presently the 
moon, almost full, turned the 
birch wood into a fairy grove. 
Even my queer companion 
seemed moved by the beauty 
of the scene, for she kept 
going to the door and looking 
out. Presently she pulled for- 
ward a small sack of grain and 
seattered some on the floor. 
Quite soon some of the white 
rats that were, as usual, scail- 
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pering about the place, came 
out from their favourite haunts 
and started to eat the corn. 
Most of them were pretty tame, 
and she had little difficulty in 
catching them as they fed 
and putting them into a bag, 
the top of which she tied up 
with string. I watched with 
growing interest, and noticed 
what large and powerful-looking 
hands she had. She snapped 
the stout string with her fingers 
as easily as I should have 
broken cotton thread. Feeling 
my eyes upon her, perhaps, she 
looked up and suggested that 
I should go to bed. After 
the short amount of sleep I 
had had the previous night, I 
was really quite tired and ready 
to take the hint; so with a 
“Good night” that was un- 
answered I crawled into my 
bracken. 

Sleepy as I undoubtedly was, 
curiosity kept me awake. In- 
stinct, however, prompted me 
to feign slumber, and so, after 
an interval spent in making 
preparations for the night and 
arranging my couch, I lay 
still and breathed deeply. For 
a long time nothing happened, 
and I must have dozed, for I 
became conscious that my eyes 
were shut. Opening them, I 
saw a beam of light slanting 
through the bracken - fronds 
that fringed the round entrance 
to my barn. It came from the 
lamp in the other room that 
was now standing on the floor 
in full view of where I lay. 
A minute later I saw the 
Wwoman’s feet come into the 
Picture framed by the broken 
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wall, and her hand and fore- 
arm, as she stooped to take up 
the lamp. She moved out of 
my line of vision, and by the 
sudden darkness I knew that 
she had gone out into the 
wood. I crawled forward and 
peeped out of the hole in the 
wall, feeling much like a rat 
myself. The door was open, 
and I could see her just out- 
side, the bag over her shoulder. 
Then she vanished into the 
shadows, but for a time I 
could still see the lamp winking 
between the trees. 

Thereafter I most certainly 
slept, to be roused once more 
by the slanting beams of the 
lamp. Again it was standing 
on the floor, and a splashing 
sound came from near the 
door. Stealthily I moved till 
I could see the white-haired 
woman. She was washing her 
hands in the bucket of water. 
When she had finished drying 
them on her cotton apron she 
put out the light, and I could 
hear her moving towards her 
bed and see the dim glow from 
the still red peats. 

The next morning, as on the 
first, I rose early to bathe in 
the burn. As I unfastened the 
door as quietly as possible, my 
eyes fell on the bucket that 
stood near. The water had a 
strange appearance. I stooped 
to examine it. It was quite 
pink, and on the surface floated 
a number of white hairs. It 
did not need great intelligence 
to grasp at the nature of the 
colouring matter. With a 
shudder I passed out into the 
clean air of a fresh day. 
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As I washed I thought out 
the situation, and then tested 
the strength of my ankle. The 
swelling was considerably less, 
but it was still stiff and un- 
comfortable, with a discomfort 
that I knew would rapidly turn 
again to pain should I attempt 
too much. I must somehow 
stand another day in company 
with the creature who now 
filled me with horror. What 
had she been doing in the night ? 
Altogether, with her pink eyes, 
taciturn expression and large 
misshapen hands, she was a 
repulsive spectacle, and her 
nocturnal pursuits I felt sure 
were 6ven more repulsive. 

Limping back towards the 
lonely hovel in the dark wood, 
it almost seemed as if I were 
living in a Grimm’s fairy story. 
The setting was perfect in 
every detail, and there was 
the witch herself carrying a 
bucket of fresh water from the 
spring. The day before I would 
have helped her, but now I 
took my place by the fire with- 
out so much as looking at her. 
I could not bear those dreadful 
eyes. She, however, as un- 
daunted by my frigid attitude 
as she had been unresponsive 
to my previous attempts at 
friendliness was unusually talk- 
ative, and for the first time 
appeared really interested in 
me and my concerns. During 
breakfast she kept up a bom- 
bardment of questions, most of 
which I answered in mono- 
syllables. How was my foot ? 
Had I slept well? Would not 
my friends be anxious about 
me? Perhaps they would send 
out a search party? I re- 
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assured her on the last points, 
All that my friends knew wag 
that I was on a walking tour, 
and as my final destination 
was unfixed, no one would be 
likely to worry, which was a 
great relief to me. It seemed 
also to be a relief to my 
hostess. I wondered why, and 
immediately wished I had not 
told her. I tried treating her 
with the silence that she had 
hitherto treated me, but she 
was unabashed and chatted on, 
making rabbit snares with great 
skill as she talked. I must stay 
and see the moon, she said, 
to which I replied that I had 
seen it the night before. ‘Oh, 
but it is the full moon that you 
must see!’ she exclaimed. 
Like the roads that lead to 
Rome, all conversation with 
the white-haired woman seemed 
to lead to the moon. I spent 
the day massaging, bathing 
and resting my ankle, being 
quite determined to leave the 
next morning. The woman's 
sudden friendliness was hateful 
to me, and whether or not it 
was imagination, I fancied that 
she watched my every move- 
ment from behind her black 
spectacles. Certainly whenever 
I went out I found her lurking 
in the trees near-by, or following 
me with good advice as to how 
to bandage my foot and offers 
of assistance, which I declined. 
She neither left the cottage 
nor slept, as on the previous 
day, and when night came l 
was thankful at the prospect 
of retiring to the privacy of 
the barn. ‘‘ You go to bed 
early to-night,” she said, “‘ and 
to-morrow night we will watch 
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the full moon together.” To- 
morrow night I shall, I hope, 
be miles away, I told myself 
by way of encouragement, as 
I settled down amongst the 
bracken in a position from 
which I could see part of the 
next room. 

The programme of the even- 
ing before was evidently being 
repeated, for I could see rats 
running across the floor to the 
lure of grain. After a long 
time I heard the woman moving 
about. She made up the fire, 
then took down the lamp and 
went out. I scrambled through 
the hole in the wall. She had 
shut the door behind her this 
time. From a crack in the 
window-shutters I peeped out, 
and could see the lamp and 
the woman’s dark shadow mov- 
ing in the moonlit grove. I 
waited until she was out of 
earshot, then opened the door 
and followed the guiding light 
a3 I had done when it first 
led me into this strangely un- 
pleasant adventure. 

The wood became denser. 
Presently it seemed that the 
lamp was stationary. I went 
on, keeping to the shadows, 
for the moon was very bright. 
The lamp was standing on the 
ground near the edge of a 
small clearing, in the midst 
of which was a large stone. 
By the stone stood the woman 
with her back to me, so that 
I had to move cautiously round 
through a belt of trees. As I 
went, I could hear her moaning 
and muttering in a way that 
made my flesh creep. When I 
looked out again the stone was 
between us. The moonlight 


fell on her white hair as she 
bent above it. I felt that I 
was looking back over a thou- 
sand years at a scene of pagan 
sacrifice. A wave of horror 
swept over me, and for a 
minute I felt too sick and 
faint to move; then fearfully 
I drew back, terrified lest a 
snapping twig should betray 
my presence to the blood-lusting 
lunatic at the stone altar. 

Back at the cottage I groped 
feverishly for my rucksack. 
Some of my things fell out 
into the bracken. It was too 
dark to find them. I seized a 
great armful of the stuff where 
they had fallen and dragged 
it to the hearth, where I 
could see what I had lost. 
In five minutes I had every- 
thing packed, and made for 
the door. As I opened it I 
saw the lamp coming through 
the trees towards me. I dodged 
round the house and ran like 
fury. Had I been seen as I 
stood silhouetted against. the 
firelight from the open door- 
way? The question was an- 
swered in a terrifying manner 
when, glancing over my shoul- 
der, I saw the light of the 
lamp flitting through the trees 
behind me. It moved fast, but 
my feet were winged with fear, 
and I fled faster. She must 
have lost sight of me quite 
soon in the tangled shadows of 
the grove, but I did not slacken 
my pace until forced to by the 
deep heather. Once beyond 
that, the ground rose towards 
the stony ridge that I had 
marked in my mind as being 
the best way out of this end 
of the valley, and the going, 
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though steep, was easier. As 
I climbed I glanced from time 
to time behind me, but nothing 
moved in the rapidly widening 
space between me and the wood. 

Three-quarters of an hour 
later I turned for a last look 
at the valley. In the white 
radiance of the moon the wood 
lay like a dark patch of shade, 
and quite distinctly I could 
see a light burning in it. 
Surely it could not be the lamp ! 
As I watched, it brightened, 
and above the trees a black 
cloud rose and hung in the 
quiet air. I remembered the 
armful of dead bracken I had 
left by the fire. Smoke and 
flames was the last I saw of 
that abode of evil, and I 
hoped that I should never see 
or hear again of its inmate— 
but I did. 

A week later I was walking 
on the outskirts of a busy 
little town that linked boat 
and train service for a wide 
area. My things were packed 
and waiting at the hotel where 
I had been staying, until it 
was time to go to the station. 
Meanwhile I wandered, making 
the most of the short time 
that remained of my holiday. 
The footpath I was following 
led past a well-built two- 
storeyed cottage. It seemed 
empty, but a pleasant-looking 
child was feeding some rabbits 
in the garden. The sight of 
their white fur and pink eyes 
vividly recalled my recent ad- 
venture and long night tramp 
across the moors, from which 
my foot had not yet quite 
recovered. The child looked 
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up and said good morning, 
after which, of course, I ad- 
mired her pets and went in to 
stroke them. They were not 
hers, she told me; she just fed 
them when the mistress, with 
@ nod at the house, was away. 

“‘She’s a queer yun,” she 
added. I asked in what way 
was she a “queer yun.” ‘‘She’s 
eyes like yon,” said the child, 
nodding towards the rabbits. 

After that I asked questions, 
but all I learnt was that she 
was a quiet body, kept herself 
to herself, had no friends except 
one she went to visit regularly 
every month, when this child 
from a neighbouring cottage 
fed her pets. She offered to 
show me some white rats too, 
but I hastily declined. 

“Have you ever seen this 
friend?” I asked. She had 
not, neither had anyone else. 
Did she know where the friend 
lived ? She did not—the mis- 
tress was no one for talking. 
How long had the mistress 
been away this time? Ten 
days or more—longer than 
usual. “‘ She should be back the 
now,’ added the child, fastening 
the door of the hutch. 

As my train rattled south- 
wards the strange happenings 
of the past week seemed to 
fade into the mist that veiled 
my last glimpse of the High- 
land mountains. When I relate 
the queer story to friends I 
do not think they believe it, 
and seated by my own fire- 
side, within sound of Big Ben 
and the traffic that rumbles 
down Victoria Street, I am 
not sure that I do either. 





*‘ BOCANKEY.’ 


BY RONALD MUIR-FERGUSON. 


THERE are many men in 
South Africa and elsewhere 
who, if you spoke to them of 
‘Miles —or even Sayers-Miles, 
as he signed himself—would 
close an eye and contemplate 
the distance with a puzzled 
head-shake; but make it 
‘Bocankey,’ and you will get 
a flood of more or less aston- 
ishing reminiscence. But you 
will only get the following 
story from one other white 
man. 

The South African Mounted 
Constabulary ran a Medical 
Department of its own, on 
the lines of the R.A.M.C., 
and there was a Corporal 
stationed at the Headquarters 
of every Police district, whose 
duties included general health 
supervision in Camp, the ad- 
ministration of first aid and 
primary treatment in cases of 
accident and sickness, and the 
caillng in, when needful, of the 
District Surgeon. This posi- 
tion fell vacant in a District 
of the Northern Transvaal 
where I was, at the time, 
on the Orderly Room staff ; 
and there was considerable curi- 
osity among the troops as to 
the identity of the incoming 
* pill-slinger.’ 

The name, when it came 
forward, was unfamiliar to 
me; but the comments at the 
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mid-day canteen hour led one 
to suspect that a more popu- 
lar decision might have been 
made. 

“Oh, God!” groaned some- 
body. 

* Oh, I don’t know,” replied 
a man I was talking to. ‘“‘ He’s 
all right as long as you keep 
off the sick list.” 

I asked what he did if you 
were unlucky enough to figure 
on it. 

“Do? Qh, just poisons you, 
that’s all,” was the reply, 
“ *specially if he’s ever heard 
you call him Bocankey! ” 

“Wot’s that — Bocankey 
comin’ ’ere? ‘Oly jumpin’ 
Jerosopher ! ”’ 

*‘T’ll bet Bocankey ain’t for- 
got what Choppy Williams the 
rough-rider give ‘im at Pre- 
toria for comin’ ’is poisonin’ 
tatties! in 18 Troop,” said 
‘Muddy’ Walker, the big 
Australian transport - driver. 
“°E won't play no more 
’anky-panky with the troops’ 
cawfee after that lot, won’t 
Bocankey.” 

There were ex-18 Troop men 
present, and the incident was not 
unknown ; but for the benefit of 
the others, ‘Muddy’ went into 
particulars and- described ‘the 
descent of Bocankey on the 
cooking place while the troop 
was at early morning stables ; 
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and how, 
cook, he 
stuff ” 
coffee. 

“Told the cook some fairy 
tale abart ‘alterations’ or 
somethink,” said ‘ Muddy,’ 
“some quack yarn or the 
other——”’ 

“ Hawm—a little seasonable 
alterative in the interests of 
health—hawm ! ” 

“?°Ullo! ’oly jumpin’—oh, 
it’s you, yer beggar, is it!” 
chuckled the muddy one. 
“Cripes, I thought it was 
old Bocankey ’isself! Anyway, 
Choppy took an’ altered ’im 
proper. ’E won’t shove no 


according to the 
“shoved a lot of 
into the breakfast 


more jollop in no more cawfee.”’ 

That same afternoon as I 
sat at work a voice at my 
elbow said, ‘‘ Hawm—hawm— 
is this the District Orderly 


Room—hawm ? ” 

I was dealing at the time with 
an important query from Corps 
Headquarters concerning the 
shortage in our Monthly Ration 
Return of two rations of pepper. 
The elusive condiment had, so 
far, defied the united efforts 
of the staff, and was rapidly 
reducing relations in the office 
to the level of those prevailing 
in the Duchess’s kitchen at the 
entry of Alice. And.so it hap- 
pened that, without looking up, 
I acidly invited the speaker 
to “take what’s-his-name to 
Hades and burn him.” In the 
state of mental tension occa- 
sioned by the mystery of the 
vanished pepper, the sobriquet 
‘ Bocankey’ had entirely es- 
caped my memory—which was 
just as well. 
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* Hawm — ha— pa— ardon? 
What was that?” The voice 
cracked curiously on a rising 
note. 

Then I looked up, and be- 
hold! a stranger; Bocankey 
himself, in fact, who had arrived 
unexpectedly by mule-transport 
from railhead, then about fifty 
miles from the village-capital 
of the District. 

I felt a delicacy in explain- 
ing that I had imagined myself 
to be replying to another of 
the many fiendishly accurate 
imitations of his own manner 
and speech to which I had been 
listening earlier in the day; 
but the incident passed off 
somehow. 

“Tf the — hawm — District 
Commandant is—hawm—disen- 
gaged, you might tell him that 
—ha—I’ve arrived and wish 
to see him—Corporal Sayers- 
Miles.” 

This, of course, was quite 
out of the question, though 
nothing could better ill strate 
his mental attitude. I pointed 
out that, as a non-commissioned 
officer, he had the usual right 
of personal access to his C.O.; 
otherwise, that the proper per- 
son to report to was the orderly 
sergeant. 

Captain ‘ Billy’ Garth, the 
District Commandant, was @ 
Canadian, ex-Royal North-West 
Mounted, middle-aged, as regi- 
mental as the proverbial buff- 
stick, painfully direct and 
noticeably without the graces 
engendered by the higher cul- 
ture. When, therefore, Bocan- 
key, with the confident air of 
@ lion-tamer, and with an “Oh, 
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—hawm—good afternoon ! ”’ in 
place of the orthodox salute, 
began on sanitation and camp 
lay-out, the progress of events 
was watched with some little 
interest. 

‘ Billy ’ preserved a positively 
dreadful silence until his fellow- 
potentate proposed that they 
should, there and then, come 
to some agreement (sic) in regard 
to a programme of reform ; and 
then he gave his views. 

His speech was declared by 
the cognoscenti to have been 
quite his best effort within 
memory, and personally I saw 
no reason to doubt it. Inspired 
by outraged dignity, it was 
calculated to leave its recipient 
with few delusions as to his 
status, authority and general 
prospects in the district; and 
Bocankey wilted before the 
blast. 

Even then all was not over. 
As he turned to leave the 
office—again without salute— 
he was ignominiously ‘ yanked ’ 
back again into the presence. 
‘Billy ’ was very quiet this time. 

“You want to get somebody 
to teach you how to behave in 
the presence of an ah-ficer,’’ he 
said drily, “or you'll be get- 
ting a few hours’ saluting drill 
on that dam’ ‘ programme’ of 
yours. That’ll do.” 

And ‘ Bocankey withdrew, 
having, in the words of the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, ‘‘ put 
his pot on” with the O.O. 
from the very start and for 
all time. 

In appearance the ‘ Doctor’ 
was not impressive. He had 
one of those figures that reduce 
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drill instructors to speechless 
frenzy. He was of middle 
height, clumsily built and lop- 
sided, with a long lizard-like 
body and short legs, and a 
pair of the most amazing knock- 
knees ever shown up by riding- 
breeches. His arms were long, 
with enormous and ugly, though 
white and carefully kept, hands. 
They were repulsive in some 
way, those hands. He had 
a pink-and-white complexion, 
light-yellow silky moustache 
and hair, and light-blue eyes, 
with a stormy and harassed 
expression, probably engen- 
dered by a lifetime spent in 
asserting his dignity. 

There occurred a series of 
minor collisions between the 
new medico and his fellow 
N.C.O.’s on various points of 
jurisdiction, in which the latter 
were generally supported by 
higher authority ; but the next 
outstanding incident had its 
origin in Bocankey’s being re- 
quired to attend general in- 
spection parade on Saturdays. 

The previous N.C.O. of the 
Medical Department had, in 
one way and another, managed 
to accustom authority to his 
absence from these parades, a 
privilege which Bocankey, with 
his usual cool assurance, took 
for granted without consulting 
anybody. One Saturday morn- 
ing the District Commandant 
ordered him to be sent for at 
the ‘ double.’ 

The hospital marquee was 
situated some two hundred 
yards to the left front of the 
main camp; and the District 
Headquarters force awaited the 
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arrival of the absente> lined 
up in the hot mid-aay sun, 
arms at the ‘ slope ’ and murder 
in their hearts. 

Then suddenly there burst 
upon our view a figure at 
sight of which all anger turned 
to purest joy—an Apparition, 
in khaki of comic-opera fit, 
with a large black - japanned 
tin field-dressing case slung 
bandolier-wise at its side, and 
immense feet that flew out 
at right angles as their owner 
‘doubled’ on to parade. The 
sight broke the tension. The 
parade rocked with laughter, 
and even ‘ Billy’s ’ face twitched 
a little. 

The inspection began, and 
the matter seemed about to 
pass off with a short admonition 
on parade, when a shattering 
roar from ‘Billy’ announced 
the discovery of fresh cause of 
offence ; and never did I more 
deplore the absence of eyes in 
the back of my head. As I 
was too far away to hear what 
went on, I am reduced to the 
version given by the District 
Sergeant-Major, in whom the 
incident stirred to life an em- 
bryonic sense of humour. He 
was discussing the affair with 
the Staff Sergeants in the 
Orderly Room on Monday 
morning. 

** T’ve seen some queer starts 
in me service,” he said, “ but 
never nothink to beat Bocankey 
doublin’ on to parade with 
that old quack-box of his. 
What wi’ them feet ‘ dishin’ 
out’ like a cab-’orse, and ’is 
knees knockin’ sparks out of 
each other, I come as near 
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misbe’avin’ meself on parade 
as I ever ’ope to. It come 
near breakin’ the ‘old man’ 
up.” 

“* But he put him on the peg 
all the same,’’ commented the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

“Not for bein’ absent from 
parade, ’e didn’t,” corrected 
the Sergeant-Major; “it was 
the quack-box as finished ’im. 
Yus,” he continued, having 
attracted the attention of the 
whole office staff by this ribald 
description of the japanned-tin 
case already mentioned, carried 
by N.C.O.’s of the Medical 
Department on parade, “ when 
‘Billy ’ opened it to inspect it, 
it was empty—nothink inside, 
not even a field-dressin’! Just 
the blinkin’ inventory o’ what 
oughter been there, stuck in 
the lid—haw, haw! And then, 
over and above that, Bocankey 
tells the old man ’e didn’t 
think it was necessary! What 
price that lot—’e didn’t think 
so, mind! ’E’ll cop it all right 
this time.” 

Bocankey did, indeed, ‘ cop 
it,’ narrowly escaping reduc- 
tion; but nothing could get 
through that anesthetic crust 
of self-esteem. It was getting 
near the end of the month 
when, among other returns, 
would fall due that from the 
Medical Corporal showing cases 
treated during the month. It 
was not to be expected that 
Bocankey would let slip such 
@ chance of exhibiting his vast 
medical knowledge. 

The document, when handed 
in to the Orderly Room, was 
rapturously recognised as justi- 
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fying all expectations, and not 
a typewriter clicked as I took 
it up, with the rest of my mail, 
for signature. 

“‘ H’m, Corporal Miles, eh ? ”’ 
commented ‘ Billy.’ “ M’m— 
Trooper Ireland, ‘Dental Caries’ 
—what the hell’s a cary, any- 
way 9 99 

“Means a decayed tooth, 
sir,” I interpreted. 

“M’m. ‘ Treatment — ex- 
tracted tooth.’ The hell he 
did! Ill say I’m pleased it 
wasn’t one of mine. What's 
this — ‘Impacted Metacarpal 
Fracture’? ” 

“Man who broke his finger 
with a cricket-ball, sir.” 

“°M. Then why the Hick 
can’t he say so?” 

The barometer was falling. 

“ Bilious Kephal-al-gia.”’ 

But one of the secrets of 
success with Captain ‘ Billy’ 
Garth was not to know too 
much. 

“Don’t know? L’errd, I put 
y’ in this ahfus because I thot 
y had enough education to 
—and y’re beat by the firrst 
—what the hell—‘ Urticaria ’— 
L’errd! Go find the dam fool 
and send him hearr.”’ 

It was the end of the month, 
and there was plenty of work 
without that. I drew blank in 
the hospital marquee, and ar- 
rived at the main camp in a 
bad temper. 

“Anybody seen that lunatic 
Bocankey ?”’ I inquired of the 
world in general. 

From the tent at my very 
elbow emerged the cause of 
the trouble—transfigured with 
rage. I had long suspected 
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that Bocankey attributed his 
trouble with the C.O. partly 
to myself; I had now put my 
foot into it fairly and squarely. 

“Till give you ‘ Bocankey ’ 
on the jaw, my boy,” he said, 
his voice rising, as usual in 
moments of stress, to the high 
register. 

I brushed aside the huge 
fist which vibrated at the end 
of my nose, and would have said 
something by way of apology ; 
but the limit had been exceeded. 
There was an expression in his 
pale blue eyes that was shock- 
ing in its malignity; and it 
then occurred to me for the 
first time that, given the oppor- 
tunity, Bocankey might show 
himself in an entirely different 
light from that of the pompous 
laughing - stock we were all 
used to. 

I gave him ‘ Billy’s ’ message 
and went back to my work. 

About this time there oc- 
curred a recrudescence of gold- 
fever in the District—which, 
incidentally, is one of the oldest 
alluvial fields in South Africa. 
Prospectors, and those describ- 
ing themselves as such, con- 
verged on the town from every 
quarter. Trade boomed, and 
credit was to be had from 
keepers of stores and hotels 
almost for the asking—a cir- 
cumstance, by the way, that 
those gentlemen lived consider- 
ably to regret. 

Knots of men congregated 
at all corners, and in the bars, 
billiard-rooms and lounges of 
the two hotels the doep boasted, 
and compared samples, formed 
*‘ syndicates,’ conferred in mys- 
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terious undertones and ob- 
served all the ridiculous and 
irritating ritual of extreme 
secrecy. 

The contagion spread to 
Camp. Men acquired the jargon 
of the claim and the diggings, 
and returned from patrol with 
wallets full of ‘samples’ con- 
sisting of fine old flint and iron 
pyrites, rechristened ‘ quart- 
zite conglomerate,’ ‘ visible 
gold,’ ‘ cerussite schist’ or any- 
thing else that sounded well ; 
and talked learnedly of ‘ lenti- 
cular’ and ‘sedimentary’ de- 
posits, and ‘ promising little 
things’ they had earmarked 
for pegging and development 
directly they could get their 
‘ tickets.’ 

It was all very absurd, of 
course ; and its only immediate 
effect was the addition of an- 


other parade-ground witticism 
to the somewhat archaic réper- 
toire of the Sergeant-Major. 

** Nah then, me led, pick 
them feet up and look to yer 
front—just till yer get that 
big deal through with Hay 


Bee Bailey! ’Old yer ’ead up 
—there ain’t no higneous de- 
posits rahnd “ere, yer know, 
else I’d ’ave ’ad ’em all meself. 
Shorter an’ a quicker paice in 
front there—left !—left !” 

But the gold boom only pro- 
duced one application for dis- 
charge. Bocankey, by means 
as mysterious as his own past 
history, had become identified 
with the most prominent of 
the ‘syndicates’ called the 
‘Doornhoek Syndicate’; and 
his application for discharge 
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by purchase, being recom: 
mended with enthusiasm by 
the District Commandant, was 
duly granted. 

So, embittered and quietly 
vindictive, Bocankey left for 
the golden hinterland, whence 
occasional scraps of news 
borne by prospectors and others, 
who knew not Bocankey but 
spoke of ‘ Doctor’ Sayers-Miles, 
suggested that the _ ex-pill- 
slinging Corporal had taken his 
rightful place in the world. 

The gold boom subsided, 
until the sole remaining me- 
mento of it—excepting regrets 
and unpaid accounts—was the 
said Doornhoek Syndicate (long 
since renamed the ‘ Gone-Crook 
Syndicate’ by all but a few 
fanatics), to which, by some 
means past ordinary under- 
standing, fresh capital had been 
attracted ; and still no news 
of Bocankey, until one after- 
noon, from the blue, appeared 
Corporal Stuart Carnac, deeply 
tanned by the fierce sun of the 
Bushveld, better known, even 
to Europeans, by the name 
bestowed on him by the native 
tribes of that region ‘ Caki- 
jana’ (the Weasel), the Little 
Wise One, after the mischievous 
elf or poltergeist of native folk- 
lore. 

With him, two native police 
in close attendance, was Bocan- 
key—a prisoner. 

Except that the Doornhoek 
Syndicate was not concerned, 
particulars regarding Bocan- 
key’s misdemeanour were not 
immediately forthcoming ; and 
speculation was varied, especi- 
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ally when it became known 
that the evidence mainly con- 
sisted. of native women and 
girls. 
Another element of mystery 
in the affair was a conference 
of five persons which shortly 
took place—the District Com- 
mandant, the Native Commis- 
sioner, the Public Prosecutor, 
the District Surgeon and Cor- 
poral Carnac,—at the close of 
which the Native Commissioner 
and the District Surgeon, in- 
terpreted by Carnac, addressed 
the witnesses and certain native 
headmen at length. 

Bocankey was charged before 
the Resident Magistrate with 
unlawfully practising medicine. 
He pleaded not guilty, and 
alleged persecution on the part 
of the police and conspiracy 
between them and the witnesses. 
He came in for a rough time 
from the Prosecutor, who called 
the District Surgeon as expert 
evidence. He was found guilty 
and heavily fined, the Magis- 
trate sharply warning him that 
it was to the leniency of the 
police and prosecution that he 
owed his escape from com- 
mittal on a more serious charge. 

Bocankey paid his fine—a 
fact which gave rise to some 
comment—and again departed 
for an undeclared destination 
{it appeared that he had not 
for some time been seen at 
Doornhoek), leaving behind him 
the ruins of a past from which 
al astute prosecution had rent 
the last shred of mystery. 
Carnac, too, having rationed 
his party and concluded other 
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necessary business, took the 
long trail’ back again to the 
Lonely Places; and all was 
again as before, except that I 
was left with a bad attack of 
wanderlust. 

I had always had an ambi- 
tion to get to a Bushveld out- 
station, and had, in fact, a 
half-promise from ‘Billy’ of 
the next suitable vacancy ; but 
had realised for some time now 
that no vacancy would ever 
be ‘ suitable ’ as long as I made 
myself useful in the Orderly 
Room. I had begun to resign 
myself to a career of official 
memo.’s and red tape, when 
Carnac’s appearance gave a 
fresh impulse to the old han- 
kering. The position was one 
of unrelieved murk when the 
unexpected happened. 

Trooper Parsons, the sharer 
of Carnac’s exile, was taken ill 
and died quickly, as usually 
does happen when blackwater 
fever takes a man far away 
from medical help. I am afraid 
I saw very little in this tragedy 
but the chance of a lifetime for 
myself, and I lost no time 
about sounding ‘ Billy.’ 

To my surprise he remarked 
that the sooner I got there the 
sooner I should get fed up with 
it and want to quit; and that, 
as soon as I regained the 
amount of gumption that God 
gave geese, I could come back 
to the ‘ ahfus ’ again. 

I was to spend the third 
and last night of the most 
wonderful journey through wild 
country in Southern Africa at 
a native-managed trading store, 
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where a wagon-road of sorts, 
having landed the traveller, 
finally dissolves into a network 
of game-tracks and native foot- 
paths. 

Arriving there in the early 
evening, I found a native con- 
stable, who handed me a note 
addressed to me personally by 
Carnac, and explained in good 
English that he had been sent 
to guide me over the final stage 
of the journey. 

Seeing that the only intima- 
tion of my ‘ transfer’ in exist- 
ence was in my own possession, 
the incident called for explana- 
tion. Constable Mazwi was, 
however, without ideas on the 
subject, except only that ‘‘ Caki- 
jana knew everything,” and I 
realised that the solution of the 
matter would have to wait. 

Next morning early, having 


climbed out of the steamy 
valley in which the store was 
situated, I found myself on 


a flat tableland. My guide 
pointed to the northern hori- 
zon, where, sharp against the 
sky, rises a mountain whose 
outline is exactly the shape of 
an elephant’s back. This is 
‘Dhioueng,’* the elephant’s 
mountain, on the left-hand 
spur of which was the outpost. 
Carnac forestalled my ques- 
tion regarding the mystery of 
the note as we shook hands. 
“You'll soon give up being 
surprised at things that happen 
in these parts,” he said; “no 
white man can arrive without 
being reported. Did you hear 
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any drumming or shouting on 
your way ?”’ 

I had, but had taken no 
special notice of it. 

“You were probably listening 
to your own description,” said 
Carnac; “anyway, I knew 
that ‘ Nyoniyamanzi ’"—mean- 
ing ‘ water-bird ’—was on the 
way here two days ago. I had 
an idea it would be you, and 
when I also heard that it was 
a man from ‘Billy’s’ office, I 
was sure of it. Elementary, 
Watson. Come and have a 
drink.”’ 

Ruminating on the graceful 
recognition by the natives of 
my addiction to swimming as a 
pastime, and their expedition in 
the transmission of news, I fol- 
lowed Carnac into his quarters. 

Later on, Carnac showed me 
round. We went through a 
small gate in the fence at the 
bottom of the Camp behind 
the mess-shelter, and took a 
path that led through thick 
bush. Suddenly the bush 
ceased, and I found myself 
standing apparently on the 
edge of the world. 

It was as if the earth had, 
at some remote period, slid 
down vertically, for as far as 
the eye could reach, in both 
directions, to a depth of from 
two to three thousand feet. 
From the foot of this terrific 
escarpment, away towards Rho- 
desia and the Great Lakes, 
rolled the Bushveld — grass, 
native crops and _ forests, 
marked by an infinity of shades 





1 *Dhioii’ =“. Mogato or Sipedi dialects ; 


locative case. —R. M.- 
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of green, variegated by effects 
of sunshine and cloud. 

To right and left wandered 
the many-hued contours of the 
great cliff, fading into uniform 
blackness in the distance, its 
face broken only by deep gorges 
through which broke the rivers 
on their way north-east to 
join the Limpopo. On the right, 
presenting a face to the Bush- 
veld as sheer and stark as the 
rest, rose the Elephant’s Back 
—a mountain on a mountain. 

“ Great sight, isn’t it?’ re- 
marked Carnac. “‘ You’d think 
you could dive into the river 
from here, wouldn’t you? But 
I shouldn’t try. Things falling 
from this point finish up about 
half a mile short. We had to 
retrieve a man once. Come 
and see our own water supply.” 

He led the way back through 
the bush-belt and along the 
camp fence in the direction of 
the mountain spur, and thence 
along another path which led 
diagonally down the face of 
the cliff, again through forest, 
towards a sound of falling 
water. A moment later we 
were standing on the brink of 
a@ deep pool at the foot of a 
waterfall in a small densely 
wooded fold in the cliff face, 
down which, from some source 
higher up, rushed a strong 
clear mountain stream in a 
succession of cascades and pools. 

It is, as I found out later, a 
phenomenon not uncommon 
along the Berg, and some such 
pools are of great depth. 


Early next morning the horse 
that brought me returned, by 
native constable, to Head- 
quarters. I watched it go not 
without a pang, for I was now 
that anomaly, a dismounted 
man in a mounted corps. 

Carnac assigned me Native 
Constable Mazwi, and placed 
my time and the whole country- 
side at my own disposal. 

“Get round and see things,” 
he advised. ‘“‘ Learn the dia- 
lects, and soon. There’s plenty 
of shooting, too. Never mind 
the fever—you'll never get it 
as long as you keep fit and 
keep your mind occupied. That 
was Parson’s trouble. He lost 
interest and grip — slacked 
around Camp.” 

Mazwi was an _ excellent 
mentor. He had the supreme 
virtue—from the point of view 
of the novice among strange 
peoples whose conduct of life 
was a mass of ‘taboos "—of 
not being easily shocked ; that 
is, except for the episode of the 
amambata, a solecism of mine 
which even Carnac viewed with 
some concern. 

I have always maintained 
that the blame for that incident 
lay with Mazwi and Carnac 
himself, since they both knew 
that in my native studies I 
was specialising, at the time, 
on articles of dress and orna- 
ment and their significance, 
and they should have warned 
me. 

The amambata is a necklace 
of tiny oblong pouches of lizard 





1 Owing to the deadly ‘ horse-sickness,’ no horses could be kept on Bushveld 


police posts.— R. M.-F. 
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or snake skin, of exquisite 
workmanship, strung close to- 
gether on a strip of antelope 
hide, and containing mysteries 
known only to the _ tribal 
doctors!: just the sort of 
ornament which, sold by them- 
selves under suitable conditions 
in Europe and America, would 
probably—if those astute prac- 
titioners only knew it—become 
@ craze and earn them huge 
fortunes. 

There was nothing to mark 
the amambaia as a thing sacred 
and apart, nor was there any- 
thing in Mazwi’s manner in 
replying to my questions on 
the subject, to prepare me for 
the reception accorded to an 
offer I made one day for an 
exceptionally beautiful speci- 
men, of brilliant green mamba 
skin. 

“Ha-wu!” exclaimed the 
owner, acute consternation in 
his eyes and a protective hand 
over his treasure, “‘ the white 
man wants to take my life. 
Is he, then, an wmtakati?” * 
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And he walked away, shaking 
his head, unimpressed by 
Mazwi’s assurances that I was 
a@ stranger whose ears were, 
as yet, closed. 

These remarks were trans- 
lated to me by Carnac, to whom 
I related the incident, after he 
had heard Mazwi’s account of it. 

“I quite see your point,” he 
said to me, “but I wish it 
hadn’t happened. The thing’s 
a talisman—a Brahmin’s cord’s 
nothing to it. Well, you know 
what the fellow said.” 

“But, good Lord,” I said, 
“you don’t mean to say that 
if he’d——”’ 

“I don’t mean to say any- 
thing,” said Carnac, “ because 
there’s never been a case yet; 
but you get out of the habit 
of setting limits to what can 
happen here, and I’m not 
taking any chances. So, for 
my sake if not for your own, 
take the amambata off the 
agenda. If anything happened 
to you, it would cause an im- 
mense amount of trouble to me.” 


II. 


“This,” observed Carnac one 
grilling hot morning, having 
disposed of the daily contingent 
of deputations, messengers, com- 
plainants and native police 
patrols which constituted our 
intelligence department, ‘‘is a 
hell of a job.” 


I had just completed my 
first year at Dhloueng, and said 
I had known worse. 

“Trouble over natives never 
wolries me,’”’ resumed Carnac; 
“it’s all in the day’s work, 
and it’s what we’re here to 
attend to; but I do strongly 





1 It is a common and ridiculous mistake to write of all native doctors as 


6 witch-doctors.’ 


There are several kinds of ‘doctor’ ; 


a ‘ witch-doctor’ is one 


who detects or ‘smells-out’ witches and evil-doers—under South African law a 


criminal offence.—R. M.-F. 


2 ‘Umtakati’= witch or wizard ; practitioner of the black art.—R. M.-F. 
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object to trouble caused by 
white men. ‘Treasure parties 
and survey parties and hunting 
parties particularly make me 
see red.” 

I, too, had poignant recollec- 
tions of these visitations. The 
first-named referred to the eter- 
nal hunt for President Kruger’s 
treasure of bar-gold and dia- 
monds; the second made 
alleged maps that were not 
of the slightest assistance to 
anybody, and _ established 
beacons that could never be 
found again; the third in- 
variably went outside the terms 
of their licence, and had to 
be prosecuted or warned off. 
They (the hunters) often con- 
sisted of ‘ brass-hats ’ of vari- 
ous degrees of importance, in 
regard to whom we got advance 
instructions that practically 
placed us at their disposal, 
which, of course, included the 
duty of finding them when 
they got ‘ bushed.’ 

“Speaking of hunting par- 
ties,” I said, “have you ever 
yet heard exactly who the fat 
man was whom you told to 
come again next year—that’s 
this, remember—and you’d have 
a lion tied up and knee-haltered 
all ready for him to shoot ? ” 

Carnac shook his head rumi- 
natively. ‘‘ The lion would be 
perfectly safe even then,” he 
said. “‘ No, he never reported 
me to ‘ Billy,’ as he said he 
would, so I never found out. 
But look here. As you know, 
we’ve never taken much notice 
of tramps and prospectors and 


so on. So long as they’ve done 
nothing over the odds, that is. 
They’re just ‘transients,’ to 
give them their official designa- 
tion ; but there’s word of some 
bloke apparently anchored more 
or less permanently down Mao- 
keng’s way. You’ve just come 
back from around there—did 
you hear anything about it ? ” 

Except for a remark or 80 
which had caused me to think 
that perhaps the District Sur- 
geon (possibly in the adjoining 
District) had been on a tour 
of some kind lately, I had 
heard nothing. The word 
‘u’Dokotéla’+ had been used. 

Carnac shook his head. 
“Your District Surgeon’s a 
prospector of sorts,” he said, 
“and his activities seem to 
call for a little investigation. 
What I’ve been hearing rather 
brings to mind that case at 
Headquarters before you came 
here—that ‘hawm-hawm ’ in- 
dividual — what’s that you 
people called him—— ? ” 

** Bocankey ? ”’ 

“That’s the bird. Wonder- 
ful name that—been trying to 
recollect it all night. What 
was that lad doing in the 
Police? You had charge of 
the attestation papers—what 
account did he give of him- 
self ? ”’ 

“* Pharmacologist ’ or some- 
thing,” I said. ‘‘ ‘ Chemist’ 
wouldn’t have been half im- 
portant enough. He joined 
out here—in -Pretoria, to be 
exact.” 

“ Like a lot of other queer 





1 Native form of the word ‘ doctor.’—R. M.-F. 
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people,” commented Carnac. 
“Where did he say he came 
from ?—not that it’s much good 
asking.” 

** America somewhere,” I re- 
plied. ‘“‘He used to talk a 
lot about it, and it’s possible 
he may have been there. By 
the way, where did you rake 
him in from that last time ? ”’ 

*Koodooskrentz. Roy Clabby 
was a bit puzzled over the 
case and sent over here to 
ask me to give a hand. But 
to come back to business, I 
think we'll just take a wander 
to Maokeng’s territory and sce 
what he looks like. You’ve 
got nothing special on at 
present, have you?” 

“‘ Suit me splendidly,” I said. 

“Right. Patrol-tent and 
pack-donkeys for four o’clock 
to-morrow morning, then. 
We'll start in the cool of the 
day and sleep at Moshimane’s. 
Tell Madonéla, will you ? ” 

Owing to the deep, thickly 
wooded gorges through which 
the rivers broke into the Bush- 
veld, our journey took us some 
distance ‘ inland ’ from the edge 
of the Berg, back towards 


which, however, on the after- 


noon of the third day, our 
paths brought us, following 
a stream which ran in a 
deep grassy valley. As we 
approached the forest fringe 
at the edge of the cliff we 
heard a faint ‘ clink-clink’ up 
the mountain-side on our right. 

** Hammer on drill,” observed 
Carnac; ‘‘there’s somebody 
here, sure enough.” 

In ten more minutes we came 
on a camp, in situation and 
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suiroundings very much like 
ours at Dhloueng. There were 
three huts, one evidently occu- 
pied by a European. 

There was nobody at home, 
and so, in the hope of eventu- 
ally arriving at the hidden 
working-place, we continued 
along the path which, as at 
Dhloueng, led into a deep 
fold in the mountain face, 
down which plunged a strong 
stream. The gorge bottom 
was narrow and very steep; 
at the place where we stood 
the paths came to an end on 
the margin of a pool, the foot 
of a thirty-foot waterfall. 

There appeared to be no 
paths leading from there to 
where the work was going on, 
and in any case the ‘ clink- 
clink’ had ceased for some 
time now. I remarked the 
fact to Carnac. 

“Yes,” he agreed, absent- 
mindedly; then, suddenly, 
“Gosh! Adjourn — quick— 
I've thought of something.” 

We took cover behind a big 
boulder, only just in time. 
From above came three shatter- 
ing explosions ; and down the 
canyon crashed an avalanche 
of rock, the larger fragments 
cannoning from side to side 
of the rocky gully, the smaller 
pieces zip-zipping through the 
branches of the trees. One 
huge rock splintered on our 
‘cover’ with an impact that 
nearly turned it over on the 
top of us. 

“It occurred to me that 
blasting usually follows dril- 
ling, and that the silence you 
remarked on probably meant 
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he was ‘charging up,’” said 
Carnac, when, the racket ended, 
we were on Our way up the 
path again. 

It was indeed Bocankey 
whose retreat we had discov- 
ered, and never was the ques- 
tion ‘“ Hast thou found me?” 
more plainly expressed in a 
man’s demeanour as he turned 
round in answer to our hail ; 
but he recovered, and greeted 
us without apparent concern as 
we came up. 

“ Hawm—ah—awfully sorry, 
you people. You must have 
been down there when I fired 
those shots ? ” 

“Quite all right—nowhere 
near us,” said Carnac easily. 
“Do much in that way here ? ” 

“ Oh—hawm—just tracing a 
bit of a reef up there,” he said ; 
“there are some fairly promis- 
ing prospects round here. I’ve 
been wondering when I was 
going to have a visit from the 
Police—hawm. What District 
are you representing now, Car- 
nace 9 > 

Carnac told him. ‘‘ Which 
one are you in just here? ” he 
inquired. 

“My licences cover both,” 
smiled Bocankey. 

“Oh, tut! Too bad, Miles 
—we’re not always looking for 
trouble, you know,” was the 
smooth reply. 

We made camp a couple of 
hundred yards up the valley ; 
but to accept hospitality is 
inevitable on such occasions, 
and we arranged to join forces 
at meals, on condition that our 
host allowed us to contribute 
to his larder. His quarters, for 
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& prospector’s camp, were very 
comfortable, and the evening 
passed off well, except for one 
incident. 

Bocankey left-the hut and 
was absent for some minutes. 
To fill in the time Carnac 
began idly to examine certain 
objects, as men do in each 
other’s quarters—an unwise pro- 
ceeding under the circum- 
stances. His attention was 
caught by a pair of old gun- 
barrels in a corner, and he had 
lifted them to his eye against 
the lamplight when, without a 
sound, Bocankey suddenly re- - 
entered the hut. 

“ Thanks — hawm——” he 
said, stretching out his hand 
for the barrels, “that’s the 
sort of thing you do when a 
man’s back’s turned, is it ? ” 

Carnac apologised, but there 
was an atmosphere as of a 
truce that was at an end; and 
we shortly afterwards made a 
move to return to camp. 

“ Oh—hawm—by the way,” 
said Bocankey, addressing me 
just as we were on the point 
of leaving, ‘‘ you used to be 
a great swimmer, I remember— 
hawm. There’s a fine swim- 
ming-pool in the kloof some 
way down. Follow the stream 
that runs past here—you can’t 
get down any other way—too 
steep —hawm. It’s a real 
natural bath.” 

In order to appreciate the 
boon of an opportunity to 
swim, one should spend a year 
in the fierce heat of the Bush- 
veld by beautiful deep rivers 
in which sixteen-foot crocodiles 
await the unwary bather. 


~ 
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“We'll all three go down,” 
proposed Carnac. 

* Well—hawm—you'll have 
to excuse me,” said Bocankey ; 
“Tm not a swimmer, you 
know—hawm—too knock-kneed 
to go through the motions—I 
think that was the reason, 
wasn’t it?” He addressed 
the concluding question to me 
with an obnoxious smile. 

The joke had certainly been 
mine, though how it had got 
to his ears I could not imagine. 
I only knew that I was pro- 
foundly thankful to get out of 
that hut. The manisn’t healthy 
who can carry a grudge like 
that. 

“What was wrong with those 
gun-barrels ? ’” I asked Carnac 
on the way back to camp. 

“ Gold - dust,” he replied, 
‘probably explains how that 
new capital came to the Gone- 
Crook Syndicate. ‘Salting’ a 
reef by firing gold-dust into 
it’s an old trick. However, it’s 
not our trouble.” 

To find the swimming-pool 
was the first thing on next 
morning’s programme, and we 
followed the stream that ran 
past our camp. The valley 
narrowed and deepened, and, 
bearing to the left, merged into 
the main gorge some distance 
down the Berg, where the two 
streams joined against a sheer 
wall of rock on the opposite 
side. 

From this point the gorge 
bottom widened into a narrow 
valley between precipitous walls 
with shady trees, grass and 
boulders, and descended for 
some little distance at an easy 
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gradient, the stream flowing 
in alternate small cascades and 
shingly pools. Suddenly the 
descent steepened, and at the 
head of the slope we came into 
view of our objective. 

It was a unique thing of its 
kind. At the far end, the gorge 
converged again sharply be- 
tween sheer rock walls, and 
was spanned by a natural dam 
of solid rock behind which lay 
the pool—clear, cold, black as 
jet and apparently bottomless. 

Into it, down a twenty-feet 
wide ‘ chute ’ of polished black 
rock, as flat and slippery as 
ice, silently slid the stream; 
and the distant splash of the 
outflow on the rocks some 
forty-odd feet below the top 
of the dam-wall was the only 
sound that broke the utter 
silence of the place. 

‘Wonderful slide into the 
water down that chute!” I 
commented; but I had to 
own to myself that my hanker- 
ing for a swim had considerably 
abated. With those sheer black 
walls and that uncanny-looking 
tarn, the place looked too much 
like the bottom of a pit for 
me, and I was a good deal 
relieved when a remark of 
Carnac’s showed that he shared 
my Own impressions. 

“ There’s something damned 
queer about this show beside 
the appearance of it,”’ he added. 

** As how ? ”’ I asked. 

*Well—the buck-spoor, for 
one thing.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be 
any that I can see.” 

‘** That’s where the queern 
comes in, Watson, my —f 
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One of Carnac’s peculiarities 
was a deep, almost womanly, 
pity for the mental limitations 
of Mr Sherlock Holmes’s ally. 
“ There’s plenty a little higher 
up, but they don’t come here. 
Question is, why not ? ” 

* Haw-h-h-h-h-h !”’ 

There is no mistaking the 
warning given by a puff-adder. 
It most resembles the noise 
usually described as ‘ hawking,’ 
made by those persons for 
whose guidance spitting notices 
are posted in certain resorts of 
civilisation. 

The noise was repeated three 
times from three different quar- 
ters ; and, khaki ‘ slacks ’ being 
@ poor protection against a 
snake’s fangs, we stood still. 
At last we made them out, 
three bloated brutes, blending 
perfectly with the greyish-green 
of grass roots and stones, and 
so close that we could see 
the poison fangs and three 
inches of delicate pink mouth 
and throat, as one of them 
gaped to repeat its challenge. 

Dwellers in the Bushveld de- 
velop the useful habit of never 
going anywhere, however short 
a@ distance, without firearms. 
As the reverberation of the 
shots died away there was a 
rapid rush through the grass, 
and up the trunk of a large 
umdoni tree, thirty feet off, 
flowed a stream of brilliant 
lambent green. Again we fired, 
and down dropped ten feet of 
deadly green mamba.? 
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‘** Bathing parade cancelled,” 
remarked Carnac. ** The 


water’s probably full of ’vuza- 
manzi* into the bargain. An 
adjournment is indicated.” 

Back at the top of the slope 
we turned to look again at the 
pool, and then we saw some- 
thing we had not noticed before. 

The first rays of the morning 
sun had by this time struck 
the walls of the gorge, high 
above ground level; and on 
the ridges and shelves, basking 
in the warmth, were stretched 
bodies long and graceful, squat 
and repulsive, black, green 
and mottled. The whole valley 
was infested. 

We looked at each other. 

“Somehow I don’t think 
Bocankey expects to see us at 
breakfast,” I remarked. 

“He doesn’t,” said Carnac 
drily, “and, incidentally, he 
was a badly disappointed man 
yesterday, too.” 

“ How’s that ? ” 

“That blasting affair was no 
accident. I slipped out at 
daybreak this morning and 
found that working-place of 
his up the hill. There’s a 
perfect view from there of his 
camp. He saw us arrive and 
go down the path, and probably 
contrived to get a peep from 
somewhere above the water- 
fall, to make sure who we 
were, and that we were well 
in the path of the blast. I 
was wondering all the way 
down what the catch was about 





1 ‘Tmmamba.’ There are several species of these snakes, the commonest 


being the black and the green. 


They are aggressive and fatally poisonous. 


* ‘Tvuzamanzi,’ a highly venomous water-snake.—R. M.-F. 
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this place. Now we know. 
Lord! what a couple of miser- 
able one-eyed tricks ! ”’ 

“Makosi! ’Makosi!” 

It was the voice of Madonéla, 
the native Police Sergeant, hail- 
ing us from above. He ap- 
peared immediately, accom- 
panied by Mazwi, my own 
personal attendant ; both were 
breathless, and much relieved 
at finding us in our usual state 
of health. 

Madonéla, with a glance at 
the towels across our shoulders, 
summed up the situation. 

“Hawn, Cakijana. Surely 
the weasel is losing his cun- 
ning to be beguiled by the 
mamba, for «’Dokotéla is in- 
deed the offspring of a mamba.”’ 

We were used to plain speak- 
ing from Madonéla. 

“Why do you think that 
u’Dokotéla has death in his 
heart to us, Madonéla ? ”’ 

* Because, Cakijana, a man 
does not send those he loves 
to a place of deadly snakes.” 

“Not precisely matey, is it, 
Madonéla ? ” said the latter, in 


English. 
“Ha! ‘méti’—what is 
that?” inquired Madonéla. 


“O Cakijana, waste no time 
in idle talk, but let us go. It 
is the home of the snakes, and 
full of evil magic.” 

“So we’ve noticed, Mado- 
néla,” replied Carnac, serious 
again. ‘‘ When we get back, 
you found us swimming in the 


pool, enjoying ourselves — you 
understand ? Do not let 
u’Dokotéla? suspect anything.” 

Bocankey’s feelings at seeing 
us fresh and healthy from our 
swim can only be guessed at. 
Our enthusiasm over the de- 
lights of the pool, too, must 
have been more than a little 
puzzling under the circum- 
stances. 

He only ventured one ques- 
tion— 

** Er—hawm—what were you 
fellows shooting at down there?” 

** Just a couple of duiker,” ? 
replied Carnac quietly ; 
“thought we’d leave you some 
fresh meat before we go. But 
we failed to stop them, and 
they got away up the kloof.” 

After breakfast we took our 
leave. 

“Three days’ journey, and 
tons of work waiting for us,” 
said Carnac. “ Well, Miles, 
you know the old saying, don’t 
you ?—if you can’t be good, 
be careful. Aw revoir.” 

But it was a long time 
before we saw Dhloueng again. 
We made camp, after a journey 
of only about twelve miles, at 
a kraal where Sergeant Mado- 
néla had kinsfolk, from which 
base we began inquiries into 
those activities of Bocankey’s, 
rumours of which had brought 
us from Dhloueng. 

“He is at his old tricks,” said 
Carnac. ‘‘ But he’s in for the 
shock of his life now.”’ 





1 It should be stated, perhaps, that the natives invariably called any District 
Medical Corporal by this name.—R. M.-F. 
* “Duiker,’ one of the commonest of the smaller African antelopes.—R. M.-F. 
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The forecast, however, was 
unduly optimistic. 
—the first of several—was ours. 
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For Bocankey forthwith van- 


The shock ished—completely, and without 


leaving the slightest trace. 


Irl. 


There being no point in 
remaining where we were, we 
moved camp back to the scene 
of the trouble. 

Not even his native workers 
could throw any light on the 
problem of Bocankey’s disap- 
pearance. Three of them had 
an unassailable alibi, having 
been seen at a wedding at a 
distant kraal by one of our 
own native constables in mufti, 
where they spent the night in 
question. 

The story of the fourth, his 
house-boy—what there was of 
it—rather intensified the mys- 
tery. He was a fine-looking 
youngster of about nineteen, 
who, on the occasion of our 
visit to his master, had struck 
both of us as particularly in- 
telligent and full of life. Now 
there was a queer ‘blank’ 
look in his eyes, and he spoke 
rather like someone talking in 
his sleep. 

He had seen u’Dokotéla just 
before he retired for the night, 
but in the morning when 
he brought the tea his master 
was not there. “Maiwé! I 
have been bewitched ! ” he con- 
eluded. 

The other boys had been 
allowed to go home to their 
kraals. 


“Do you wish to go home, 
Tauane ? ”’ asked Carnac. 

The reply was unexpected. 

“No, khoshi+—I cannot go 
home. I work for «’Dokotéla.” 
‘*T cannot go home,” he kept 
repeating in a queer droning 
monotone, all the time ner- 
vously fingering a cloth wrapped 
bandage-wise round his neck. 
This action drew Carnac’s at- 
tention. The boy started at 
the question and took his hand 
away. 

“No, khoshi—no pain. I 
am not sick. I work — for 
u’ Dokotéla.”” 

Carnac gave instructions to 
Madonéla to keep an eye on 
him, and we proceeded to in- 


spect the missing man’s quar- 


ters, whence it became evident 
that we had come up against 
something very serious indeed. 

No man, a free agent, con- 
templating a ‘removal,’ would 
surely have left so much in- 
criminating evidence behind 
him. There was a large steel 
box containing a variety of 
drugs and chemicals, many of 
which nobody but a profes- 
sional man had any business 
to possess, and from which all 
indications of the source of 
supply had been carefully re- 
moved; and an assortment of 





1 =‘ Chief,’ Mogatese dialect. The ‘kh’ is a guttural like the German ‘ch.’ 
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surgical instruments. The box 
was locked, but the keys were 
in the pocket of an old coat 
hanging on a nail. 

There was, too, a notebook, 
the contents of which fully 
confirmed the information we 
had already gathered from the 
natives, but supplied a great 
deal more. It was a record of 
fees both due and paid in 
stocks and money for ‘ medical ’ 
treatment. 

This seems to have been a 
mixture of pernicious quackery 
and a happy use of native 
beliefs in the virtues and pro- 
perties of certain chemicals and 
organic substances. No com- 
plaint, from leprosy to tooth- 
ache, seemed to have been 
beyond the range of Bocankey’s 
art; and medical literature is 
the poorer from the fact that 
the notebook confined itself 
almost exclusively to the finan- 
cial side of the healing art. 
The medical history of each 
case from the author’s point 
of view would have made it a 
masterpiece. 

One morning, shortly after 
our return to Bocankey’s camp, 
Madonéla came up and saluted. 

“OQ Cakijana,” he said, 
“the boy Tauane is dead while 
yet walking. He neither eats 
nor speaks, but just mutters 
in his sleep.” 

“Where is he now ? ” 

“He sits in the sun outside the 
boys’ hut,” replied Madonéla. 

Tauane was sitting in the 
full glare of the sun, hunched 
up in his blanket, like a feeble 
old man. He took no notice 
of us as we came up at first; 
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then, seeming to recollect him- 
self, he stood up dazedly, the 
blanket falling in folds about 
his feet. 

His appearance was shock- 
ing. He had fallen away to 
nothing, and was plainly in 
a bad way. As Madonéla had 
said, there was a ‘ dead’ look 
in his eyes. He said nothing, 
but put a hand up to the 
bandage in the old gesture. 

“Take that cloth off, Mado- 
néla,”’ said Carnac. 

The boy stood perfectly still 
while the order was carried out. 

There was nothing—neither 
wound nor swelling—to be seen ; 
but there was a murmur from 
the native constables standing 
round. 

** Ah, I thought it might be 
@ case of mumps or something 


at first,” said Carnac. “ Un- 
fortunately, it’s nothing s0 
simple.”’ 

Then it struck me too. The 


amambata necklace was gone. 

Carnac signed to the boy to 
sit down again; and then, 
squatting beside him, he spoke 
quietly and reassuringly, in 
rapid and fluent Mogatese. The 
boy put his hand wearily to 
his head and muttered some- 
thing indistinguishable, and 
Carnac came back shaking his 
head. 

“We seem to be up against 
it, rather,’’ I commented. 

Carnac kicked at a grass-root 
and blew a tune. ‘ From morn 
till afternoon—from afternoon 
till night—from seven o’clock 
till two——’ 

“I believe,” I said with 
sarcasm, “that’s already al- 
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ranged for. I was wondering 
if you had any ideas about the 
next move.” 

‘From dim twilight to eleven 
at night, he shall—not—dquit 
—thy—side,’ warbled Carnac. 
“ Have you ? ” he inquired. 

Madonéla forestalled me. 

“ ? Makosi,” he said, “‘ Tauane 
did not throw away his own 
amambata. It was taken from 
him on that night—while he 
slept.” 

That same night a theory 
we had made up our minds to 
test received a measure of 
confirmation. 

Carnac shook me awake. 
Framed in the tent-door were 
Madonéla and the native con- 
stables, all half-dressed, talking 
together in undertones and 
pointing at something. 

* Quick—boots and ‘ slacks.’ 
Come on!” said Carnac. I 
scrambled out and demanded to 
know what the excitement was. 

“Look!” 

Following the pointing fingers 
I saw, making its way down 
the valley in the brilliant moon- 
light, a solitary blanketed figure. 
It was walking very erect, 
motionless from the hips up- 


ward, producing a most eerie 


effect. 

“ After him—dquietly, though. 
Don’t waken him, whatever 
you do,” said Carnac. 

“His mind has been stolen, 
Cakijana,” said Madonéla quiet- 
ly. “Such cannot be woken.” 

The blanketed figure held 
Steadily on down the valley, 
the suggestion of the super- 
natural in its appearance broken 
only by the rustling of the low 
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bushes and grass as it passed, 
heading straight for the pool. 
Carnac spoke earnestly to Mado- 
néla, and we closed in nearer. 

“We'll stop him before he 
gets there,” he said to me. 
“T’m not going to be nipped 
by a puff-adder if I know it.” 

Tauane stopped at the head 
of the rock ‘chute.’ For a 
short space he stood still, then 
advanced slowly towards the 
shining slippery rock. The 
next moment the native con- 
stables had him safe, and we 
watched him as he started 
back to camp quite quietly 
between them. 

“Poor little devil!” said Car- 
nac. “I wish we had the swine 
here that engineered this; I'd 
stop his damned bush-mesmer- 
ism for him ; but it’s an indica- 
tion that we’re on the right 
track. And now, the Lord 
grant Bocankey’s left enough 
explosive for the next job.” 

For we had agreed, earlier 
that day, that Bocankey had 
been made away with by the 
same person who had stolen 
Tauane’s necklace of amambata, 
and that the pool—being, beside 
its depth, a locality shunned 
by everybody—was as likely a 
place to hold the solution of 
the affair as any, an impression 
now greatly strengthened. The 
task referred to was to drain 
the pool, or to lower the level 
of the water by blasting down 
the containing rock-wall — in 
view of the depth of the water 
and the verticality of the out- 
flow, no very difficult matter, 
given the necessary material. 

The excitement caused by 
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the affair among the natives 
was, in some wespects, a help. 
Among the first batch of curi- 
ous visitors were Bocankey’s 
three drill- boys, who were 
promptly conscripted. More 
help was needed, especially in 
the way of drill-steel ; but this 
gave us no special anxiety, as 
there is always a certain amount 
serving various purposes in 
kraals about mining or pros- 
pecting areas. We decided to 
appeal to Chief Maokeng, to 
whom we had paid our cere- 
monial visit while at the other 
camp. 

From then on things went 
without a hitch. The chief at 
once supplied a working-party 
armed with material that must 
have represented years of plun- 
der from mining companies, 
under the command of an 
induna or headman. With 
the party also came a capable- 
looking youngish man, who 
turned out to be the chief’s 
medicine-man, and most thor- 
oughly examined the unfortu- 
nate Tauane. 

“He will recover,” was this 
expert’s report. 

Our presence, supported by 
numbers, robbed the uncannily- 
situated ‘ Home of the Snakes ’ 
of its superstitious terrors, and 
a largely attended snake-battue 
yielded a surprising bag, mainly 
of puff-adders, the swifter mam- 
bas taking refuge in the higher 
inaccessible ledges. ¥ 

We were nearly held up in 
the trivial, though interesting, 
matter of the sounding of the 
pool, owing to the lack of a 
line of sufficient length, when 
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we remembered that Bocan- 
key’s outfit included a 50-feet 
surveyor’s tape. We tied a 
stone to the brass loop, and 
anxiously watched the tape 
rush out into those unexplored 
depths, amid the astonished 
comments of the natives. 

The average sounding of the 
pool was just over 40 feet. 

The work was the merest 
quarrying. The containing 
rock-wall, though hard, shat- 
tered like glass, and, with such 
a ‘ breaking-face,’ was demol- 
ished rapidly and without undue 
consumption of explosive, of 
which in consequence there was 
plenty for the work. 

Somehow nobody was in 
doubt as to the outcome of the 
experiment. 

We found Bocankey—or what 
was left of him. It was plain, 
even then, that he had been 
strangled. The body had been 
mutilated in the manner tradi- 
tional among native sorcerers, 
and a name was whispered 
round among the natives as- 
sembled. 

But there was a matter of 
even greater importance, and 
the bottom of the pool was 
anxiously searched for some- 
thing which Madonéla eventu- 
ally found—an amambata neck- 
lace, with the string cut. They 
took it at once to Tauane, 
who examined it slowly, with- 
out understanding. He looked 
vacantly and without recogni- 
tion at his employer’s body. 
That was the most shocking 
incident of all. 

Then they fastened the amam- 
bata round his neck again. 
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I have no explanation to 
offer of the fact that from that 
time Tauane improved rapidly. 
He showed recognition when 
the name whispered among the 
natives was mentioned to him 
—Sacoroa, a medicine-man long 
suspected of witchcraft—and 
spoke disjointedly of “eyes 
that glowed red in the dark ”’ ; 
but everything after that 
seemed to have been wiped 
from his memory. 

It was not for a few days 
that he justified the prognosti- 
cation of the chief’s doctor, and 
fully recovered his faculties ; 
and then it happened suddenly 
and dramatically. 

It was a queer story, and 
quite short. 

He had woken up that night, 
when sleeping alone in the hut, 
to find the witch-man Sacoroa 
staring at him “ with eyes that 
turned red and glowed like 
wind-blown embers.”’ 

Without a word the boy rose 
“because he could not resist,” 
and helped to carry his master’s 
body to the top of the slippery 
rock ‘chute.’? There Sacoroa 
fixed his eyes on him “for a 
long time” again, and dis- 
missed him. 

“Then I slept,’ concluded 
the boy, “‘ but in the morning 
I found that ‘this’ ”’ (indicat- 
ing the necklace) ‘‘ was gone, 
and I was an ownerless dog.” 

We found Sacoroa’s kraal 
deserted, his hut burnt and 
the remnants scattered. Chief 
Maokeng, to whom we reported 
the matter, explained. 

His own men, sent to arrest 
Sacoroa on suspicion of witch- 
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craft, had met with resistance, 
in overcoming which, despite 
the utmost gentleness consis- 
tent with the exigencies of 
their duty, his messengers had 
had the misfortune to kill both 
Sacoroa and his son. 

At which, I remember, Ma- 
donéla smiled behind his hand 
as he translated to me from 
the Mogatese. 

Carnac nodded wisely. ‘So 
now is the land free of a great 
wizard, my father,” he com- 
mented. 

“Two, Cakijana,” amended 
the old chief. “Thou hast 
forgotten the white one. We 
call those wizards also and 
worthy of death, who, by evil 
medicines and spells, kill chil- 
dren while still in the bodies of 
women.” 


“Great diplomat, old Mao- 
keng,” said Carnac as we dis- 
cussed this interview. ‘‘ I never 
heard a witch-killing described 
that way before. That clever- 
looking medicine-man of his, 
who examined Tauane, is a 
witch-doctor too, of course ; 
and his job up at the pool 
was to ‘smell out’ the wizard 
—though he didn’t dance and 
foam at the mouth in the way 
consecrated by generations of 
novelists. I think we can 
make a pretty good guess as 
to when the old chief’s mes- 
sengers had that unfortunate 
little argument with Sacoroa 
and his son, by the way.” 

“The day Tauane suddenly 
got his memory and so on back 
again ?”’ I suggested, with re- 
collections of Svengali. 
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“That very moment, I im- 
agine. I don’t know much 
about this bush - hypnotism, 
but I suppose it’s like electri- 
city—if you cut the line, the 
power goes off.” 

Regarding the motives for 
Bocankey’s dreadful end, it is 
quite certain that neither his 
offences from the native view- 
point nor his possible ‘ medical ’ 
competition with Sacoroa in- 
fluenced the matter. The truth, 
according to those who know 
most about the hidden side 
of native life, is far more 
revolting and terrible. These 
say that witchcraft is a live 
force, and that parts of the 
human body are vitally essen- 
tial to the wizard for his 
purposes. 

Thus it seems merely that 
Bocankey’s manner of living 
gave one of these human tigers 
the chance of a lifetime of 
acquiring the greatest asset 
of all—the body of a white 
man. It has happened many 
times ; and it is probable that 
witchcraft is at the bottom of 
many unexplained Bushveld 
mysteries. 

* What—if anything—do we 
do about it?” I inquired, re- 
ferring to the execution of 
Sacoroa. 

“What can we do—even if 
we wanted to?” rejoined Car- 


nac. “ Where’s the body? 
And what native’s likely to 
give evidence against a chief 
like Maokeng? No—it’s the 
best thing that could have hap- 
pened. We're a couple of 
policemen, you know, not an 
Army brigade with machine- 
guns. All we can do is to get 
the people’s confidence and 
influence them to work our way. 
In this case justice is satisfied, 
and a lot of trouble saved. 
What more do we want?” 

Just one other point. We 
were. celebrating our return to 
Dhloueng, three days later, in 
a modest whisky-and-sparklet, 
when my eye fell on that un- 
romantic tome, the Station 
Diary. 

“How the Hades are we 
going to write up this trip?” 
I asked. 

‘‘ Nothing easier,” said 
Carnac. ‘‘ You shall do it 
yourself by way of practice in 
literary compression. Take up 
thy Waverley, laddie, as the 
angel said, and write— 

** Robert Sayers-Miles, pros- 
pector, died of blackwater 
fever, Maokeng’s Territory.” 

That, with the appropriate 
date, was all. 

Dhloueng Station was closed 
down some years ago, but I 
often wonder if that Station 
Diary is still in existence. 
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THE DITCH CRAWLEBS. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I TRY to earn my bread 
and butter and caviar by writ- 
ing stories. It is a hard life. 
The other day, however, I 
did actually manage to barter 
the results of months of work 
for what was to me an in- 
credible sum. When this mir- 
ale happened I went out at 
once and bought myself some 
trousers, because the seat of 
my only pair was indecently 
transparent owing to their great 
age and undue friction on their 
principal bearing surface, 
caused by my habit of sitting 
down all day long and fidgeting 
while I strive to think of a 
worth-while way of writing 
something worth while writing 
about. When I returned pro- 
perly clothed and able to face 
the world again (or, rather, to 
turn my back on it without 
being indelicate), I said to 
that poor creature who has 
the misfortune to be my wife, 
“We will now go to the 
Chinese restaurant where you 
get those vast portions of 
curried pork for a shilling, 
and then we'll go to Holland 
for a holiday.” 

“Glory!” cried Christina, 
dancing up and down, because 
thoughts of a full tummy and 
a lazy cruise through the Dutch 
water-ways had been torment- 
ing her ever since the day 
our bank had refused to be 
overdrawn upon any longer, 


and the night Sam had let 
us look at his chart of Zeeland. 
For Sam’s chart was pure 
delight. It showed us a coun- 
try composed of one part land 
and one part water; a very 
proper distribution of the 
elements if you wish to wander 
about in a small boat. In 
addition to its own natural 
beauties, an unknown hand 
had covered Sam’s chart with 
illuminating remarks of an in- 
triguing kind. About the har- 
bour of Oud Beierland, for 
instance, the Unknown re- 
marks: ‘Here are 5 feet of 
water, shelter from the west 
wind, the best coffee in Hol- 
land (at B. Jellinek’s, close to 
swing bridge), wilful small boys, 
a red and white bandstand in 
the canal on stilts, and divers 
lovely maidens.” Of Veere 
he notes, ‘ All ye who enter 
here abandon hope of ever 
tearing yourselves away again.” 
At Dintelsas, “The Bridge- 
Keeper’s wife bakes the best 
bread in the world.”’ Of Dord- 
recht he says, “Shun the 
Jachthaven, where they play 
gramophones all night and 
where it is verboten to discard 
garbage. Moor alongside the 
windmill and dine without fail 
at Van Stierkes.”” At Haar- 
lemmermeer, in the spring, there 
are ‘‘ fifty multicoloured square 
miles of hyacinths and tulips.”’ 
At Middelburg, “ Tourists a- 
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bound; but the Town Hall 
has a bronze onion on top 
of its steeple, and here is 
distilled the finest schnapps in 
Holland.” And if, in the Spui, 
the Unknown found “A lop 
during the ebb, marsh-gas and 
mosquitoes,” he discovered 
“Peace and Loveliness” on 
the Oude Maas, and he also 
says of the lower reaches of 
that same river, ‘‘ Here there 
are quietness, colour, a gentle 
enchantment, and _ peerless 
schnitzels at the Zemmerklein- 
erhaus in Brielle.” 

It was the Oude Maas that 
did my business for me. When 
I read of the things to be 
found there I knew I must 
sail upon that river soon, or 
die. I said so, while Christina 
crooned in a manner which 
means she has just found some- 
thing she needs very badly. 
Sam said, “‘ Humph, I haven’t 
been to Holland and I don’t 
know that I want to. The 
country’s as flat and unin- 
teresting as a wet pancake, 
and I don’t much fancy going 
ditch crawling about a dull 
place like that. However, 
I’d willingly go all round the 
world for some really good 
coffee, so some day we might 
perhaps go to Oud Beierland 
and see what B. Jellinek can 
do.” Jane, who is Sam’s wife 
and likes to tease him, said, 
“Oho! There there are divers 
lovely maidens. Sam, I’m 
coming to Oud _ Beierland 
too.” 

All of which explains, I 
hope, why I received, some 
two weeks later, this letter :— 
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‘* BERGEN oP Zoom, 
June —, 1930. 


“D.S.,—The Jachtbrokers 
from Amsterdam has sent to 
my hands your enquire for 
hiring a jacht with small money 
to sleep with four person. Now 
my jacht ‘ Plonia Pieternella’ 
she sleep with four very com- 
fortable and constant, mine- 
self, my wife, my old son 
and my young son, all very 
large person. My ‘ Plonia’ is 
Boeier, what you in Englishe 
say Schloop, a one mast and 
diesel for times of not wind 
and passing the narrow places. 
She longs 17 metres. Now 
‘Plonia’ is disponible, and I 
can say you I will pleased 
charter her per one month per 
200 guilden to some one who 
treat her kind. Now what 
you say to that? She lies now 
to Harwich, where I have to 
unexpectly leave her through 
business pressure by steem- 
packetboot to Vlissingen three 
weeks gone past. So I much 
like her come again to Holland. 
Now the Assistantharbourmeis- 
ter to Harwich he cares for 
her, ask him the key. 

With kind greets, y.t., 


Z. VAN WIT. 
P.S.—Her diepgang 1°50 
metres. Spare grooteanker 


under drinkwatertank. She 
makes water one bucket each 
day.” 


“He sounds a darling,” said 
Jane, when I finished reading 
aloud this splendid letter. 
Christina said, ‘‘ He does. And 
the yacht of a man like that 
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is certain to be nice too. Plonia 
Pieternella! Bless him!” I 
said, ‘Two hundred guilders 
is only about £17.” Sam, who 
is occasionally a man of action, 
got up and found a Bradshaw. 
Said he, ‘‘ There’s a train from 
Liverpool Street in forty min- 
utes. Holland sounds dread- 
ful, but the Plonia Pieternella 
sounds nice. Let’s all go and 
have a look at her.” 

Three hours later our train 
slowed down outside Harwich 
Station, and Jane, who has 
fine eyes and the power, I 
sometimes think, of second 
sight, pointed at the shipping 
anchored in the river and cried, 
“Look! There she is. And 
she’s perfect—the beautiful 
thing! Now we'll have to go 


all the way back again to fetch 
our luggage. How silly of us! ”’ 


“Tf you mean that great 
brown barge thing,” said Sam, 
“you needn’t worry. She'd 
be far too big for us to man- 


age. And that wasn’t the 


Plonia Pieternella, anyway.” 

“Oh, Sam, I hope it was,” 
said Christina. “And she 
wasn’t a barge, or brown either. 
She was a study of some most 
perfect curves in olive green, 
chestnut and dun.” 

We found the Assistant Har- 
bour Master standing on the 
end of a wooden jetty, admiring 
his harbour. He was a nice 
man, and when he had read 
Mr Van Wit’s letter he grinned 
at us and took a key from his 
pocket. Said he, “‘ I doubt that 
be wunnerful rum English. Yis, 
yis. A head masterpiece of a 
letter that be. So ’e fare to go 
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yachting, do ’e? In the li’ll 
ole Dutchman. Well, well. 
Some’s lucky, same’s you. This 
here’s the key; that there’s 
the dinghy, and there be the 
yacht. You'll like she, and I 
‘low you got her wunnerful 
cheap. Yis. Wish I was com- 
ing with ’e.” 

“There, Sam!” said Jane, 
as we rowed ourselves off in 
the dinghy. “I told you that 
was the Plonia.” 

Said Christina, standing up 
to see better, “‘ The closer we 
get the lovelier she looks. Oh! 
isn’t it going to be glorious.” 

“Sit down, dash it, both of 
you,” said Sam, “before you 
upset us. And don’t run away 
with the idea we’re going to 
Holland. I won’t go near the 
beastly place. And I repeat, 
Jane, that boat’s miles too big 
for us.” 

It looked to me, as we ap- 
proached the yacht, that Sam 
was right—a harrowing thought, 
because Christina was right too. 
The Plonia Pieternella, though 
strange to English eyes, was, 
in her plump Dutch way, un- 
doubtedly a beauty. Her bow 
and stern were as round as 
two apples —nay, round as 
Dutch cheeses, and she sat 
like a well-fed duck upon the 
water, conscious that all her 
feathers were most beautifully 
clean and sleek. From her 
stern projected a vast rudder 
of varnished oak, while on top 
of her high rudder-head re- 
clined a carven lion who had 
evidently just dined remark- 
ably well. Her lee-boards, great 
wings of polished oak, lay 
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folded against her sides, and 
her mast, a spar as long as 
herself, was so stout that the 
wire shrouds supporting it were 
evidently performing a work 
of supererogation. The boat 
looked most seaworthy, com- 
fortable and picturesque; but 
she was fifty feet long if she 
was an inch, and fifty feet of 
solid boat is a lot for two men 
and two girls to handle. 

We climbed aboard to find, 
when we stood upon the Plonia’s 
deck, that she looked bigger 
than ever. She seemed to be 
twenty feet broad at least, and 
her breadth was carried right 
out to each end of her, so that 
she was, in truth, as sailors 
say, ‘all boat.’ On her wide 
fore-deck stood a companion 
hatch and a patent windlass. 
Around her mast were grouped 
a set of complicated-looking 
winches. Amidships were two 
big skylights and the cabin 
hatch, while right aft was a 
noble cockpit fit to hold twenty 
people. 

** Gosh,”’ said Sam, “she’s a 
ship. Go round the world 
in this in comfort, with a 
crew of six.” 

“ Just look at the reach and 
sweep of her deck planks,” said 
Christina. ‘“ You really could 
walk the decks here without 
tumbling over things, or falling 
overboard as you do on most 
yachts.” 

Jane stood with her hands 
pressed together as if in prayer. 
She was, in fact, praying. She 
said, ‘‘ We’ve got to have her. 
We’ve got to have her. We’ve 
got to have her.” 
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I said, “Don’t, Jane, or 
you'll make me cry. Because 
it’s no good. She’s perfect, 
but she’s too big. Now we 
are here, though, I suppose 
we'd better have a look below.” 

I unlocked the massive teak 
door of the after-companion. 
The lock turned smoothly with 
a silky click, and the door 
swung open on well-oiled hinges, 
These things I knew to be 
indicative of good design, 
material and workmanship—a 
sure sign that the rest of the 
boat and her fittings were of 
the best and all properly cared 
for and in good order. I 
peered inside, and then I wiped 
my shoes before descending 
the companion steps into a 
saloon floored with scrubbed 
teak, panelled with waxed ma- 
hogany and upholstered in 
dark-green leather. 

“Bless us!’ said Sam, sink- 


ing down into the settee 
cushions. “‘Old man Van Wit 
does himself proud. This is 
comfort.” 


*“ Electric light,’ said Jane. 
“And what delicious _ little 
lamp-shades.”’ 

* Note the man-sized chart- 
table,” I said. ‘‘ Observe the 
patent ventilators.” 

“Why, there’s everything,” 
cried Christina, pulling out 
drawers and peering into 
lockers. ‘‘ Linen, cutlery, glass, 
crockery. Gracious! This cup- 
board’s full of tinned hors 
d@ ceuvres.” 


We explored. Forward of 


the saloon was a passage with 
a double-berth cabin on each 
Then came a _ store 


side. 
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room, a water-closet, a large 
galley and a huge forecastle. 
The beds were made, the store- 
room was full, the closet had 
all the usual fittings plus a 
bath-tub, while the galley was 
equipped with a French cook- 
ing-range, oil-stoves on gimbals, 
and a full assortment of pots, 
dishes and pans. We rum- 
maged about for a long time, 
finding each minute something 
more to exclaim over, and then 
we sat down around the cabin 
table and faced each other 
and the future, with desire 
fighting apprehension within 
our fluttering hearts. 

“The cabins look so warm 
and comfy,’ said Christina. 
“I suppose it’s the daffodil 
eolour they’re painted. It feels 
like sunlight. And there are 
spring mattresses in all the 


bunks. Do you really think 
she’s too big for us to manage ? 
Jane and I could pull ropes 
and things and help a lot. 
Couldn’t we, Jane?” ; 

“We could,” answered Jane, 


“and we will. We’ve got to 
have her. The cabin ward- 
robes are lined with zinc. 
They’re damp-proof. And did 
you see the ice-box? It’s 
huge. We'll help on deck, 
Sam, and we’ll cook and wash 
up and clean things. I'll sit 
up all night and steer—and 
everything. I don’t care. 
We’ve got to have her.” 

“ They could steer, and that’s 
a fact, J.,” said Sam, “and 
ease things for us a bit that 
way. She’s wheel-steering with 
a patent screw-gear. I tried it, 
and it works very easily. But 
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we never could hope to handle 
that great mainsail, dash it! 
We might set it, but I hate 
to think of getting it down 
again in @ breeze of wind at 
night. And Lord help us if 
we had to reef it. So it’s no 
good thinking about it. We'd 
only kill ourselves. It’s a pity. 
I don’t want to sail in Holland, 
but I’d like to cruise in this 
boat. She really is a beauty. 
Did you notice the windlass ? 
It’s got three gears.” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“ And the 
halyards are all single wires 
leading to winches. The Dutch 
understand those matters and 
they’ve rigged her to handle 
easily with a small crew. But 
were a bit too small. We 
certainly can’t afford to risk an 
accident with her. We'd be 
ruined, and it wouldn’t be 
fair to Van Wit. If she were 
only in Holland now I’m hanged 
if I wouldn’t risk it; but 
we've got to get her across 
the North Sea. I never saw 
a French cooking-stove aboard 
a boat before. It’s a good idea. 
They’re splendid things. And 
there’s half a ton of anthracite 
at least in the coal locker.” 

*“She’s all complete and 
ready for sea,’ said Sam. 
*‘She’s perfect. She’s the 
grandest boat of her size I 
ever put foot on. But—she’s 
too big for us, so why break 
our hearts talking about it. 
And, maybe, it’s just as well, 
because if we did get to Hol- 
land we’d hate the place. So, 
come on, children. Have a 
good cry, and then we'll get 
ashore and go home and try 
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to forget it. If only she had 
an engine, now, we could—— 
Why! J., didn’t Van Wit say 
she had an engine?” 

“ He did not,” I said. “ Un- 
less——— Of course, I may have 
misread his queer English. But 
there isn’t a motor here, any- 
how, or we'd have seen it. A 
motor isn’t the sort of thing 
we'd have overlooked, is it? ” 

“Fools that we are!” cried 
Sam, clicking a switch and 
dramatically flooding the saloon 
with electric light. “ There 
must be a motor somewhere.” 

“Probably only batteries,” 
I said. But Jane cried out in a 
commanding voice, “J., give 
me that letter!” 

I fished out Van Wit’s mis- 
sive, and Jane, snorting, read 
out these pregnant words, “A 
one mast and diesel for times 
of not wind and passing the 
narrow places.” Then, ‘ You 
are a stupid, J.,” she said. 
“He clearly means there’s a 
Diesel motor for calms and 
going through canals and things. 
Why, a motor makes all the 
difference! With a motor we 
can manage!” 

“If by a Diesel he means a 
motor, then where is the 
damned thing?” I said, for I 
was nettled. And Sam an- 
swered, “Below the cockpit 
floor, of course. That’s the 
natural place for it, and the 
only place we haven’t looked 
in.” He fled up the companion 
steps, with the girls following 
hard after him; but I stayed 
where I was, because I did not 
like nor understand motors. 
The things were a mystery to 
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me. They appeared to fune- 
tion fairly well in motor-cars 
and flying machines, but in- 
side a sailing boat they would 
not work at all, and were 
merely a confounded nuisance, 
Also they stank. That was 
my invariable experience. [ 
hoped, therefore, that Sam would 
not discover a motor under the 
water-tight hatch which I had 
already noticed set in the cock- 
pit floor. 

Sam is a poet, but once upon 
a time he was a sailor and 
then a man of business, when 
he made money and owned 
motor-cars. Sam, strange to 
say, likes motors, so that I 
knew the worst had happened 
when, having disembowelled the 
cockpit, he gave a howl of 
joy. 

I suppose I had better admit 
here that the Plonia Pieter- 
nella’s Diesel was less objec- 
tionable than any motor I have 
ever yet heard, smelt or seen. 
It actually did go round and 
round at Sam’s bidding. And, 
more unusual still, it stopped 
only at his command. Then 
it did not smell, or rather, 
being cut off from the rest of 
the boat by a gas-tight bulk- 
head, one could not smell it. 
Also it had, for a motor, a sub- 
dued and moderately pleasant 
voice. It said, ‘‘ Ker-chump, 
Kerchump, Kerchump”’ fifty- 
seven times a minute. And 
it did not shake the boat, or 
fling filth over everything, and 
its cooling water (which, 
strangely enough, was hot) 
could be made to pump into 
the bath-tub. In fact I will 
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confess that I developed, in 
the end, a sneaking sort of 
attachment for that Diesel ; 
for, after all, as Sam said when 
he had finished playing with 
it, “That settles it, children. 
We can now start!” 

Jane said, “Dear Plonia 
Pieternella. I knew you were 
going to be ours.” Christina 
erooned softly to herself and 
stroked the Plonia’s beautifully 
grained mast. I said, “In 
that case you two had better 
eatch a train to Town and fetch 
our clothes and things. We'll 
charter the Plonia for a month. 
Ill telegraph to Van Wit now 
and send him the money to 
clinch it. Bring back the 
cheque-book and all the loose 
cash you can lay your hands 
on. And don’t forget my thick 
red flannel pyjamas. And my 
other pair of trousers. Sam 
and I will buy the grub and 
stuff, and we’ll be all ready to 
start by the time you get back 
to-morrow.” 

Those girls did not want to 
go; they desired to stay and 
play with the Plonia, until 
Sam (who can be a guileful 
rascal) said, “If you make J. 
and me go and fetch your 
things, heaven knows what we'll 
forget.”” Whereupon our wives, 
reviling us, departed, and Sam 
and I spent a pleasant evening, 
buying, ferrying off, and stow- 
ing food and stores to the 
extent of three full dinghy 
loads. Then we made three 
more trips with a twenty- 
gallon cask, and filled up our 
tank with fresh water. Then 
Sam said, ‘‘ The fuel tanks are 
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nearly full, thank heavens; 
but we'll have to get some 
more lubricating oil. And we’d 
better buy a large cooked ham. 
It’s a handy thing to have 
about when you're making a 
long passage. And I’ll have 
to get a suit of oilskins. And 
we've forgotten to buy any 
cheese. And how about a 
couple of dozen of bottled beer 
while we’re about it ? ” 

We got these things, and 
then Sam said, “ We’d better 
get some oil for the lamps in 
case the electric light fuses. 
And we need some more bacon, 
enough to last us the trip, 
because I feel the Dutch won’t 
understand about good bacon. 
An 99 

But I said, “No. I strike. 
It’s ten o’clock, and I must 
have food. I’m going to cook 
these four mutton chops and 
fry some spuds and onions. 
After that I’m going to drink 
two bottles of beer and go to 
bed. And if you think of any- 
thing more we need you can 
go ashore to-morrow and charter 
@ cargo steamer to carry it.” 

We found the night so charm- 
ing after dinner that we sat in 
the cockpit, smoking and admir- 
ing the world and our imme- 
diate future, until nearly mid- 
night. At that hour a motor 
launch arrived alongside. It 
contained two cabin trunks, 
four suit-cases, Christina, Jane, 
two deck-chairs, and four flat- 
fish. We, dumb with amaze- 
ment, transferred these things 
to the Plonia, and then Sam 
came to and said, “‘ Dash me 
if this isn’t action! Tigers 
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aren’t in it with you two. We 
never dreamed you’d get back 
till to-morrow. How on earth 
did you manage it ? ” 

“Luck with the trains, ex- 
pert packing, and a burning 
desire to get back to the dear 
Plonia,” said Christina. “It 
was quite easy, really, especi- 
ally the motor launch. We 
stood on the pier, surrounded 
by our heap of luggage, and 
we must have looked very 
helpless and pathetic. So the 
Harbour Master sent us off in 
his launch, and the engineer 
gave Jane those fish. He'd 
just caught them, and he said, 
‘Them small dabs they eat 
wunnerful sweet. You take 
‘em, Missy.’ Wasn’t it nice of 
everybody ? ” 

“Helpless and pathetic!” 
said Sam, snorting. “ Tigers ! 
That’s what you two are. 
Tigers, running loose and a peril 
to mankind. I vote we turnin.” 

“Oh, don’t we start now? ” 
cried Jane. “We thought 
you'd start as soon as we got 


back. That’s why we hurried 
so. Oh, dear! What a dis- 
appointment.” 


“We won’t sleep to-night— 
any of us,” said Christina. 
“We're all far too excited. 
Do \et’s start. It’s such a 
wonderful night too.” 

“By Jove! why not?” I 
said. ‘It’s fine weather now, 
and what wind there is is sou’- 
west. It couldn’t be better. 
Let’s go before it changes. 
And it’s about a hundred miles 
to Flushing, or, say, sixteen 
hours’ sail, with luck. That 
means arriving in daylight ; 
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but if we don’t start till to- 
morrow morning we'll get to 
Flushing in the middle of the 
night.” 

** Under the thumbs of those 
two terrors you, J., are ag 
dough,” said Sam. ‘“ However, 
you'll have to steer all night, 
that’s one comfort. I propose 
to play with the engine. I'll 
start it now. And if I were 
you I’d make those two pathetic, 
helpless, delicate, frail girls 
heave up the bally anchor. 
Hanged if I wouldn’t!” 

Thus did our adventure be- 
gin, as all good adventures 
should—fortuitously, a leap in 
the dark at the hour of mid- 
night. The girls insisted on 
heaving up the anchor, and 
the Plonia’s anchor being a big 
one, the operation made them 
(to Sam’s great content) sweat. 
While they were doing it, Sam 
tickled the engine’s most sensi- 
tive parts with the spout of an 
oil-can, and I switched on the 
navigation lights and the bin- 
nacle lamp and got out the 
chart. Soon a _ triumphant 
squeal from forward announced 
that the anchor was at the bows, 
the engine hiccupped thrice and 
settled down stolidly to business, 
the sound of churning waters 
arose from under the stern, and 
Sam climbed out of the engine- 
room, saying, “‘ There, we're 
off. And no trouble to any- 
body. Don’t you let me hear 
you pretend to despise motors 
any more.” 

Harwich Harbour is an awk- 
ward place to sail out from at 
night if you are a stranger 
there. It is infested with 
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anchored craft, and the twisty 
fairway is so littered with 
flashing light-buoys as to con- 
fuse a man. Which is the 
reason I almost collided with 
a hay-barge, nearly ran the 
Plonia on a mud-bank, well- 
nigh shocked two ladies with 
my language, and am now 
quite unable to explain how I 
eventually found myself steer- 
ing the yacht past the Cork 
lightship out into the more-or- 
less open sea. I say ‘ more-or- 
less open,’ because the North 
Sea between Harwich and 
Flushing is profusely sprinkled 
with sand-banks and shoals. 
Most of these dangers are, 
fortunately, marked by light- 
ships; but, even so, naviga- 
tion amongst them is by no 
means simple, owing to the ebb 
and flow of the swift tides. 
After passing the Cork the 
next lamp-post on the road to 
Flushing is the Sunk light- 
vessel, towards which we there- 
fore proceeded, across ten miles 
of tumbling waters entitled 
The Pitching Grounds, The 
Rolling Grounds, and The 
Rough Channel. Here Sam 
rashly went below to cherish 
the engine, presently to appear 
on deck in a hurry, hang his 
head over the side, and dis- 
card the good dinner I had so 
carefully prepared for him. 
Sam, I notice, indulges in this 
wasteful habit at the com- 
mencement of each voyage. He 
is so constituted internally, 
however, that he gets the whole 
business over (or, rather, up) 
and done with in one quick 
operation, and thereafter he 
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is himself again. And I admire 
@ man who, after being sea- 
sick, can light a pipe and 
remark, “ Well, I got three 
hours’ nourishment out of those 
chops, anyhow. Give me the 
wheel now and I'll keep watch 
till four o’clock. What’s the 


course ? ” 
“That’s the Sunk dead 
ahead,’ I said. ‘“‘ Two flashes 


every half-minute. Steer for 
it while I have a look at the 
chart and see what the next 
course is.” 

I found when I got below 
that Jane and Christina had 
not by any means been idle, 
for the cabin was filled with 
the perfume of coffee and fried 
bacon, than which nothing can 
be more divine—especially at 
two o’clock in the morning. I 
enjoyed that supper, and I 
think it worth while recording 
that Sam enjoyed it too. He 
insisted, it is true, upon eating 
on deck, but there he put 
away three scrambled eggs and 
four fat rashers, which seems 
to me, considering everything, 
rather a remarkable feat. 

It is fifteen miles from the 
Sunk to the Galloper, past 
the Inner Gabbard, the Outer 
Gabbard and the Kentish 
Knock. These queerly named 
affairs are sand-banks: a set 
of bunkers artfully designed to 
trap the unskilful should they 
deviate from the fairway, or 
make an inadequate allowance 
for wind and tide. Sam, how- 
ever, is a plus three navigator, 
the night was clear and there 
was no wind at all, so we left 
him, driving straight along the 
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course, with Jane to caddy for 
him, while Christina and I 
turned in. 

At five o’clock Jane woke us 
with two mugs of steaming 
coffee, the news that we had 
passed the Galloper, and the 
promise of a fine morning. We 
went .on deck to find the 
Plonia ker-chumping peacefully 
along through smooth green 
water, with Sam half-asleep at 
the wheel, blinking in the sun- 
shine. ‘‘ We’re doing nearly 
seven knots,’ said he. ‘‘ That 
engine’s a marvel. It’s run 
like this all night, with never 
a whimper. The flood’s setting 
sou’-west and I’m steering east- 
sou’-east for the Noord Hinder. 
Aren’t you glad I made you 
all start when we did? We'll 
be in Flushing by tea-time, 
and I hope no one wakes me 
up before we get there.” 

The North Sea has a foul 
reputation, but it can be a 
very pleasant place on a fine 
June morning. And, fortun- 
ately for me, Christina likes 
steering a course by compass. 
She says it is restful. I there- 
fore let her rest herself, while I 
sat down in a deck-chair in the 
sun to keep a watchful eye on 
the ship and the weather, 
as behoves a conscientious 
captain. 

Presently I heard Christina 
calling me. She said, ‘“‘ Keeping 
a good look-out, J.?”’ I said, 
“Yes. Iam. Certainly. Of 
course. Why do you ask?” 
She said, “Oh, I was just 
wondering if you’d sighted the 
Noord Hinder yet. When do 
you think we'll pass it?” 
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And I said, “ Not for a long 
time. Eight o’clock or 
ought to see us about up to 
it.”” Christina finds it nece- 
sary to purse up her eyes and 
crinkle her nose when she 
wishes to stop herself from 
laughing. I know these signs 
well, and they caused me to 
take a surreptitious look at 
my watch. The watch said 
eight o’clock, but I did not 
believe it—until Christina 
laughed aloud, and I turned to 
see a red-and-white lightship 
within fifty yards of us, with 
‘NOORD HINDER’ in immense 
letters painted all along her 
side. I went below after that 
and cooked the breakfast. 

As this is supposed to be 
the story of a cruise through 
Zeeland, and I have, so far, 
only managed to get the Plonia 
half-way across the North Sea, 
it becomes urgently necessary 
to omit the details of Sam’s 
notable conversation with four- 
teen infuriated Belgians in the 
pilot steamer that dogged us 
for three miles; of our race 
with the motor barge Wilhel- 
mina Ludgerina Jacoba Smit of 
Hellevoetsluis and how we dis- 
covered that the lady at her 
helm was Wilhelmina Ludgerina 
Jacoba Smit herself; of Wil- 
helmina’s shouted discourse 
and her advice to the Plonia’s 
ladies concerning economies to 
be effected in crews’ wages 
when bargees’ wives produce 
large families of healthy boys ; 
of our fracas with the Arne- 
muiden fishers and the well- 
flung herring that hit Sam’s 
starboard ear; of Sam’s dis- 
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course; of—— But I shall 
never get to Holland at this 
rate. 

At 2 P.M. we sighted Holland 
at last, or rather, we saw 
Westkapelle Church tower stick- 
ing up out of the sea. Whereat 
we rejoiced, because by that 
time we were not too sure 
where we were and there are 
more mud-flats and sand-banks 
off the Dutch coast than there 
is water. The Dutch, however, 
are kind to sailormen, and 
what deep water they have they 
sprinkle profusely with guiding 
marks and buoys. Indeed the 
Deurloo Channel and the Galge- 
put, the main roads into Flush- 
ing port, are peppered so lav- 
ishly with these mariners’ aids 
as to make it practically im- 
possible for the most incom- 
petent navigator to run his 
ship ashore. In spite of which 
I nearly ran the Plonia on to 
the Walvischstaart and also 
the Spykerplatt, both of which 
shoals sound as if they might 
be very unpleasant. And I am 
not ashamed to admit my de- 
linquency. I was far too busy 
gazing at the scenery to waste 
time navigating and looking 
out for buoys. I was seeing 
the coast of Walcheren for the 
first time in my life, and the 
sun was shining on it. There 
was a broad green river, dotted 
with vermilion buoys and cin- 
namon and umber sails. There 
was a line of high brown dyke 
with a windmill on it, and the 
windmill’s four great saffron 
sails were whirling majestically 
round and round, which was 
something I had never seen a 
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windmill do before. Red-tiled 
roofs, straight out of a Van 
der Velde picture, peered at 
me over the dyke, and inland 
a high and oriental - looking 
tower stood aloof. And up in 
the sky, poised over windmill, 
roofs and tower, stretched a 
mighty arm, fashioned of steel 
lace-work, the arm of what I 
think must be the mightiest 
crane in all the world. That 
is a very noble crane, but we 
wished they had built the 
thing in Pittsburg or Chicago 
instead of adulterating the Zee- 
land scenery with it. 

Our entrance into Holland 
was a singularly charming affair. 
We steamed slowly in between 
the sheltering arms of two 
breakwaters, to find our way 
barred by a pair of enormous 
wooden gates. I said, “ Dam- 
mit, Sam; full speed astern. 
We're in a dead end.” Sam 
jumped below to reverse the 
engine, and, in his hurry, I 
think he turned the wrong tap, 
or something, and the engine 
stopped altogether. The Plonia 
slid on gently but inexorably 
towards the _ gates. Jane 
prayed. Christina seized a 
boat-hook, and I ran forward 
to put a cork-fender over the 
bow. But even as I ran, Jane’s 
prayer took effect, and I saw 
a crack of light appear between 
the gates. The crack widened, 
and I ran back to the wheel 
and steered the Plonia through 
Holland’s front door—a door 
which she opened so hospitably 
and politely to us strangers. 
I mentioned this poetic thought 
to Sam, and Sam said, ‘‘ Humph. 
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It’s just as well she did open it, 
old son, before we had time to 
knock ! ” 

A man in a pair of enormous 
wooden shoes threw us a heav- 
ing line, made fast our shore 
ropes, and said, “I lower the 
water now two metres; stand 
by to slack your lines. You 
must speak with Harbour Mas- 
ter, Captain. You please come 
ashore.”’ 

My experience with officials 
in foreign parts has been un- 
fortunate. I seem to have the 
knack of doing, in all innocence, 
everything the Regulations 
most strictly forbid. I there- 
fore set foot on Holland with 
a sinking heart—a heart which 
fell into my very boots when 
I remembered we had no clear- 
ance papers from Harwich, no 
documentary evidence of our 
right to be sailing the Plonia 
Pieternella about the high seas, 
and not one single passport 
between the lot of us. I 
entered the Harbour Office 
resolved to fight for my life, 
and the Harbour Master said, 
“Goot dag, Captain. Fine 
wayther. Please you write 
here name of ship, name of 
you, tonnage, where you from, 
and where you go. So—dat’s 
goot. Now you pay tonnage 
due, twenty cents.” I gave 
the Harbour Master fourpence ; 
he gave me a book worth a 
shilling at least, entitled ‘ In- 
ternal Water Regulations,’ and 
also a kindly smile worth untold 
gold ; and I left that Harbour 
Office with a light heart and 
the conviction that the Dutch 
are a sensible, amiable, and 
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truly civilised people. The 
lock-keeper strengthened thig 
conviction. Said he, “ Don’t 
lie here to-night, Captain, if 
I was you. Vlissingen not so 
good a place for yachts. Plenty 
work all night. Plenty noise, 
Vera better. Vera very clean, 
very pretty, and bread, flesh, 
eggs, very good there, very 
cheap. Eight kilometres 
through the canal and only 
three bridges. You get Vera 
before night.’”” Now this is 
precisely the kind of advice 
a stranger needs in a foreign 
land, and it was the kind of 
advice I had never been able 
to get before for love or money ; 
but that Dutchman gave it to 
me of his own free will—and 
for love, too, because I tried 
to give him half a crown and 
he would not have it. I began 
to think that Holland was all 
right. 

When I climbed down the 
side of the lock to a Plonia 
that had already been lowered 
six feet from sea-level to the 
level of Holland, I found the 
girls eating cream-pufis and 
Sam devastating a large yellow 
melon. ‘“ Dee-licious,” said 
Jane; and Sam said, “ Golly, 
this thing’s like sublimated 
pineapple and mango mixed, 
only there aren’t any strings to 
stick in your teeth. You have 
a@ cream-puff, J., because I’m 
going to eat all this.” 

“Where did you get it 
from?” I asked. 

** Dutch lass, in national cos- 
tume, with a basket,” said 
Sam. ‘And don’t you believe 
all those yarns and pictures 
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of Dutch-built women, my lad. 
They're gross libels. Nine pet- 
ticoats be damned. Our melon 
girl was as slim as a twig of 
willow, and if she had any 
petticoat on at all it was a 
silk one. Maybe Holland isn’t 
going to be so bad after all.” 
The road to heaven is via 
Flushing and through the Veere 
Canal, even though the first 
mile of the route does convey 
the impression that it is lead- 
ing straight to the other place. 
The back parts of Flushing, 
being devoted to industry and 
commerce, are dirty and dull, 
and the oil refinery there is 
the ugliest thing man has yet 
managed to.create. It smells 


even worse than it looks. Be- 
yond this outrage the way is 
barred by a bridge, across which 
rushes a racketing traffic of 


motor lorries and electric trams. 
It was here that Sam was 
moved to ask, “Why come to 
Holland when you can cruise 
in a canal barge from Man- 
chester to Leeds?’”’ Then the 
bridge swung slowly open and 
revealed a jade green ribbon 
of placid water stretching for 
three miles, straight as a die, 
between grassy banks and an 
avenue of trees, to mirror in 
its far end a cluster of red roofs 
and the stately yellow tower 
of Middelburg. The Plonia 
slid along that perfect vista 
bearing a spellbound crew, 
until Sam, who is a poet but 
easily forgets that fact, said, 
“Suffering Jake! What an 
eyeful! Give me that, and you 
can have all your Taj Mahals.”’ 

At Middelburg there is a 
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bend in the canal, and just 
around the bend there is a 
bridge. I know this now; but 
I did not know it when, with 
my eyes on the beauties of 
Middelburg, I steered the Plonia 
full speed around that corner. 
When I observed the bridge 
it was too late to do anything 
except blow three frenzied 
blasts upon the fog-horn. This 
is the signal which, according 
to the ‘ Internal Water Regula- 
tions,’ must be given by vessels 
approaching a swing - bridge ; 
it indicates to the bridge-keeper 
that the skipper desires the 
bridge to be swung open. 

And here I will interrupt 
myself to give a discourse on 
the technique of playing on 
the fog-horn, because the fog- 
horn is @ very difficult instru- 
ment to play upon, and it is 
an instrument which must be 
mastered by anyone who wishes 
to cruise through the Dutch 
canals. For these canals are 
long, their bridges are many, 
and they open only to the man 
who can persuade his fog-horn 
to play the tune prescribed by 
the Regulations, plus varia- 
tions adequately improvised to 
suit the temperament of each 
individual bridge-keeper met 
with. And when I say that 
each bridge-keeper’s tempera- 
ment must be correctly gauged 
through binoculars at distances 
ranging up to 500 yards, the 
difficulty of the whole opera- 
tion will become clear. If you 
wish to pass through a bridge 
quickly and the bridge-keeper 
is a sour and crusty-looking old 
gentleman, it is obviously bad 
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policy to blow three loud 
brusque blasts upon your horn. 
This is as much to say, “ Here, 
can’t you see me coming? 
Open your bridge and let me 
through at once.” If you do 
this you are likely to find your- 
self waiting for an hour or so. 
It is wiser to charm the ear of 
such irascible old parties, if 
you can, with some subdued 
and humbly apologetic toot- 
lings. To produce artful and 
cajoling sounds with a fog- 
horn, though, is by no means 
a simple job. The first time 
_I put the Plonia’s instrument 
to my lips I frightened myself. 
I blew hard, and the thing 
made awful sounds resembling 
@ giraffe’s death-rattle. The 
next time I tried it went off 
like a love-sick mule, its voice 
vibrating with emotion. In 
time, though, and with con- 
stant practice, I managed to 
play on that fog-horn in a most 
masterly style; so much s0, 
in fact, that before we left 
Holland I succeeded in charm- 
ing the heart of the Breedeloorn 
bridge-keeper with my inspired 
music to such an extent that 
he actually opened the great 
railway bridge for the Plonia 
before the regulation hour. This 
feat I consider as my master- 
piece. I diagnosed that bridge- 
keeper’s character by one quick 
look at his back through glasses 
at 200 yards. I saw he was 


obviously a red-hot Socialist, 
with strong Communistic lean- 
ings, who hated all yachts. 
And I blew three such ringing 
trumpet blasts, so suggestive 
of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
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ternity (with a touch of the 
Marseillaise thrown in) that 
the fellow mistook me for Karl 
Marx and stopped a train full 
of first-class passengers to swing 
his bridge and let the Plonia 
pass. 

But it was a stranger to 
these fine arts, a mere amateur 
of the fog-horn, who steered 
the Plonia, with palsied hands, 
full-tilt at that swing-bridge at 
Middelburg. In the face of 
imminent disaster my soul was 
filled with the conviction that 
a spectacular accident was 
bound to occur unless some- 
body took immediate action to 
avert it. With all this on my 
soul, I put the fog-horn to my 
lips and blew. And I think 
I must have blown my full- 
charged soul out of the thing. 
It sounded like it at any rate. 
It was an astonishing and 
horrible noise, and it so gal- 
vanised that bridge-keeper that 
he actually managed to swing 
the bridge open just in time. 
I rather think I am a natural 
born fog-horn player. 

Middelburg looked so charm- 
ing from the canal that Chris- 
tina decided it would be a 
mistake to explore it. Said she, 
“It’s a perfect picture from 
here and it smells of hay ; but 
if we go ashore we may find a 
lot of movie palaces and smelly 
motors and things. Don’t let’s 
spoil it.” Jane said, “ Yes. 
Remember Sam’s chart. It 
says, ‘ Tourists abound.’” Sam 
said, ‘Ho! “But don’t forget 
it also says, ‘ Here is distilled 
the finest schnapps in Holland.’ 
Seems a pity to miss it; but 
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I must say I don’t much like 
the look of all those small 
boys gathering on the quay at 
the sight of us.” 

We found the canal beyond 
Middelburg more charming than 
ever, and it was here we 


‘passed a barge with a deck- 


load of round red cheeses and 
three austere nuns riding 
bicycles along the tow-path. 
A flock of terns with crimson 
beaks snatched tiny silver fish- 
lets from the water, the sun 
went down behind a decorative 
frieze of poplars, the sky flushed 
salmon-pink, and the canal 
waters changed from jade to 
claret. Then the Plonia glided 
round a bend into a basin 
ringed with little trees. Fat 
barges lay moored to a row 
of black and white piles beside 
the red-brick masonry of the 
canal lock, and, beyond, the 
vast and noble structure of 
the Groote Kerk stood black 
in silhouette against the painted 
sky. Sam stopped the engine 
and the Plonia slid on without 
a sound, to come to rest astern 
of a scented hay-barge, against 
brickwork warm to the hand. 
We were all too busy savouring 
these things to say anything 
for a little while. It was 
Sam who broke the silence. 
Said he, “This is the only 
place that has ever completely 
satisfied four of my senses at 
one and the same time. It’s 
@ perfect picture, it feels sub- 
lime, it smells divinely, and 
the only sounds I can hear 
are my own voice and the 
chuckling of those swallows in 
the rigging. But that’s all 
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very well. We've had a long 
day, children, and no lunch. 
So I propose to go ashore and 
find an inn and see if Veere 
can also satisfy my sense of 
taste—which is, at the moment, 
in grave danger of atrophying.” 

That dinner in Veere is 
something Sam proposes to 
remember for the rest of his 
life. When he had reached the 
coffee and liqueur stage he even 
delivered a speech about it. 
Said he, “ Children, this is a 
solemn occasion. We have 
just absorbed a masterpiece ; 
we have assimilated, in the 
most satisfactory sense of the 
word, a perfect piece of art. 
The soup was a work of genius. 
The sole I am now in process 
of digesting reached the prime 
of life two days ago, when it 
was caught with a hook and 
not drowned in a net. Since 
then it has ripened to per- 
fection and was cooked to a 
turn on, I think, a silver grill 
over red-hot cherry-wood eme- 
bers. I despair of doing justice 
in any words to that most 
noble wienerschnitzel ; a sym- 
phony of baby veal, fresh 
sardines, and some most deli- 
cate species of toadstool far 
superior to any mere mush- 
rooms. The melon was a 
miracle. The cheese smelt 
superb and I regret I could 
find no stowage space for any 
of it. The schnapps I had to 
start with warmed my heart, 
my brain, and my stomach ; 
and the draught Pilsener was 
certainly brewed in heaven. All 


these very perfect things are 
rare and wonderful, as is this 
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golden-brown liqueur, perfumed 
with tangerine, and this extra- 
ordinarily pleasant green cigar, 
which cost me approximately 
tuppence. In view of all these 
things, I now propose to do 
myself the honour of inter- 
viewing the cook and rendering 
homage. And it’s no use your 
thinking, J., that we’re going 
to sail to-morrow morning, be- 
cause we simply must dine 
here again to-morrow night.” 
Thus did the rot setin. The 
next day there was a fine fair 
wind for Bruinisse, which place 
I was anxious to visit, because 
I had pined for years for 
some leather sea-boots, which 
cost £5 or more everywhere, 
except at Bruinisse, where a 
man I know once bought a 
hand-made pair for eighteen 
shillings. But instead of sailing 
we had to wait for Sam’s 
dinner, and we filled in the time 
exploring Veere. I do not 
mean to imply that Veere is 
not worth exploring. Veere is 
an ancient hamlet, undefiled by 
modernity, unspotted by new 
buildings. No railway joins it 
to civilisation, and its streets 
are narrow, twisty, and cobbled 
with red bricks, most pleasant 
to see and death to all motor- 
cars. The Veereese wear 
(through personal inclination 
and by no means as a bait 
for tourists) the traditional 
Walcheren costume, which adds 
to the charm of the ladies 
and makes the men a decorative 
embellishment to the rest of 
the scenery. Our day of sight- 
seeing was thus well spent, and 
I admit Sam’s dinner was 
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worth waiting for. On the 
second day, however, the rot 
had spread ; Jane began paint- 
ing a picture of the Groote 
Kerk, and resolutely refused to 
be separated from this most 
eminently paintable subject. 
Sam was delighted at the delay, 
and so was Christina, who is 
thrilled by ancient folk- 
costumes and discovered a 
museum chock-full of them. 
She spent the third day making 
sketches of these things, and 
on the fourth day Sam showed 
me the finest leaning-place in 
all North Europe. 

Sam knows my weakness. 
He knows very well that there 
is nothing I like doing better 
than leaning on something com- 
fortable and looking at things 
going on all around. He intro- 
duced me to a low brick wall 
of precisely the right height 
for leaning on. In front was 
the broad river and its traffic, 
on the left was the harbour full 
of fishing craft, on the right 
was the busy canal entrance 
and the ferry-boat pier, while 
behind an ancient fortification 
functioned most beautifully as 
@ wind-break and a sun-trap. 
Here I leaned for three days in 
very great content. 

I think we might have spent 
our whole month’s holiday at 
Veere if only the outfall of 
the Middelburg sewer was at 
Middelburg instead of directly 
opposite our berth at Veere. 
On the morning of the seventh 
day that outfall was opened 
and the sewer flushed. We 
then left Veere under the engine 
and all sail. I had meant to 
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spend that day leaning quietly 
on my wall, but instead I 
found myself getting the Plonia 
under weigh before breakfast, 
steering her before a fresh fair 
wind, and with a rushing flood- 
tide under her, through the 
convolutions of the Zuidvliet, 
the Zandkreek, the Engelsche- 
vaarwater, the Keetenmastgat, 
the Krammer, the Holland- 
schdiep and the Dordsche Kil, 
and eating my dinner at Dor- 
drecht, seventy miles distant 
from the outfall of that sewer. 

“This is a good dinner,” 
said Sam, “‘and we’ve earned 
it. I thought we were stuck 
in Veere for good; but we 
must have sailed five hundred 
miles to-day easily. I was 
much too busy with the engine 
and the chart to help you girls 
with the sails, but you handled 
them beautifully.” Then Sam, 
who is, as I think I may have 
mentioned before, a poet, sang 
this poem :— 


“We don’t want to move; but, by 
Jingo, when we do, 

We've got the ship, we’ve got the girls, 
we’ve got the Diesel too.” 


“And did you ever see any- 
thing like the way we rampaged 
through all that scenery ? ” 

“IT had so much to do, 
dodging the traffic and looking 
for the right buoys,” I said, 
“that I didn’t see any scenery. 
What was it like?” 

“Delicious,” said Jane. 
“Golden sand-banks warming 
their fat backs in the sun; 
great broad stretches of green 
water dotted with brilliant red 
and shiny black buoys ; brown 


dykes running to infinity and 
level as horizons; long rows 
of slender trees, all exactly the 
same height, and all leaning 
away from the wind at exactly 
the same angle; old red roofs 
and old church towers and the 
Dutchiest windmills peeping 
over the dykes. And more sky 
over you, somehow, than there 
is even above the sea. I was 
aching to make a sketch of 
Zerickzee, dim in the distance 
across the water and the mud- 
flats, but you made me trim 
the jib and pull up the lee- 
board just then. And when 
we were passing Willemstad I 
had another inspiration ; but I 
lost it, and the skin off both 
hands, too, because I had to 
jibe the mainsail in a hurry. 
In two hours and a half we 
passed three steamers, nine 
tugs, fifteen lighters, twenty- 
seven storks, two seals, and 
sixty-five sailing barges, and 
then I got tired of counting. 
One of those lighters came 
from Cologne ; it was a quarter 
of a mile long and a man was 
riding along the deck on a 
bicycle. And some people say 
Holland is dull and uninterest- 


ing, Sam.” 
“Tt was a glorious sail,” 
said Christina. ‘“‘The most 


splendid sail that ever was. 
But I know an even more 
splendid one. Let’s sail back 
again the way we came; but 
let’s take two weeks over it 
this time, and stop whenever 
we see something extra nice 
and sit down and enjoy it.” 
Once upon a time Dordrecht 
must have been a pleasant 
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place, a sort of comfortable 
and homely Venice ; but it now 
boasts factories, trams, traffic 
policemen, and all the other 
blessings of civilisation, so we 
sailed away from it early next 
morning. We had decided to 
return to Flushing by easy 
stages the way we had come; 
but I managed to make a 
mistake in the navigation, and 
turned the Plonia down the 
Oude Maas instead of up the 
Dordsche Kil. I am constantly 
making mistakes, but I seldom 
seem to regret them, because 
I thus find myself doing things 
I never thought of doing—and 
my thoughts are dull, but my 
luck is a jewel of the very 
first water. I was not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find the 
Oude Maas a more delightful 
river than any I had sailed on 
before. That river, in fact, 
was everything I consider a 
river should be. It had no 
sign of man or his handiwork 
anywhere about it; no build- 
ings on its banks nor vessels 
on its stream. It meandered 
along between low banks topped 
with trees and fringed with 
beds of reeds and rushes. Its 
sole inhabitants were watery 
birds, and the only sounds were 
the songs of the birds, the 
whisper of the reeds, and the 
murmur of the running water. 

Christina said, ‘‘ We'll never 
find a nicer place than this— 
anywhere. lLet’s stop.” We 
lowered the Plonia’s sails, let 
her push herself gently into 
the middle of a reed-bed, and 
made her bow fast to a weeping 
willow tree. There we rested. 


Jane painted; Christina sat 
on a deck-chair, admiring the 
way the world was made; [| 
lay on a deck-chair and helped 
Christina; and Sam fished a 
little, swam a little, and slept 
in the sun a lot. On the third 
day Sam said, ‘‘ We’ve run 
out of schnapps and bread, 
We'll have to move on, dam- 
mit.” We cast off from our 
weeping willow, and poled the 
Plonia out of the reeds into 
the middle of the gentle river, 
We set our sails to the light 
air, and all day long we drifted 
down that peaceful water-way 
in a silence we did not choose 
to break with the noise of our 
motor. In the evening we 
came to an island, browsed on 
by a herd of piebald cows, 
where we anchored, while Sam 
rowed away in the dinghy 
towards the red roofs of Oud 
Beierland in pursuit of supplies. 

Sam returned at midnight. 
He rowed round and round 
the Plonia, and as he rowed 
he sang. Then he caught a 
crab. The dinghy drifted along- 
side, and we took Sam out of it, 
together with six long earth- 
enware bottles of schnapps, a 
bag of coffee beans, and some 
round flat loaves of bread. 
Sam said, “Good old Beier- 
land. I mean, good old Old 
Beierland. It’s a great place. 
The greatest. Hospitality over- 
whelming. Absolutely. And 
Van’s a great man. I told 
him I wanted schnapps and 
bread, and he showed me his 
barge. She’s a beauty. His 
cabin’s the size of a house. 
And we had bottled Pilsener, 
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because he’d just taken a cargo 
of bricks to Hampton Court, 
and he said he liked English- 
men. So we had more Pilsener, 
and he took me round to Jan. 
Jan is great. He lived in 
Curacoa for years and years, 
but now he makes schnapps. 
Van says Jan knows more 
about schnapps than any man 
living. And he does, too. We 
tried about two dozen different 
kinds while Jan talked poetry 
about schnapps. He said it 
was the finest drink on earth : 
purer than virgin innocence, 
clear as a child’s eye, and a 
more potent warmer of the 
cockles of the heart than love. 
He did. He said schnapps was 
cleansing to the palate, stimu- 
lating to the appetite, soothing 
to the stomach, and an abso- 
lutely sure but gentle carmina- 
tive. And what more could 
aman want? Iagreed. Then 
IT remembered about the bread, 
and we all went out to buy 
some. The baker was a great 
old boy. I forget his name, 
but he was an old friend of 
Van’s and Jan’s, and he made 
us stop to supper. It was a 
good supper. We started with 
some schnapps, just to give us 
an appetite. And we went on 
with schnapps, because it’s silly 
to mix your drinks, although 
we did have some more Pilsener 
and some red wine, too. And 
then I remembered what my 
chart says about Oud Beier- 
land coffee, and I said I simply 
must get some coffee from B. 
Jellinek’s. I’d set my heart 
on that coffee. I remembered 
it was what I’d really come to 


Holland for. So we all went 
to B. Jellinek’s, but on the 
way there Van said, ‘ There is 
Jellinek!’ And there he was, 
sure enough. He was in the 
bandstand, playing the trom- 
bone. And it’s an extraordinary 
thing, but the bandstand stands 
in the canal. Right in it, I 
mean. Like an island. The 
thing’s on piles. And the band 
was playing, and all Oud Beier- 
land was sitting on the canal 
bank listening. So we shouted 
to Jellinek, but he wouldn’t 
listen. We said we wanted 
coffee. We all shouted. But 
still he wouldn’t hear. And 
the people round about seemed 
to want us to go away; but 
I simply had to get that coffee 
and I said so, and Van and Jan 
and the baker agreed. Abso- 
lutely. They quite saw the 
point. And Van said if Jellinek 
wouldn’t come we'd simply 
have to go and fetch him. So 
we did. We got aboard Van’s 
barge and cast her off, and 
Van started the engine. We 
steamed up the canal to the 
bandstand in great style, and 
Jan got a boat-hook ready to 
persuade Jellinek in case he 
didn’t want to come. And it 
would have been perfectly all 
right, only Van forgot to stop 
the engine, or something, and 
we ran into the bandstand and 
bent it a bit, and the band 
fell into the canal. And I 
must have been stunned by 
the shock, I think, because 
after that I don’t remember 
much, except I did get the 
coffee, and Van and Jan and 
the baker and Jellinek saw me 
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off in the dinghy, and I’ve 
been rowing about ever since 
for hours and hours looking 
for the Plonia. What did you 
shift her berth for? What? ” 

Jane said, “We haven’t 
shifted berth ; but you’d better 
shift into yours, old boy.” And 
Jane led Sam below. 

At breakfast next morning 
Sam was more thoughtful than 
talkative. Said he at length, 
“I was steering the barge 
when we hit that bandstand. 
I wonder what bandstands 
cost ? ” 

I said, “I don’t know, and, 
what’s more, I don’t want to 
be told. So I think we’d better 
up anchor and clear out of 
this quick.” 

We did. We fled down the 
Spui, which is the narrowest 
twistiest water-way in Zeeland. 
It is six miles long, less than 
fifty yards wide, and bounded 
by dykes which confine the 
scene to the sky and the 
winding river; but, for all 
that, the limited view is full 
of interest and beauty. There 
are the cormorants, perched 
on all available stumps, and 
looking like so many shabby 
and dilapidated old gentlemen 
in deplorable morning coats. 
There are the inhabitants in 
their quaint costumes—aborigi- 
nal Beierlanders on one bank 
and Voornese on the other. 
There was the cheeky youth, 
riding a bicycle along the high 
and narrow dyke-top, who rode 
with his hands off the handle- 
bars, who turned to blow a 
kiss to Jane, and who incon- 
tinently vanished with a crash, 


a rattle and a splash. There 
was the Hekelingen ferry-float, 
the size of a Thames punt, 
manned by an old lady, two 
percherons, some pigs, and a 
Ford car, all of which the 
Plonia very nearly sank with 
her wash. There was the only 
fisherman in Holland we ever 
saw catch anything. There 
were several paintings, life size, 
by Vermeer, and at least one 
by Constable. There was the 
farmhouse which Christina in- 
tends to buy some day if the 
gods are good to her, or when 
her husband writes a ‘ best 
seller.” There was the milk- 
maid with her head screwed 
on the right way, who saw us 
coming, who transformed her- 
self into a bum-boatgirl, who 
rowed alongside with a load of 
eggs, butter, milk, and lettuce, 
who did a roaring trade, and 
who deserved to. There was 
the channel so shut in and 
narrow that we thought we 
had taken the wrong turning 
and come to a dead-end, and 
then there was the great sur- 
prise when the swift tide spewed 
us out of there and we found 
ourselves floating on the league- 
wide waters of the Haringvleit, 
with our view bounded only 
by the far horizon. And Sam 
said, “Well, I dunno; but 
there actually were people who 
assured me Holland was dull 
and monotonous.” 

Christina was looking at the 
chart just then, and she said, 
“Yes, but there’ll be more 
excitement than we need in 
a moment if you don’t look 
out. You're steering straight 
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for a shoal called the Styk- 
-?? 

“Lord!” cried Sam. ‘‘Sounds 
a bad place. Where shall I 
steer for, then?” 

We gathered round the chart, 
which offered us the choice of 
various fascinating destinations. 
Jane voted for Melissant in 
Overflakkee, because she liked 
the sound of it, and she was 
grieved when she found it is 
one of the few places in Holland 
that cannot be reached by 
water. Christina thought any 
place named Middleharnisom- 
melsdyk certainly ought to be 
visited, while I considered that 
a town which called itself just 
plain Stad might be relied 
upon to contain features of 
novelty and interest. While 
we were arguing about these 
matters, however, Sam, who 
had apprehensions concerning 
the Stykplaat, observed a well- 
buoyed channel and steered the 
Plonia down it, with the result 
that we eventually arrived at 
Dintelsas on the river Dintel. 
And we were all very glad we 
did. The Dintel proved to be 
charming, and we explored it 
during three days. 

Then I discovered the Bies- 
bosch ; I mean, I found it on 
the chart. It looked a queer 
and most delightful place, an 
area some fifteen miles square, 
composed exclusively of islands, 
lakes and a complicated net- 
work of meandering creeks and 
little rivers. According to the 
chart there were far more 
rivers to the square mile in 
the Biesbosch than in any 
other part of Holland; and, 


better still, there was not a 
sign anywhere in the whole 
district of a town, village, 
house, church, windmill, or 
even a road. All this, in the 
middle of a country as thickly 
populated as England, looked 
so intriguing that we decided 
to set sail immediately for the 
Biesbosch and explore. 

To get to the Biesbosch we 
sailed up the broad and busy 
estuary of the Hollandsch Diep, 
until our way was barred by 
an incredible bridge. I use 
the epithet with intention— 
that bridge was incredible. It 
affected us as if we had sailed 
out from Tilbury and found 
our way barred by a delicate 
steel tracery looped across the 
whole Thames estuary between 
the Isle of Grain and South- 
end. Our bridge was as as- 
tounding as that—and as long! 
And as soon as we saw it we 
experienced our first taste of 
that strange flavour of mystery 
and general queerness in which 
we found the whole Biesbosch 
to be wrapped. As the poet 
Sam put it, after gazing at the 
bridge with his mouth wide 
open, “‘ Suffering snakes! That 
is a—bridge. I’ve heard of the 
Forth Bridge, the Zambesi 
Bridge, the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and things like that, but why 
hasn’t anybody told me about 
this? Why, it’s spanning two 
miles and more of deep blue 
water. And it’s perfectly lovely. 
It’s one of the world’s wonders, 
and I’ve never even heard of 
it! It looks rum.” 

“Tt is rum,” I said. ‘ And 
here’s another rum thing. Look 
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at the chart. It shows all the 
channels on this side of the 
bridge, with the depths of 
water and the buoys and every- 
thing; but beyond the bridge 
it doesn’t give any detail at 
all. No soundings, no buoys, 
no nothing. They haven’t even 
named the islands, and most 
of them are only marked in 
with pecked lines. It seems 
absurd when you remember 
we're in the heart of industrial 
Holland, but, if this chart’s 
to be believed, the Biesbosch 
has never been surveyed ! ” 

“ Golly!” said Jane, ‘‘ what 
fun. And here’s another rum 
thing. Look at the traffic. 
The Hollandsch Diep is thick 
with barges and things, but 
they all turn off up a river or 
canals or something, and there’s 
not a single one either going or 
coming through the bridge.” 

“And there’s nothing be- 
yond. Not a single solitary 
sail,’ I said. ‘‘I don’t know. 
I’m beginning to funk it. I’m 
beginning to think perhaps we’d 
better not. What?” 

** Do let’s,” said Christina. 
“I feel, on the far side of that 
bridge, we're going to have 
adventures.” 

“I feel like that too,” said 
Sam. ‘I don’t know why, 
but the thought of passing 
that bridge gives me a wam- 
bling feeling in the tummy. 
Kind of ‘ we’ll-be-the-first-who- 
ever - burst - into - that - silent- 
sea’ feeling. But, now we’ve 
started, I suppose we’d better 
go on.” 

“The Lord have mercy on 
us, then,’ I said. ‘“‘ Lower the 


mainsail, run the engine dead 
slow, and stand by to heave 
the lead. This is the first time 
I’ve sailed on an uncharted 
sea, and I propose to be 
careful.”’ 

We lowered our mast in its 
tabernacle and passed beneath 
the bridge. We sailed up a 
league-wide reach of empty 
river. Then the low banks on 
either side spread out and 
vanished, to leave us floating 
on seemingly a limitless sea, 
bounded by shimmering haze 
and weird mirage. 

* This,” said Sam, “is a rum 
go. Plumb in the middle of 
Holland and out of sight of 
land. Would you believe it? 
Where are you heading for ? ” 

“I don’t know,”’ I answered. 
“ [’m just going straight ahead, 
and in time I suppose we ought 
to come to something. I hope 
so!” 

“I hope we don’t,” said 
Jane. ‘This is perfect. It’s 
like sailing in a dream.” 

“ And there’s a nightmare,” 
cried Christina, pointing. We 
stared, amazed, at a grove of 
telegraph poles which suddenly 
materialised ahead. The poles 
towered up, immensely tall, 
and on top of each was an 
airship, standing on its head. 
And, worst of all, those insane 
poles were dancing—nay, shim- 
mying—together in the heat. 
Then the mirage cleared and 
revealed a bed of bulrushes, 
which we just managed to 
dodge with some quick work 
at the helm. The yacht slid 
on through water smooth as 
a sheet of planished tin and 
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seemingly as wide and deep 
as the ocean. Then appeared 
a@ heron, wading, and Sam 
cried, “I can see bottom! 
Hard a-port !’’ We shied away 
from that striding bird into 
deeper water. 

“ Six feet,” said Sam, taking 
a cast of the lead. “‘ And we 
draw over five! What do we 
do now ¢ ” 

“Go on,” I said; “it’s all 
we can do. We’ve been twist- 
ing and turning about so much, 
dodging birds and _ bulrushes 
and things, that I’m bothered 
if I know where we are or 
which way we’ve come.” 

“Glory! We’re lost,” said 
Jane, and hugged herself, en- 
raptured by the thought. 

“Land right ahead!” cried 
Christina. “Oh no, it isn’t. 
It’s reeds.” 

“Six feet still,” said Sam. 
“No, only five and a half now, 
dammit.’ He thereupon aban- 
doned the lead line, and began 
sounding with the boat-hook 
instead. ‘“‘ Five and a half. 
Five and a quarter. Barely 
five now,” came his warning 
cries. “‘ We'll be aground in 
& minute if you don’t look out.” 

I steered the Plonia for an 
opening in the reeds that seemed 
to promise deeper water and 
perhaps a way through. ‘“ Five 
feet,” yelled Sam. ‘‘ She’s plow- 
ing through the mud.” He 
lunged frantically at the bottom 
with his pole, and the bottom 
falling suddenly away from 
him, he nearly fell overboard. 
We had found a channel. It 
was not much of a channel, it is 
true, but it was nearly twice 


as wide as the Plonia, and it 
had eight feet of water in the 
middle, so it sufficed. We 
proceeded. We had to pro- 
ceed, because there was no 
room to turn round. That 
channel was a queer place. It 
was bordered by reeds so tall 
that they cut off our view from 
the deck completely ; it looped 
and twisted and had hair-pin 
bends in it which took the 
Plonia all her time to nego- 
tiate ; it forked ; it branched ; 
it narrowed until we brushed 
the reeds on either side with- 
out lee-boards; it broadened 
out into little lakes; it lured 
us on and on for over three 
mortal hours with the promise 
of leading us somewhere eventu- 
ally; it led us into a little 
round lagoon, and then ceased. 

“Good,” said Jane. “ We’ve 
found the middle of the maze, 
and I think it’s very clever 
of us.” 

Sam let go the anchor in 
six feet of water, and I climbed 
up the mast, to see a wilder- 
ness of reeds; mile after mile 
of yellow reed-beds, stretching 
all around as far as my eye 
could reach, and nothing else. 
I slid down the mast, and it 
may have been that, or it may 
have been the thought of all 
those milés of reedy swamp, 
which caused me to experience 
just then a sinking feeling in 
the region of the diaphragm. 

* Can’t see a thing,”’ I said. 

*“ What! No land or trees or 
anything ? ” exclaimed Sam. 

“Nothing except reeds. 
We’re in the middle of a 
swamp and it’s a whopper. It 
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stretches to the horizon all 
round.” 

*Do you mean to say you 
can’t see even a church or a 
windmill?” said Christina. 

“This is the one place in 
Holland from which you can 
see neither,” I answered. “If 
you don’t believe me, climb up 
the mast and see.”’ 

They climbed. Sam got right 
up to the masthead, fifty feet 
above the deck. When they 
came down again Jane said, 
*‘ Lost in the Biesbosch! This 
really is an adventure.” Chris- 
tina said, ‘‘ Well, we’ve found 
our way in, so we'll find our 
way out again. But I wish 
we'd brought some more eat- 
ables and filled up our tank 
with fresh water.” Sam said, 
“That accounts for the chart. 
No wonder this darned place 
isn’t surveyed. There’s nothing 
to survey. I can’t see any of 
those islands they’ve indicated 
either. There aren’t any 
islands, and I wonder they 
troubled to map the place at 
all. They might just as well 
have put, ‘Here are reeds’ 


and let it go at that. What 
about it, J.?” 
“Sleep on it,” I said. “ To- 


morrow we'll steer west by 
compass, or aS near west as 
the channels will let us, until 
we sight that bridge. When 
we see that we'll make for it 
and get out of here. I don’t 
know about you, but I’ve had 
enough of the Biesbosch 
already.”’ 

‘Same here,” said Sam. “I 
don’t know why, but there’s a 
creepy-crawly feeling about this 
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place I don’t much faney, 
Perhaps it’s because it’s all 
so quiet. Listen!” 

We listened to the wind 
whispering secrets to the reeds. 
We watched the sun sink into 
the marsh. Then a_ frog 
croaked, a thin mist rose out 
of the rushes, and I heard 
@ singing in my ears. Sam 
slapped his face hard and said, 
“Here! Dammit!” Jane 
cried, ‘‘ Mosquitoes—amillions !”’ 
And Christina said, ‘‘ Shut the 
hatch quick. If they get down 
below we’ll be eaten alive.” 

I suppose, by shutting up and 
sealing every opening, we did 
keep some of those mosquitoes 
out of the cabin; but several 
millions managed to get in. 
And all night long they re- 
velled in the rare feast we 
provided. They sucked our 
blood, poisoned our flesh, glory- 
ing in their job and singing 
loud songs of triumph. Nobody 
slept for a moment. With the 
first light of dawn a pale Sam, 
blotched and scratching, 
appeared at my bunkside. He 
said, ‘Get up. We've got to 
get out of this quick. Another 
night like that’ll be the death 
of us. It’s no joke. Jane 
looks half-dead already and I 
knowLam. I’ve gotaheadache, 
and a temperature, too, I 
expect. And I shouldn’t won- 
der if this didn’t bring on a 
go of my malaria. We've got 
to get under weigh at once 
and clear out of this blasted 
Biesbosch before night, or the 
Lord knows what'll happen.” 

We went forward to heave 
up the anchor, and saw that 
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emblem of hope lying just 
below the surface of the water 
close under our bow. ‘“ My 
God!” cried Sam. ‘“ Don’t 
tell me——” He seized the 
poat-hook and plunged it over- 
board. Then, ‘‘ Four feet!” 
said he. ‘‘ We’re hard and fast 
aground ! ”’ 

“ Low tide,” I said. “ We'll 
have to wait for high water 
now. This may hang us up 
six hours.” 

“Low tide!” said Sam. “I 
hope you're right; but you 
didn’t notice any tide here 
yesterday, did you? Why, 
there isn’t any tide here, man ! 
We're much too far inland to 
feel any tide. We’re trapped!” 

We were. At the end of 
six hours the water had fallen 
another three inches, and the 
bottom weeds were beginning 
to show on the surface of the 
lagoon. At mid-day we held a 
council of war. I said, “ There 
are two things we can do: 
wait in the hope the water will 
rise again in the same my- 
sterious fashion it has fallen ; 
or abandon the Plonia, take 
to the dinghy, and try and row 
to the nearest land.”’ 

Jane said, ‘‘ We can’t aban- 
don the Plonia. That’s un- 
thinkable—the poor dear.”’ 

Christina said, ‘“ We can’t 
wait here either; at least, not 
more than two days, because 
we’ve practically run out of 
food.” 

Sam said, ‘‘ That settles that. 
If we don’t float to-morrow, 
one of us will have to go off in 
the dinghy and bring back 
supplies from somewhere. I’m 


going to sleep now before those 
damned insects wake up at dusk 
and start their dirty business.” 

Sam’s idea was sound. We 
fell fast asleep that afternoon, 
and we were glad we did, 
because there followed another 
unspeakable night of torment 
for us all. In the morning I 
tossed up with Sam to decide 
who should proceed on the 
relief expedition. I lost. I 
set out in the dinghy at 5 a.m. 
with a bottle of water and 
three ham sandwiches bound 
for Gertruidenburg, which town 
the chart showed somewhere 
to the southward of us. Assum- 
ing that the Plonia lay about 
the middle of the Biesbosch, 
I was faced with a row of from 
seven to eight miles. I tried 
to steer south, or as near 
south as I could judge by my 
small pocket compass; but 
the labyrinth of narrow chan- 
nels seemed to lead me in 
every direction except south. 
The sun shone down mightily 
upon me, and the reeds shut 
me in. I sweated. I raised 
a crop of blisters on both 
hands. By 2 p.m. I judged I 
had pulled at least fifteen miles, 
and by standing up on the seat 
I could still just see the Plonia’s 
mast sticking up, lost and 
lonely in that infinitude of 
reeds. I judged I had made 
good three miles to the south 
in nine hours. At the same 
rate of progress night would 
surely find me still in the 
swamp. 

It dawned on me then what 
a fool I was. It was one thing 
to find the southern limit of 
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the Biesbosch, or even to find 
Gertruidenburg; but how to 
find the yacht again once I 
lost sight of her mast? <A 
needle in a haystack would be 
nothing to that. To make the 
Plonia visible from a distance 
I realised that we should, before 
ever I left her, have set her 
sails and hoisted the biggest 
flag aboard to her masthead. 
There was nothing for it but 
to row back again and do this, 
and then make a fresh start. 

Getting back was a tough 
business. I became involved 
with an endless series of dead- 
ends, and when the twilight 
came and hid the yacht’s mast, 
I was still two miles from 
home. Then the night shut 
down tight on me and the 
mosquitoes got to work. . . 

At 9 p.m. I finished my bottle 
of water. 

At 11 p.m. I ate my last 
sandwich. 

At 1.12 Aa.M., exactly, my 
tobacco gave out. 

About 2 a.m. I discovered 
the Biesbosch was drinkable. 
I drank and I think I reduced 
the surrounding water-level 
considerably. By 3.30 it was 
light enough to read my com- 
pass, and I then began doing 
something that anybody but 
@ born idiot would have done 
from the first. I forced the 
dinghy straight into the reeds, 
and, poling with an oar, found 
that she ploughed her way 
through them quite easily. Pro- 
ceeding thus, I arrived along- 
side the Plonia at 5 A.M., 
exactly twenty-four hours after 
I had left her. 


Christina was waiting. She 
had been waiting all night. | 
was glad to see her, and she 
must, I think, have been pleased 
to see me, or she never would 
have kissed a face unspeakably 
puffed and bloated by mogs- 
quitoes and swollen up to twice 
its proper size. She (God bless 
her) repaired me with iodine, 
vaseline and bandages, and 
Jane (good girl) helped the 
work of restoration with some 
coffee and our last remaining 
egg. Then Sam (stout fellow) 
said, ‘‘ Well, we’ve got to get 
help and grub, so I’d better go 
and get ’em. With your new 
stunt of poling straight through 
the reeds I oughtn’t to take 
long. If I’m not back before 
dark, put a riding light up at 
the masthead. And the sooner 


I start the better. I'll start 
now.” 
He did. He rowed across 


the lagoon, plunged into the 
reeds and straightway van- 
ished. We set the Plonia’s 
sails, hoisted a red-and-white 
checked tablecloth to the mast- 
head and waited. We waited 
all day. In the evening the 
true horror of our position was 
brought home to me by 4 
dinner consisting of Scotch 
shortbread and pdté de fois gras. 
Our food supply had given 
out, and nothing remained but 
some tins of fancy biscuits and 
Mr Van Wit’s stock of tinned 
hors d’ccuvres. When the night 
came we festooned the Plonia’s 
rigging with all the lamps we 
had aboard and waited some 
more. We waited all night. 
Our breakfast next morning 
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was obscene—boiled Biesbosch 
and Garibaldi biscuits spread 
with caviar. Jane is a brave 
woman; but the sight of this 
repast was the last straw. It 
broke her fortitude. She said, 
“Sam’s lost; I know it.” 
And then she very gently wept. 

I left Christina to cherish 
Jane and went on deck. I 
shouted at the marsh and got 
no answer. I climbed aloft and 
saw nothing but the reeds. 
I sounded all round the yacht, 
and found only three feet six 
inches of water. I sat down 
and scratched my head. I said 
to myself, “If he doesn’t turn 
up in two days I’ll try and set 
fire to the reeds. That ought 
to bring someone. And if that 
doesn’t work there’s nothing 
for it but to put on lifebelts 
and try wading and swimming 
till we get ashore.” Then I 
shouted some more, and climbed 
aloft several more times, and 
waited—and waited. 

And waited. 

And got hungrier and hun- 
grier. 

I opened a tin of anchovies 
in oil, and my gorge rose at 
the sight of them. Then I 
had a brain wave. I baited 
&@ hook with an anchovy, and 
actually caught a large eel. It 
looked very horrid; but, after 
a diet of undiluted hors d’ wuvres, 
I was ready to eat even snakes, 
always provided they were not 
rich snakes, or snakes pre- 
served in oil. So I skinned 
that eel, and Jane and Chris- 
tina stewed it. And when we 
tried to eat the thing we found 
that stewed Biesbosch eel is 


a far, far richer food even than 
paté de fois gras. After that 
I gave up. I was unmanned 
and I admit it. The fellow 
who wrote, “ Water, water 
everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink,” no doubt imagined him- 
self to be describing a very 
terrible state of affairs; but 
I wish to affirm positively that 
it is a far more horrible thing 
to starve to death surrounded 
by caviar, pdété and cold jellied 
eel. 

Sam arrived next morning 
in a motor-boat. By that time 
we had all of us secretly given 
up Sam as dead. We were 
therefore glad to see him, and 
the first thing Jane and Chris- 
tina did when the motor-boat 
arrived alongside was to em- 
brace Sam. But the male of 
the species has a fiercer appe- 
tite than the female, and I 
did not even greet my friend 
and rescuer. There was a 
hamper in the launch, and on 
top of it was a loaf of bread. 
I fell upon that loaf and sav- 
aged it. And when presently 
I saw the motor-boat depart- 
ing, actually leaving us to rot 
in that awful swamp, I became 
filled with horror and screamed 
to the boat to come back. But 
Sam said, “No, no. It’s all 
right. It’s coming back to 
fetch us to-morrow. I tell you 
it’s all right. I’ve brought lots 
of grub, and I’ve even got two 
mosquito-nets.”’ 

When we had had lunch 
(refusing, to Sam’s surprise, a 
cold roast duck, and concentra- 
ting on bread, cheese and 
lettuce) we all felt a great 
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deal better, and Sam told us 
all about it. Sam said, “I 
had a stinking time. I was 
hours and hours poling a 
course by compass through 
those rushes. It’s the foulest 
form of navigation known. At 
least I thought it was until 
I came to a shallow part, where 
I had to get out and wade 
through the mud towing the 
dinghy behind me. I thought 
that was the limit; but it 
wasn’t. When the water got 
deeper again I poled some more, 
and I was fed up with the 
swamp by that time, so I poled 
as hard as I could to get the 
business over. I poled so hard 
I broke an oar, and after that 
I had to go easy. I was scared 
to death I’d break the other 
oar, and then I would have 
been in the soup. However, I 
did get out of the reeds at 
last. About three in the after- 
noon that was. I came to a 
big river. It was about a mile 
wide, with some houses showing 
on the other side, and when I 
saw them I cheered. But I 
cheered too soon. The foulest 
form of navigation is trying 
to row a dinghy across a swiftly 
running river with only one oar. 
As a matter of fact it can’t be 
done. At least I can’t do it. 
I managed to paddle out from 
the reeds a bit, and then the 
current took me at the rate of 
knots down the river. Id 
have been going yet; but, 
thank heavens, there was a 
buoy, and I got hold of it and 
hung on until the evening, 
when a providential motor- 
barge came along and rescued 
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me. Nobody on the barge 
could understand me, but they 
fed me on sausages, bread and 
beer, bless them, and landed 
me at the village I’d first seen. 
That was Drimmelen. Then I 
had a bit of luck for a change. 
There was only one man in 
the place who could speak 
English, but he’d lived in 
Dundee for fifteen years. He 
was the lock-keeper, and he 
was horrified when I said we 
were stuck in the middle of the 
Biesbosch. He said no one 
ever comes in here except a few 
reed-cutters, and even they get 
lost at times. It seems this 
place is the delta of the Rhine 
and the Meuse. Sometimes it’s 
flooded and sometimes it’s 
nearly dry, all according to the 
rainfall in France and the 
snow melting inside Germany, 
and things like that. No one 
ever knows what the water's 
likely to do, and the lock- 
master said a reed-cutters’ barge 
got stuck here once and starved 
her crew to death. But that 
was a long time ago. He said 
the water gets lowest in the 
summer, and that the Plonia 
probably wouldn’t float again 
this year until the winter floods 
came down. When I heard 
all that I said I thought 
we'd better go and rescue you 
at once, while there was still 
enough water to float a small 
boat ; but the lock-master said 
the Biesbosch was bad enough 
by day, but even the reed- 
cutters wouldn’t go near it 
at night. He promised to 
organise a rescue party the 
first thing in the morning, 
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and then he put me to bed. I 
eouldn’t sleep, children, think- 
ing of you—and everything. 

“The next day at day- 
light we started off—two reed- 
cutters and me in that motor- 
launch. And we couldn’t see 
a sight of you, and got lost 
ourselves and ran aground 
dozens of times. It was a 
nightmare. And when we did 
see you we were five or six 
miles away, and the reed-cutters 
were scared, because by then 
they only had just enough 
petrol to take the boat back to 
Drimmelen. So they turned 
back, and I nearly went mad. 
But it was no use, and I see 
now they did the right thing. 
However, next day they knew 
where you were, and they made 
a good quick job of it.” 

Christina said, ‘“ Poor old 
Sam.” Jane merely snuggled 
closer to her spouse and said 
nothing. But I said, “ Yes. 
But why in heaven’s name did 
you let the launch go away 
without us?” 

“ Because they absolutely re- 
fused to stay here the night,” 
said Sam. “And before we 
go we've got a job of work 
that’s going to last us well 
into to-morrow. We've got to 
lay-up the Plonia here for the 
Summer, old man. We've got 
to moor her fore-and-aft, un- 
bend her sails, unreeve all her 
Tunning gear, cover up every- 
thing on deck from the weather, 
Snug her down, clean her out, 
and lock up. We've got to 
leave her here till she floats. 
There’s nothing else for it. 
I've arranged with the reed- 


cutters to have a look at her 
every few days, and then, 
when she floats in the winter, 
they'll take her in to Drim- 
melen. It’s going to cost us 
25 guilders a week, and 300 
guilders when the yacht’s safely 
berthed at Drimmelen. It’s 
the best I could arrange, but 
it’s better than having to pay 
salvage. And on top of it all 
we'll have to keep on paying 
Van Wit his 200 guilders a 
month charter hire, I suppose. 
What he’ll have to say about 
all this I don’t know, but I do 
know that if we get out of this 
mess for £200 we'll be lucky.” 

* £200!” I cried. “Of 
course I stand by all the 
arrangements you’ve .made. 
You’ve done well, Sam. But 
£200! Whereon earth am I 
going to get £200 from ? ” 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Sam, 
“but we'll have to scratch it 
up somehow. It’s no use worry- 
ing about that now, though. 
What we've got to do is to 
dismantle the yacht so that 
nothing gets damaged while 
she’s lying here. She may be 
here four or five months. And 
the launch will be back to 
fetch us by noon to-morrow, 
so we'd better start work now.” 

We worked hard the rest of 
the day and most of the night. 
When daylight came all that 
remained to be done was to 
lay out a stern anchor and 
pack up our own belongings. 
Then Ohristina said, “‘ Look! 
I do believe the water’s risen.” 
Jane exclaimed, “It has!” 
I cried out in a loud voice, 
“Why, we're floating!” And 
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Sam said, “‘ Quick. Up anchor, 
J. I'll start the motor.” 

We wasted no time over our 
going. Within three minutes 
the Plonia was steaming out 
of the lagoon and down the 
winding channel. ‘“ Five feet 
six,” Sam whispered, sounding 
with the boat-hook. ‘ We’ve 
only got an inch or two of 
water under our keel.” We 
held our breath, expecting to 
ground again at any moment ; 
but the Plonia, guided by no 
less than the right hand of 
Providence, continued to slide 
ahead. For the next two hours 
anxiety horribly oppressed us. 
We spoke with bated breath, 
and moved about the deck on 
tiptoe. Presently Sam took 
his courage in both hands and 
cast the lead again. He said, 
“Good egg! Seven feet. It’s 
been raining in Germany or 
somewhere like billy-oh. We’ve 
escaped.” 

Jane said, ‘““Shush. Don’t 
tempt Providence.” Christina 
said, “Look out!” TI said, 
* Hell,” because the Plonia 
turned a corner just then: and 
grounded in a dead-end. 

Sam stopped the motor, and 
I was, I think, on the point 
of dissolving silently into tears, 
when I heard the sound of 
another motor, so I shouted 
aloud instead. Then appeared 
Sam’s reed-cutters, who had, 
it seemed, been chasing us for 
several miles. And the reed- 
cutters laughed at us. Then 
they towed us off the mud. 
And what is more, they piloted 
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us safely out of the Biesbosch 
into the deep water and the 
buoyed channels on the safe 
side of the great bridge. Then 
they departed with our blessing 
and all the loose cash in the 
ship, and we steered the Plonia 
into Moerdijk Haven, found a 
snug berth in front of a baker’s 
shop, and moored to a tele- 
graph-pole and a lamp-post. 
Three little Dutch dolls stood 
hand in hand upon the quay 
and smiled at us. A large 
man in baggy trousers came 
along and gazed placidly at 
Sam for five minutes. Then 
he said, “‘ Engelsman is goot,” 
gave Sam two cigars, and 
strolled away, chuckling. From 
the red church tower above us 
there tinkled forth a melody 
as from some old-fashioned 
musical-box, and a silver bell 
struck seven. The scent of 
baking bread was in the air. 
Jane and Christina strolled up 
the village street with our big 
shopping basket. Sam and I 
sat on the Plonia’s rail and 
smoked our cigars. The sun 
went to bed, and all the sky 
turned pink. There were n0 


mosquitoes. 
Presently I said, ‘“‘ This is a 
good berth. We'll lie here 


safe and quiet to-night. This 
is better than the Biesbosch, 
Sam.” And Sam said, “ The 
Biesbosch was hell. ‘This is 
heaven. I’m not speaking in 
metaphors either. I mean it. 


And I’m the man who used to 
say that Holland was dull and 
monotonous ! ”’ 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8S. GARNETT. 


VIII. 


‘LA REINE MARGOT’S’ Copy OF 
THE ‘D&CAMERON’ OF 
BOoccaccro. 


It was at the club—the 
*Marginalia ’—as I sat turning 
over the new volume of ‘ Book- 
Auction Records,’ that I was 
greeted by my friend Joachim. 
He looked larger and more 
prosperous than ever, I thought, 
in his faultlessly cut suit of 
blue flannel with a chaste 
stripe, and he radiated good- 
will as he lowered himself into 
a huge leather-covered arm- 
chair beside me. (At the ‘ Mar- 
ginalia ’’ we naturally go in for 
margins — ‘ outsize’ members 
were, in fact, in the mind of 
the Committee when selecting 
the furniture.) 

“When did you land?” I 
asked him. 

“Yesterday. <A record run. 
And look here! See what I 
got on board—this ‘first’ 
“Mosses from an old Manse.’ 
Spotless! Astounding bit of 
luck—saw it lying on a table 
in one of the smoke-rooms, 80 
naturally took charge of it for 
its owner. When, eventually, 
we traced each other through 
the stewards, he insisted on 
my accepting it, so in return 
T inscribed a copy of my book 
for him. And, I must tell you, 
T got engaged.” 


* Engaged to what?” asked 
I, with a sinking heart. 

“A widow. Ah, you should 
see her! Absolutely the most 
marvellous woman on earth ; 
black eyes and hair, and her 
nose and chin! I tell you, she 
bowled me over directly our 
eyes met. And the extraor- 
dinary thing is that we are 
entirely suited to each other 
in every way.” 

** Any children ? ” 

** Not one.” 

** Money ? ” 

“ Well, yes, I believe. Any- 
way, an old house in Essex 
with a library. Of course, I 
am dying to see it. Driving 
myself down early to-morrow. 
Meet you again very soon.” 

And, so concluding, my san- 
guine friend jumped up to 
speak to another ‘member’ 
who had spotted him, and with 
whom he presently strolled to- 
wards the exhibition room. 

Joachim’s father, who had 
had a ‘Chair’ at one of the 
Universities, was a family friend 
of ours. The lad having a pot 
of money and decided literary 
tastes, I introduced him to the 
‘ Marginalia,’ where everyone 
liked him, while smiling a little 
at his volatility. After ‘collect- 
ing’ the works of J. W. M. 
Reynolds, chiefly in the original 
‘ parts,’ he had gone on to the 
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American novelists, to abandon 
them recently, to some extent, 
for certain enticing French 
writers — Marot, Brantéme, 
Bonaventure des Périers, Ron- 
sard and Villon being among 
the chief. Rather suddenly, 
his fame as a collector of 
‘ Americana’ having reached 
the United States, he had left 
for New York with a note-case 
full of cards inscribed— 





Mr C. JOACHIM 


LONDON 





| 
| 
THE MARGINALIA CLUB | 





which he intended to drop at 
the chief libraries. 

To think of Joachim at the 
age of twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight a married man I found 
difficult. But as apparently 
it had to be, perhaps, I thought, 
a widow of some experience 
might ‘settle’ him. I sighed 
twice, kicked at my foot-rest 
and buried myself anew in 
‘B. A. RB.’ 

It may have been about a 
week later that I met my 
young friend at the same spot. 
We fell into talk, and presently 
I asked him concerning his 
visit to Essex. 

“ Enjoyed it immensely,” he 
said. “Just spent the day 
with her, you know. Men- 
tioned you. She—that is, 


Bianca—says you must come 
to see her soon.  Delight- 
ful Tudor house, loads of 
oak panelling, 
draughty. 


but terribly 
Wants at least 
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£2000 spending on it, Bianca 
says, so I must shell out ag 
she’s a bit stony.” 

** And the books ? ” 

“Simply muck! Filthy! 
Rosa Nouchette Carey, Edna 
Lyall, and I don’t know who 
else—mostly in the Tauchnitz 
edition bound in art serge, 
Appalling! It seems that the 
late lamented (a chap named 
Lancelot) sold his father’s books 
(of which I saw the catalogue) 
and bought all this tripe on 
his travels.” 

“No man would buy such 
books,” said I with decision. 

*“‘ But there they are! ” 

“* Perhaps the lady got them.” 

“Bianca? Oh, no! I tell 
you, my dear Garnett, she’s 
simply perfect.” 

* Ah, well! 
ding ? ” 

“Will be very soon. 
should we wait ? ”’ 

“Don’t you think...?” 

* No, I decidedly don’t! Be- 
sides, she doesn’t! She says 
that her relations would swarm 
round if they knew, so she 
intends being her own mis- 
tress...” 

“Well, then, good luck, old 
fellow.”’ 

“ Oh, I say, Garnett, I had 
marvellous luck at Chelmsford 
—her house is near there—nice 
old town. In an old furniture 
shop I got a French ‘Dé 
caméron ’ with delicious wood- 
cuts, and in a contemporary 
binding by a master bearing the 
arms of Marguerite de Valois, 
Queen of Navarre —the price 
ten-and-six ! ”’ 

“I say! That is something 
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like. La reine Margot had an 


impeccable taste. Where is 
it?” 

“Well, like a fool, I left it 
at Bianca’s—forgot it on com- 
ing away. I wired for it, but 
it hasn’t come yet—can’t under- 
stand why.” 

“ No doubt it’s quite safe.” 

“Oh, as safe as houses, of 
course. Still, I want it badly.” 

“ Well, show it me when you 
do get it.” 

At that moment Thomas, 
the club porter, came in with 
a small brown paper parcel 
which he handed to Joachim. 

“The identical thing,” said 
he when he had looked at the 
address. ‘‘ Now you shall see 
it—a gem.” 

Cutting the string, he un- 
folded the paper to hold up a 
book and pass it to me. 

“ Oh, Joachim,” said I, “ but 
this is a pearl! What im- 
maculate state—as good as 
when ‘ Margot’ owned it!” 

As I spoke I opened the book. 

“ Hullo!’ I then exclaimed. 

* Hullo, what ? ” 

* Look ! ” 

My friend, the horror of that 
moment is still with me. There 
sat I, frozen to the marrow of 
my bones. There, on the arm 
of his chair, sat Joachim star- 
ing—staring. 

The ‘Décaméron’ of the 
erudite lovely queen, where 
was it? What we both saw 
was a leafless book, or box 
rather, with some small parcels 
in tissue paper—pink, blue, and 
white—at the bottom. 

I passed the thing to Joachim, 
and felt my eyes closing. 
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Then I heard the word 
“Damn.” It was followed by 
the sound of a most vigorous 
kick, and next a shower of 
something fell on my head and 
shoulders. 

I opened my eyes in a fright, 
and detached a coral stud from 
the back of my neck. 

And, as I looked round, I 
saw Joachim stoop, pick up 
the box (for such it was), 
and hurl it into the blazing 
fire. Then he rushed from the 
room and the club. 

Studs lay scattered around 
me—studs of coral, of ivory, of 
gold, of lapis-lazuli. My horri- 
fied gaze fell also on a sheet 
of bright blue notepaper. I 
picked it up, and yes! I read 
its contents. Here is a copy :— 


“I do hope my darling boy 
will like his stud-box which I 
have made out of the old book. 
It was rather a tease to cut 
out all the leaves without in- 
juring the back, but I managed 
it with my small embroidery 
scissors. I call the box rather 
sweet, and have put in it 
Lancelot’s best studs, thinking 
it a pity they should not be 
used. Until Saturday! Heaps 
of kisses. 

** BIANCA.” 


Naturally, I could not keep 
all or, indeed, any of this 
selfishly to myself. Soon the 
club was steeped in gloom. 

One of the oldest of us being 
a medical man, I got him to 
call on Joachim without loss 
of time. .He returned gravely 
shaking his head. On ques- 
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tioning him, he referred me to 
@ certain chapter in Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and 
plainly stated that his patient’s 
mental condition might well 
lead to permanent insanity. 
** What he wants,”’ he said, “ is 
‘rousing,’ distraction.” 

On hearing this, another old 
member, having the conviction 
that a really good feed is a 
certain cure for all ills, proposed 
that a supper extraordinary be 
given by six of us to Joachim, 
the raison détre or excuse 
being his recent return from 
the United States. 

All were in favour, and, as 
his oldest friend in the club, 
I was done the honour of being 
asked to suggest the menu. I 
did so. 


MR R. 8. GARNETT’S MENU. 


Vin de Frontignan : 

Vingt douzaines d’huitres d’Os- 
tende ou d’huitres vertes de 
Marennes ; 

Quatre piles de tartines au beurre 
frais assaisonné de mignonnette 
et jus de limon. 

Vins de Sauterne et de Madére sec: 

Potage au gruau de Bretagne 
au lait d’amandes ; 

Crofites gratinées au consommeé. 

Vins de Marrachet et de ? Hermitage- 
Blanc : 

Rognons. de mouton émincés au 
vin de Champagne mousseux ; 

Boudins de chevreuil grillés sur 
une sauce & la moutarde ; 

Bayonnaise de homard garnie 
de queues de crevettes, ceufs 
de gibier et cceurs de laitue ; 

Aspic de blanc de volaille aux 
truffes, aux pistaches et & la 
gelée de couleur. 

Vins de Saint-Péray, de Sillery, et 

, de Nuits, blanc et mousseuzx : 

‘. Jambon de sanglier (sauce froide 
& lallemande) ; 
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Gros p&té de bécasses et bécas. 
sines de Montreuil-sur-Mer ; 
Truffes de Périgord au vin de 

Bordeaux (dressez-les en forme 
de rocher sur une corbeille), 

Vins du Rhin, vins de Rattertorff, 
vin de Sétuval, et Malvoisie de 
VL Archipel : 

Tourte de marrons glacés & la 
croute d’amandes ; 

Soliléme au beurre d’Isigny (pour 
le chocolat) ; 

Kouques-biscoques & la flamande 
(pour le café) ; 

Brioche & l’ancienne, c’est-ad-dire 
au fromage de Brie (pour le 
thé) ; 

Gaufres de macarons d’amandes 
améres, roulées en cornets ; 

Glaces panachées, nougats. 

Vieux Kirsch. 


Now, I had not invented 
this glorious menu, its creator 
being Count Marius de Cour- 
champs, the true author of the 
famous ‘Souvenirs de la Mar- 
quise de Créquy ’ (whom I did 
not forget to mention to the 
Committee). M. Alphonse, the 
chef, was called in and con- 
sulted, and, after licking his 
lips, he declared that, if leave 
of absence were granted him 
for a month, he would under- 
take to return from the Con- 
tinent with most of the wines. 
He added that £100 would 
suffice for his travelling and 
personal expenses, unlimited 
credit being given him. On 
the delivery of this ultimatum, 
my credit with the Committee 
sank to zero. After much delay, 
someone composed an American 
menu—an elaborate affair truly, 
—but as nothing, I considered, 
compared to ‘Mr R. 8. Gar- 
nett’s Menu.’ 

The supper, when at last it 
came off, was a stupefying 
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fiasco. Even now, at this 
considerable distance of time, 
I hate to think of it. I must, 
however, I suppose, tell you 
what occurred. 

It was this— 

Dear Joachim by cruel fate 
chanced to be placed at the 
table directly opposite a mag- 
num with, printed on _ its 
label— 


VEUVE CLICQUOT 


He was seen to stare help- 
lessly at it, next to turn the 
colour of the cloth. Then his 
head drooped forward... 

I sprang towards him, and 
presently three of us bore him 
in our arms out of the salle a 
manger. 

He had swooned. 

Tenderly, very tenderly, did 
we lay him on the tapestry- 
covered sofa in the card-room. 
The President and the rest of 
the supper-party, abandoning 
the table, came in to hang over 
him—the bitterly disillusioned 
lover. 

Slowly did he recover, and I 
am rejoiced to be able to state 
that within fifteen minutes 
(about) he was able to sip at 
a glass of ‘ Bristol Milk’ and 
look at a choicely devilled 
kidney. Then, with half-closed 
eyes, did he listen to some 
weighty pregnant passages from 
‘Le Mal qu’on a dit des 
Femmes ’ by Emile Deschanel, 
which our revered white-haired 
President, sitting close to him 
in a Louis XV. arm-chair with 
cabriole gilt legs, read to him 
in a hushed voice. The learned 
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Diderot’s words of profound 
wisdom, the fruit of sad ex- 
perience, impressed Joachim so 
deeply that he begged me to 
copy them for him to keep: 
““ La seule chose qu’on leur ait 
apprise, c'est a bien portier la 
feuille du figuier qu’elles ont 
recu de leur premiére aieule.” 
(Much later, a copy of Descha- 
nel’s immortal collection of ripe 
and rare dicta from the 
works of men and women both, 
bound in crushed full yellow 
morocco extra gilt avec dent- 
elles, was formally presented to 
him by the President at the 
close of a brief but unforget- 
table homily in his own house 
on behalf of the members of 
the Marginalia Club.) 

At midnight I conveyed the 
poor young man back to the 
shelter afforded by his own 
roof, where I left him in the 
care of Martin, his valet. That 
worthy, a8 he was letting me 
out of his master’s bedchamber, 
took it upon himself to observe 
most oracularly, ‘‘ You see, 
sir, what’s come of travelling 
alone in them steamers. Of 
course, Mr Joachim ought to 
have took me as has experi- 
ence.” 

** Experience of what ? ” 

** Widows, sir.”’ 

At the ‘ Marginalia’ we saw 
Joachim no more, and, losing 
him, once our ebullient mem- 
ber, we became steeped in 
gloom. 

For some time past, I should 
tell you, the studs of the de- 
ceased Lancelot had lain, by 
order of our President, in neat 
rows on one of our inlaid ex- 

E 
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hibition tables. We used to 
stand looking at them through 
our monocles and sighing. One 
day the entire collection mys- 
teriously disappeared. Then, 
faute de mieux, the fireplace 
in which the binding of ‘ Mar- 
got’s ’ copy of the ‘ Décaméron ’ 
had been consumed came in 
for our mournful attention. 

And, I should add, the 
smoke-room became virtually 
closed to me, for there the 
conversation ran entirely on 
widows. Its scorching char- 
acter obliged the employment 
of some foreign tongue, and I, 
not readily following any except 
modern French, and that only 
imperfectly, was, no doubt, a 
great intellectual if not moral 
loser thereby. 

Then one Saturday morning 
Thomas, the porter, came to me 
with, “Beg pardon, sir, but 
would you please to read this 
here letter ? ” 

I took the proffered letter 
(on the fatal blue paper) from 
him and read :— 


‘*NETTLEBED Priory, 
Nr. CHELMSFORD. 
Friday. 


“To the Hall Porter, 
Marginalia Club, London, W. 

“Mrs Bianca wishes 
to have returned to her some 
sets of studs which she under- 
stands are being exhibited, but 
which are her property. She 
encloses stamps for postage.” 


“Well, Thomas, where are 
the studs ? ” I asked him. 

“I can’t rightly say, sir,” 
he replied, “but they was 
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missing the very day that red- 
haired housemaid of ours rap 
away, aS you will remember, 
sir, with that black man—the 
outside porter at that there 
Festa restaurant at the end of 
the street.” 

Ag he entreated me to help 
him to reply to the letter, I 
ruled some lines for him on 
club notepaper, and at, I think, 
the fourth attempt, he pro- 
duced, beads of agony standing 
on his brow, the following 
masterpiece (the caligraphy 
was neither better nor worse 
than the grammar and spel- 
ling) :— 

“ The Hall Porter’s respecful. 
This is ment to inform you that 
most exausting inqurys been 
institooted everywheres all un- 
likely corners and no result 
whatsumever so is afraid your 
studs must be totalt lost. Your 
five letters to Mr Joachim have 
been puncally forward to him 
care the Bachelors’ Club W. 
The stamps will pay all xs right 
up to date.” 

A few days later the follow- 
ing dialogue was by chance 
heard by me to pass between 
two ladies :— 

“You know Bianca, don’t 
you ? ” 

** Bianca Potts that was ? ” 

“Yes. I met her to-day. 
She is going to sell her tumble- 
down house near Chelmsford, 
and wants to join our club.” 

“Good heavens! We don’t 
want her, I’m sure.” 

“Don’t blackball her, dear. 
She says she has just been 
most shamefully jilted by 4 
perfect brute of a man.” 
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‘Curep ON STARS.’ 


I seemed to have lost my 
way in the dusk, for I found 
myself staring at a block of 
puildings which surprisingly 
confronted me where I had 
expected to enter a narrow 
opening. 

“Ah!” said an aged man 
who had suddenly come from 
behind me, ‘‘ah! you may well 
look and stare, stare and look. 
I do often myself, but they’re 
real enough.” 

“They certainly look real,”’ 
I replied. 

“ They’re solid as solid, Stella 
Buildings.” 

“ Stella Buildings ? ” 

“That is what they call 
them; the place used to be 
Ragamuffins’ Row.” 

“Ah! I remember.” 

“T knew you would do. 
Directly I see you stop, I says 
to myself, ‘He’s one of the 


old sort like myself. And he’s 


lost himself.’ ”’ 

“T thought I had; I know 
now where I am. I'll go on. 
Tell me this—when were the 
buildings put up?” 

“Put up! Why, the ground 
was cleared over thirty years 
ago, but the buildings ain’t 
been finished more than ten. 
There was a lot of trouble. 
Be careful when you turn the 
comer. And be most careful 
how you cross. There’s a 
accident just there, most every 
other day. A merry Christmas, 
sir.” 

“The same to you. I'll be 
careful. Thanks.” 
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I managed to cross the busy 
main street in safety, and 
presently found the little entry 
to C—— Place. Yes, there on 
the left was the old familiar 
gas jet flaring in the confec- 
tioner’s window. I went up 
the two worn steps—the door 
was open—and looked in. 
Everything was just as it used 
to be. The tall glasses with 
sweets ; the tin boxes painted 
dark green with ‘ Horniman’s 
Pure Tea’ on them in large 
gilt letters; the pile of rather 
sticky-topped penny buns. 

“Oh, sir, how you did 
frighten me. I feared you was 
dead. How glad I am to see 
you again. Why haven’t you 
ever been to see me all these 
years? Deary me! Excuse 
me, sir, but you see you was 
one of my ‘regulars’ for so 
long, and all are dead and gone 
but you.” 

“You are still as kind as 
ever.” 

“You'll be wanting the little 
room, sir ? ” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“ There’s a quire of foolscap 
in the drawer for you; here’s 
the key. I fill the ink-bottle 
regular, and the quill pens is 
there. You'll excuse me going 
up with you; I’m more than 
stiff, I can hardly move. Doris 
—my grand-daughter, sir,—go 
up with the gentleman and 
light the candles. The coffee 
will be ready in a minute, 
and you'll have a Sally Lunn, 
sir ?”’ 

“Yes, I'll have a Sally Lunn.” 

“Do you ever hear of that 
boy as used to sit in the turn 
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of the stairs and wait for 
your ‘copy,’ as he called it? 
I often think of him, and how 
dreadful he always wanted 
washing.” 

“Oh yes, [hear of him. He’s 
a Baronet.” 

“A Baronet ! ” 

ce Yes.’’ 

** But how can he be, sir ? ” 

“Well, he was good at 
figures and learned to read and 
write, but figures decidedly are 
his forte.” 

“Did you ever hear the like 
of that now ? ” 

I went up, preceded by 
Doris. Yes, ‘ the little room,’ 
as we fellows always called it, 
was unchanged. There on the 
table was still the deep stain 
from the ink which ‘ Tommy ’ 
had knocked over and allowed 
to sink in as he slept after 
finishing his famous novel which 
brought him, from first to last, 
some £12,000, I believe. There 
was the bench on which I used 
to try to sleep, but always to 
fail. That dint in the tin 
sconce of the candlestick was 
caused by my throwing it at 
the ‘ printer’s devil’ (now the 
Baronet) when he would per- 
sist in coming in for my ‘ copy’ 
instead of waiting on the stairs 
as I had bade him. I unlocked 
the drawer and took out the 
foolscap and pens. Then I sat 
down, sipped the coffee Doris 
brought, and thought of Raga- 
muffins’ Row. 

Ragamuffins’ Row in my 
young days was a kind of 
‘Grub Street,’ the home of 
a number of literati ‘ of sorts,’ 
most of whom, perhaps all, 
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were ‘readers’ at the British 
Museum near-by. By what 
consensus of opinion they 
elected to dwell in the ‘ Row’ 
I never heard, but dwell there 
they did. The old Frenchman 
in list slippers who was said 
to have been a friend of George 
Sand, and who apparently ex- 
isted on the strength of that 
tradition; the very. old lady 
who was said to have been a 
famous beauty and in request 
for her portrait by editors of 
‘ Annuals ’ ; the great authority 
on Cookery—another lady— 
who nearly died of starvation ; 
the once famous writer of 
stories for boys who was said 
to have been ruined by the 
popularity of Jules Verne ; the 
beau of the reading-room, who 
made a precarious living by 
writing literary gossip for the 
penny papers, and ended by 
supplying columns of gossip 
about himself contributed by 
others; and, besides many 
more, Miss Emily Chipp. 

I touched the bell, Doris 
brought more coffee—it was a 
rule of the shop that each 
successive boiling was stronger 
than the last—and I wrote this 
history—one which may be 
vaguely remembered by some 
still among us who associated 
with writers in London about 
forty years ago. 


. . . “I’m sure I’m only 
speaking to you out of kind- 
ness, Miss Chipp. You was 80 
highly thought of by Mrs Bacon 
that I’ve always tried to con- 
sider you. And at first, when 
the ladies complained, I said 
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as they should do as they’d 
be done by, and that very like 
some of them snored when 
they was asleep, if the truth 
was known. But it’s no use, 
Miss Chipp, it isn’t really. 
When I saw as they was 
getting up a Round Robin 
against you to send to the 
Superintendent, I ses to them, 
Ises, ‘Don’t you do it,’ I ses ; 
‘Miss Chipp ’as the feelings of 
a lady, and where she’s not 
wanted she won’t come,’ and 
I promised for you as you'd 
give up the Ladies’ Room...” 

“ But to what is it the ladies 
object, Mrs Brass ? ”’ 

“Well, speaking confidential 
as one lady to another, I think 
it’s not so much your snoring 
on the sofy when you ’as a lie 
down so much as your clothes 
and ’at.”’ 

“My hat?” 

“ Your ’at, Miss Chipp, that’s 
it, The ladies don’t like a 
black ‘ sailor’ in the Museum, 
and that’s a fact.” 

But. <3” 

“Well, it’s no use talkin’, 
Miss Chipp, not a mite; but 
I'm sorry...” ' 

Miss Chipp, trying hard to 
keep the tears back, turned 
away, not seeing Mrs Brass’s 
outstretched hand, and came 
slowly out through the wide 
open double doors of the 
— into the great 


On the broad steps outside 
she paused and looked down 
on to the Quadrangle. 

It was a delicious day in 
May. The sweet air came in 
wafts up the steps on which 
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the sun shed its golden light. 
Little fleecy clouds sailed in 
the clear blue sky. Pigeons 
circled in the air, and sparrows 
chattered noisily as they flew 
near the ground, snatching 
crumbs among the feet of the 
passers-by. 

Miss Chipp saw all this with 
a curious intensity. ‘It’s the 
last time; I cannot bear to 
see my friends, as I thought 
them, again,’ she said to her- 
self. And her thoughts went 
back some fifty years to the 
day when first she mounted 
the steps to claim a reader’s 
ticket for ‘astronomical re- 
search.’ She saw her signature, 
‘Emily Chipp,’ still wet on her 
first reader’s slip for the first 
book taken out, and remem- 
bered how she had let it dry 
for fear of smudging it. She 
had more than half imagined 
that the name would one day 
be famous. Why not? She 
had the ignorance and con- 
Had not 
the rector of her native village, 
C—— Castle, advised, ‘‘ Go to 
London, Emily ; there you will 
find encouragement.’’ And so 
she had gone. And she had 
worked; oh, how she had 
worked! What privation had 
she not endured to buy her 
wonderful telescope, her other 
instruments, to study, to ex- 
plore the world of the stars 
which, from her childhood, had 
had a fascination for her. And 
then that meeting, that fortu- 
nate day, on which she had 
interchanged ideas with a 
stranger in the reading-room— 
a distinguished savant. He had 
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introduced her to Flowerden— 
Flowerden, the prince of pub- 
lishers. And then came her 
chance—a commission to write 
a handbook on the stars—‘‘ Not 
too technical, Miss Chipp, 
please.” 

‘Chipp on Stars.? Why, 
everyone, or nearly everyone, 
had heard of it. The ‘ Athe- 
neum ’ had said, “To gain a 
useful knowledge of the astral 
bodies, one could hardly do 
better than procure Miss Chipp’s 
attractive little book.” A new 
edition was called for, and then 
another. Miss Chipp moved 
from Goodge Street into Great 
Portland Street to be nearer 
the Park. The rector of C—— 
Castle plainly introduced an 
allusion to her into a sermon. 
Editors of several magazines 
wrote to her for articles. She 
regularly contributed ‘“ Notes 
on the Stars” to an American 
paper. Oh yes, she was a 
success ! 

And for many years she had 
made a living, always out of 
her friends the stars. How she 
watched them! But her health 
began to suffer, that was the 
pity of it. And her hand- 
writing was not good enough 
for the copying work on which 
other lady readers subsisted 
when they struck bad luck 
with their own particular jobs 
—the lady who wrote on 
Economical Dress, the lady 
who wrote about the cooking 
of Eggs, the lady who wrote 
about Snakes. 

And then came ‘ Gregson’s 
Popular Astronomy ’—and where 
was ‘ Chipp on Stars ’ ? 
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“I am sorry, Miss Chipp,” 
had said the great Flowerden, 
“but there is now no demand 
or likelihood of any for your 
book. To reprint would be to 
court failure.’ The ‘ Athe- 
neum, her ‘ Atheneum,’ re- 
viewed ‘ Gregson ’ as if ‘ Chipp’ 
had never existed, and editors 
wrote to Gregson, not Chipp. 
Even Goodge Street was now 
out of the question ; she moved 
to a garret in Ragamuffins’ 
Row, and sat on the top of a 
ladder o’ nights watching the 
stars. One day, in the reading- 
room, she heard herself called 
‘Old Chipp’; 
show strange it sounded! And 
then some of the other ladies 
began to be discourteous to_ 
her. Awake, as she was, most 
nights watching the stars, it 
was very restful to be able to 
lie on the sofa in the Ladies’ 
Room, and perhaps to doze a 
little. She always supposed 
that no one noticed. Mrs 


“Bacon used to cover her feet 


up on a very cold day—ah, 
Mrs Bacon, what a dear kind 
thing she was. But she had 
died, and her niece, Mrs Brass, 
was not so kind. And new 
lady readers arrived to replace 
old acquaintances. And there 
were too many for the ladies’ 
rest room. 

But to leave her Museum for 
ever! She thought of the sad 
days spent by her when the be- 
loved ‘ Room ’ was closed to her 
on Sundays, on Bank Holidays 
and on those terrible annual 
‘cleaning ’ days. How she had 
dreaded their inevitable arrival ! 
And now every day would be 
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like unto them. No, she could 
not struggle on. She must ‘ go 
under.’ 

Emily Chipp clutched her 
little roll of manuscript and 
went feebly down the steps 
into the Quadrangle. 

The whole morning she had 
sat writing. For weeks previous 
she had not penned a word, 
not having the slightest chance 
of ‘placing’ anything. But 
last night, as she sat on 
the top of her ladder gazing 
through her telescope at the 
stars, she had seen—or was it 
fancy ?—a strange phenome- 
non. And as she had begun 
to make her bed that morning 
it had flashed upon her what 
the phenomenon meant. And 
she had left her bed unmade, 
had reached the Museum and 
had sat writing, writing, en- 
tirely absorbed in her great 
subject. The morning had 
passed like a dream. Then, 
after making her accustomed 
flourish with her pen below her 
last line, she had come to earth 
—to her sordid existence. 
What was she to do? Was 
there a single editor in all 
London to whom she could 
gain admittance? And then, 
after a dismal interval of 
strained thinking, a bright idea 
had struck her. Of course! 
How stupid she was; there 
was the ‘ doctor’ who studied 
and loved the stars. 

And she had gone into the 
King’s Library, only to be told 
that the librarian, usually called 
the ‘ doctor,’ was absent. 

Then she had drifted into 
the Ladies’ Room to lie down, 
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and had 
Brass... . 

She dragged herself along 
the path down towards the big 
front gates, and there—yes, 
there was the ‘ doctor’ coming 
in from the street. In the 
reading-room he always saw 
everybody, it being his duty 
to do so, but out-of-doors, lost 
in thoughts that were his own, 
he seldom saw anyone. It was 
said that he had passed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the Quadrangle without notic- 
ing him, although they had 
been together that afternoon. 
Before she could realise it, the 
‘ doctor ’’ was speaking to her. 
He was saying, “Good after- 
noon, Miss Chipp. This is a 
fortunate occasion—for me. I 
have been wanting for some 
time to ask you to be so good, 
when perfectly convenient to 
yourself, to—but pardon me. 
You wished to say something. 
Remind me, please, before we 
part, that I wished to ask a 
favour.” 

And then, breathlessly, she 
had begun to explain her 
‘ phenomenon,’ when— 

Suddenly a tall, handsome, 
whiskered man in a frock-coat, 
with a gardenia in his button- 
hole and a silk-hat looking like 
a@ mirror, had somehow inter- 
posed himself between her and 
the librarian. 

She heard the words “ Im- 
portant matter. Very desirous 
of communicating it to you. 
In your house perhaps y 
And then the ‘ doctor’s’ voice 
—was it his voice? for she 
did not recognise it— 


encountered Mrs 
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** Be so good, sir, as to give ing you; and being most de. 


way.” 

“I beg the lady’s pardon.” 

Although ‘‘ Now, Miss Chipp, 
you were about to observe,” 
followed in the ‘ doctor’s’ en- 
couraging voice, difficult to 
enunciate were Miss Chipp’s 
‘ observations.’ She moistened 
her lips in vain ; she could not 
frame any words intelligibly. 
At last, taking her manuscript 
from under her mantle, she held 
itup. “ Read this, please,” she 
stammered. 

The librarian unrolled the 
paper, and, pushing his hat 
back, scanned the writing. The 
policeman on duty strode up 
ostentatiously, and, with a 
superb gesture motioning the 
passers-by to walk on one side, 
stood heavily on guard over 
the group of three persons. 
“But, madam, this is deeply 
interesting,”’ the ‘ doctor ’ slow- 
ly said at last. “If you will 
be so very obliging as to leave 
it with me, I will read it with 
the close attention it most un- 
doubtedly deserves. Pray, come 
to me in my room at noon to- 
morrow.” 

And thus it was that Miss 
Chipp, feebly returning his cour- 
teous bow, found herself totter- 
ing through the gates into 
Great Russell Street. 

*‘ And now,” said the ‘ doc- 
tor,’ turning to the gentleman 
who stood bareheaded, “a 
public servant is at your ser- 
vice.” 

“IT ask pardon,” said Sir 
H——. “ The truth is that I 
thought that—that lady, from 
her appearance, was importun- 


sirous...” 

“Say no more. That lady 
happens to be one to whom, 
for reasons which I need not 
specify, I would by no means 
appear to be indifferent. In- 
deed, I may add that, if I do 
not mistake, you are under 
obligation to her.” 

** Is it possible ? ” 

*““T may explain later. Now 
please come this way.” 

Sir H. , when seated in 
the librarian’s study, entered 
into a lengthy scientific ex- 
planation of a highly important 
astronomical discovery which 
he had made the previous 
night. In conclusion he said, 
“You are one of the few who 
will readily grasp the import- 
ance of my discovery.” 

“I am the better able to do 
so from what I have so recently 
learned,’’ was the reply. 

** How so?” 

“‘Because the lady at the 
gate shares in your discovery.” 
“ The lady at the gate!” 

“And the proof is here,” 
said the ‘ doctor,’ drawing the 
manuscript from his pocket. 

“* But who is she?” 

“Tf I am not mistaken, in 
the preface to your work on 
the stars you mention that 
you, as a boy, were fascinated 
by a handbook to the study of 
which you attributed your...” 

“Yes, strangely but for 
‘Chipp on Stars’ I should 
probably never have become 
an astronomer. But what 
has that to do with the 
matter ? ”’ 

“Simply this—the lady at 
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the gate was Miss Chipp. And,”’ 
went on the ‘ doctor,’ “ when 
you—-when you happened to 
intervene, she was beginning 
to explain her discovery, which 
apparently she only put into 
writing this morning.” 

There was a short silence. 

“May I ask your advice, 
sir? What can I do?” said 
Sir H——. 

“Tt occurs to me, then, that 
your public association of your- 
self with Miss Chipp in this 
remarkable discovery would be 
a natural act.” 

“You are perfectly right, 
and I am deeply obliged to 
you. Can you tell me where I 
can see her ? ” 

“Probably she has gone to 
her lodging. Stay! I should 
know her address. Yes, it is, 
I remember, No. 10 Raga- 
muffins’ Row, which is some- 
where in the vicinity of Fitzroy 
Square.” 

“TI will go there this mo 
ment.” 

On his way, Sir H in 
his hansom cab—his hat over 
his eyes—fell into a reverie, in 
which he saw himself on the 
platform of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society addressing a 
large and distinguished audience, 
explaining his discovery and 
associating with it the name 
of Miss Chipp. He saw that 
lady, clothed in suitable attire, 
seated in the front row smiling 
at him; and the ten minutes 
which the cab took to get to 
Fitzroy Square sufficed to re- 
store his peace of mind. As 
the horse stopped and he 
threw the driver a shilling, he 
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thought with regret that his 
exposition to the ‘ doctor ’ hav- 
ing lasted a full hour, Miss 
Chipp, for too long a time, had 
remained wholly ignorant of 
the great happiness which was 
in store for her. 

Ragamuffins’ Row itself was 
impossible of access in a vehicle. 
Reaching it, at No. 10—a 
dingy abode—a frowsy slat- 
ternly-looking woman said in 
answer to his inquiry, “ Oh, it 
it’s Miss Chipp you want, I 
hope you'll be assisting her. 
She’s on the top floor, left back 
room.” 

Sir H—— had never had 
such an unpleasant experience 
in his life as mounting those 
stairs proved. A few treads 
were missing altogether; at 
one turning the banisters had 
gone; a sickly smell nearly 
stifled him; children got be- 
tween his legs; and, worst of 
all, on each floor partially clad 
females came out. to stare at 
him. 

He at last gained the attics, 
knocked on the door of the left 
back one, and waited. 

Nothing happened, and, after 
knocking repeatedly, he hesi- 
tatingly turned the handle and 
threw the door wide. 

On the bare floor-boards lay 
his fellow-discoverer. 

Sir H——’s heart beat fast 
and his brain whirled. Then 
he retreated to the landing 
and called for help. Doors at 
once flew open all over the 
house, and the strangest objects 
he had seen in his life flew 
up the stairs and pressed into 
the room. Presently an old 
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man came out. 
sir,” he said. 

“ce Dead 9 9 

“sé Yes.”’ 

A medical man soon came, 
and, after the briefest examina- 
tion, pronounced that Miss 
Chipp had died perhaps half 
an hour before. 

Sir H—— left his purse and 
his: address and returned to 
the Museum. 

The librarian there received 
the news very quietly. “ Miss 
Chipp has preceded us,” he 
said. ‘‘I have observed her 
on several occasions to look 
unwell; indeed, my object in 
greeting her to-day at the gate 
was to ascertain if she felt 
sufficiently herself to undertake 
some work; and, if not, to 
offer her some other assistance. 
As it is, she herself has solved 
the problem. I entertained 
much respect for her personal 
character and perseverance in 
her work, and, I may add, her 
attainments.” 

“I much regret that I saw 
her too late. Pursuing the 
same paths and not meeting. 
Greatly should I like now to 
see that something she cared 
for is done in memory of 
her.” 

There was silence for some 
moments. 

“It occurs to me,” said the 
‘ doctor’ at last, “‘it occurs to 
me that a suitable and lasting 
memorial — though nothing 
earthly lasts—would be the 
erection of a building which 
would more suitably house per- 
sons in circumstances analogous 
to Miss Chipp’s than the present 


“She is dead, 
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tenements which, so I have 


gathered, are somewhat in- 
commodious.”’ 

“Excellent. Come what may 
I will build it.” 


Having finished my writing, 
I pushed back my chair and 
crossed to the dirty window of 
the little room. It stuck hard 
and then rattled as I forced it 
down. I looked out. There 
above Stella Buildings was shin- 
ing brilliantly a solitary star. 


Miss M. E. BRADDON AND Mr 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Who shall say what the 
determining factor may have 
been on the afternoon of this 
adventure when I decided where 
to lunch? I shall certainly 
not do so, and shall state 
simply that at about two of 
the clock I found myself in 
an establishment which does 
not, knowingly at least, cater 
for ladies. 

In endeavouring to account 
for this singular specialité, most 
diverse hypotheses have been 
enunciated during the last cen- 
tury. Such hypotheses not 
concerning my story at all, I 
need only mention, in passing, 
that members of the fair sex, 
on entering the shop, politely 
(more or less) hear from 4 
waitress, ‘‘We don’t serve 
ladies.”’ 

The food is good of its tradi- 
tional, that is to say restricted, 
kind, consisting of chops, steaks, 
kidneys, bacon, fish and eggs. 
Tea also can, I believe, be 
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had, but coffee, made after 
an ancient recipe, is the recog- 
nised beverage, being carried 
to each customer whether he 
has, or has not, ordered a cup 
of it. 

With a chop in my mind’s 
eye, I pushed through the 
swing doors which guard the 
very narrow entrance, and in 
a few steps gained the steep, 
narrow, winding staircase. 

The room, it being the Long 
Vacation, was almost without 
customers, I noticed. I took 


my seat at a ‘table for one,’ - 


with my back to an open side- 
window overlooking a narrow 
paved passage. 

I had just stuck my fork 
into my appetising - looking 
chump-chop, when a very cor- 
rectly attired bulky-looking in- 
dividual, aged perhaps sixty, 
with a large hooked nose, en- 
tered. He walked straight up 
to my table as if drawn by a 
magnet, and, removing a glossy 
silk hat from a very large bald 
head, bowed as he observed 
to me— 

“Marvellous disguise, but, of 
course, I knew you at once.” 

“Who am I?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“ Hush, Miss Braddon, you 
are perfectly safe with me, but 
the waitresses had best remain 
in ignorance, the ‘rules’ con- 
sidered. Hah, I see that I 
must teach them a lesson. 
Excuse me.” Having so said, 
he stepped to the next table, 
and taking a dirty plate from 
it, hurled it through the open 
window. It had hardly crashed 
on the stones of the passage 
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below when the waitress dashed 
in from her station on the 
landing. 

I motioned her to retire. 

The air now became thick 
with crockery sailing through 
the air and on through the 
window. 

The resulting crashes were 
most enjoyable. 

When the table was thus 
entirely cleared, my acquaint- 
ance quietly took his seat at 
it, and having called the 
waitress— 

“My dear,” said he with 
urbanity, “‘never leave dirty 
plates and cups and saucers 
on the tables. I have had to 
soil my fingers by throwing 
them out of the window. Bring 
me a napkin, if you please, 
and order for me a chop, a 
Vienna roll and butter, and a 
cup of black coffee. Would 
you like to look at my ‘ leader ’ 
for to-morrow?” he asked, 
turning to me as he drew a 
paper from the breast-pocket 
of his frock-coat. 

“Qh, thank you. Of course 
I should.” I took the proffered 
paper and read— 


“To the Editor, 
‘Daily Telegraph.’ 


“When Egypt's queen, 
CLEOPATRA, applied an asp to 
herself, little, or indeed not 
at all, did she conjecture that 
her ‘needle’ would one day 
ornament the river-bank of 
Britain’s queen, VICTORIA...” 

“‘ Excellent, Mr Sala,” said I, 
‘** excellent ! Your unique style 
is wholly unimpaired by the 
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evaporation of time. A felici- 
tous opening, very!” 

* Ah, I thank you. You talk 
as you write. ‘ Evaporation 
of time!’ Delicious phrase! 
Now, may I presume to con- 
gratulate you on your new 
novel ? ” 

“IT am so glad you like it,” 
I modestly answered. 

“Like it? Lloveit! Why, 
do you know that I have al- 
ready got some of it by heart ? 
Your rejected lover (a lancer) 
apostrophises the fiddle of his 
successful rival thus— 


‘Oh, those singing notes 
on the violin, that long- 
drawn lingering sweep of the 
bow, like the cry of a spirit 
in paradise, an angelic voice 
telling of love ethereal—love 
released from clay—those 
tears which seemed to tremble 
on the strings, that loud 
sudden sob of passionate pain, 
which come like a short sharp 
amen to the prayer of love.’ } 


What could be more true and 
beautiful, or more poetically 
expressed ? Now, Miss Brad- 
don, may I say that I really 
cannot bear to think that a 
lady who writes so exquisitely 
should be outstripped in popu- 
lar favour by Ouida? I am 
far from denying that she has 
talent, but, as compared to 
you—a star of the first magni- 
tude—she is, to my mind, a 
rushlight. And yet (so I am 
told) her sales exceed yours— 
novel for novel. You have 
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outstripped my friends Edmund 
Yates and James Payn (poor 
devils !), while Rhoda Brough- 
ton and the rest of the field 
are hopelessly behind you, but 
that foreign filly Ouida, in her 
‘two little wooden shoes’ with 
her ‘ Bimbi,’ ‘ Chandos,’ ‘ Cecil 
Castlemaine’s Gage,’ ‘ Strath- 
more,’ ‘ Pascarel,’ ‘ Pipistrelli,’ 
and, of course, ‘Moths’ and 
‘Under Two Flags,’ is un- 
deniably a length in front. 
There, I can’t bear to think of 
her!” 

** Between ourselves, I am 
horribly jealous. Can you help 
me, Mr Sala ? ” 

“Well, I was saying the 
other night to Yates and La- 
bouchere (the World and the 
Devil, you know, I am the 
Flesh) that I have in my head 
a splendid plot...” 

“Oh, do, do please tell me 
it.” 

“ Certainly, with the greatest 
of pleasure. Let me think a 
moment. A _ lovely young 
maiden of aristocratic origin, 
with a torrent of jet black 
hair, while bathing in...” 

“Please give her name and 
age.” 

‘I beg your pardon, for both 
are of importance. Her name 
is Lucile Vavasour, and her 
age is one-and-twenty.” 

“ Good, yes ?” 

“As I say, Lucile Vavasour 
early one morning is swimming 
in the waters of the Regent’s 
Canal, when a villain, who has 
watched her sweetly innocent 
movements from the bridge 





1 See ‘ Sons of Fire,’ by Miss M. E, Braddon. 
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py St Mark’s Church near 
Primrose Hill—do you know 
it?” 

“ Yes, very well.” 

“This villain, then, after 
watching Lucile’s gyrations in 
the water, slides down the 
bank, and, while she is still 
disporting herself in the aqueous 
element, privily steals and con- 
veys away in a bundle all her 
apparel.” 

“ Not all, Mr Sala ? ”’ 

* All, inclusive of her hair- 
pins! At length she gracefully 
emerges, dripping (of course), 
looks wildly round for her gar- 
ments, and seeing a barge with 
two drunken bargees approach- 
ing, singing ‘Tommy, make 
room for your Uncle’ at the 
tops of their raucous voices, 
rushes up the bank and takes 
refuge in a thicket in Regent’s 
Park. Presently a handsome 
golden-moustached young lan- 
cer, from the almost adjacent 
Albany Street Barracks, passes 
the thicket. Lucile, chastely 
ensconced behind a bush (eglan- 
tine), voices an appeal to him 
to lend her his regimentals. 
At first he is uncertain whether 
to accede to her desires, but 
on viewing one arm, of the 
whiteness of Parian marble, 
outstretched above the eglan- 
tine, his heart melts. Calling 
to the maiden not to look, he 
straightway strips himself of 
his outer garments, helmet, and 
boots, and reverently laying 
them neatly folded on his side 
of the bush, returns to Albany 
Street. On entering the gatie- 
way of the barracks he en- 
counters his Colonel, who... 


“* Name, please.” 

** Adolphus Porter.” 

** And that of the lancer ? ” 

** Raoul des Préfontaine.”’ 

“* Please, please go on! ”’ 

“Colonel Adolphus Porter, 
as the Colonel of Raoul des 
Préfontaine, naturally demands 
an explanation of him, asking, 
in fact, what the b 
he means by disgracing his regi- 
ment by appearing in meagre 
mufti in the barrack square at 
the very moment that he should 
be dressing for parade. Raoul, 
little suspecting the duplicity 
of Colonel Porter, enters into 
a full account of his adventure, 
foolishly adding that, judging 
by the perfection of one arm, 
the lady who is now wearing 
his regimentals must be a rival 
to Lily Langtry. The Colonel 
accepts the manly explanation 
and dismisses Raoul to his 
quarters. But no sooner has 
he saluted and turned his back 
than the Colonel (he is a bad 
roué) makes a bee-line for the 
park. There, on reaching the 
thicket, he finds in the snow 
not only the prints of Lucile’s 
lovely bare extremities (she 
wears ‘twos ’), but unmistak- 
able traces of the departure 
in the direction of Portland 
Place of her regimental boots. 
He follows those traces out of 
the park, across the Maryle- 
bone road, and so up Portland 
Place, even to the very portico 
of the Langham Hotel.” 

“Gorgeous! And then?” 

“ Attracted by the aroma of 
coffee and kidneys and bacon, 
he enters the magnificent break- 
fast-room, where he beholds...”’ 
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ia) What | 39 

** Your rival Ouida, unblush- 
ingly making eyes at a hand- 
some young lancer as she passes 
him a boiled egg. Infuriated, 
the Colonel twists his mus- 
tachios, and then rushes for- 
ward. Seizing a huge copper 
tea-urn from an adjoining table, 
at which Ouida’s publisher is 
sitting, he hurls it at her. The 
publisher gallantly leaps to his 
feet and attacks the Colonel, 
with the result that a general 
mélée engages, the (foreign) 
waiters taking to flight.” 

““ The cowards!”’ exclaimed I. 

** After considerable damage 
has been done by and to the 
combatants, twenty policemen 
arrive. They throw themselves 
on Ouida, the Colonel, the 
publisher, and the (supposed) 
lancer, and then, after a desper- 
ate resistance, bind them hand 
and foot and convey them in 
a ‘Black Maria’ with four 
horses to Bow Street. I suggest 
Volume 1 ending with an 
account of the hearing there.” 

** Now give me a good open- 
ing for Volume 2.” 

“I will do my best. Raoul 
des Préfontaine on his way to 
his quarters .. .” 

“Is he an officer ? ” 

* Yes, an ensign . . . meets the 
Colonel’s valet, Ernest Perkins, 
and induces him to lend his 
master’s spare dress uniform. 
Wearing it without a crease, 
Raoul emerges into the barrack 
square just as a personage is 
arriving to inspect the regi- 
ment. The supposed Colonel, 
I need hardly say, is congratu- 
lated on the esprit de corps of 
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his rank and file and gazetted 
Field-Marshal. 

“War in the Crimea then 
conveniently breaks out, and, 
of course, the new F.M. is 
made Commander-in-Chief. In 
the heat of battle he severely 
wounds a despicable Russian, 
who in his agony confesses that 
he is the villain who stole 
Lucile Vavasour’s clothes. On 
his recovery the F.M. and he 
fight a duel and the Russian 
is killed, but not before be- 
queathing to ‘une dame An- 
glaise sans chemise ’” his private 
diamond-mine at Visapour by 
way of compensation or, if 
you like, indemnification, the 
F.M. being made sole legatee 
of ‘ all wearing apparel.’ Then 
the villain really dies—a ghastly 
scene—and the Devil carries 
him off. Your heroine, on 
learning of her good fortune 
in the columns of the ‘ Queen,’ 
journeys on camels to Visa- 
pour, where she finds Colonel 
Adolphus Porter (he was court- 
martialled and disgraced as the 
consequence of the proceedings 
at Bow Street) endeavouring 
to earn a living as camel-driver. 
Not identifying him, she weakly 
allows him to pour a tale of 
love into her ear.” 

“How too sweetly lovely, 
Mr Sala! I need not trouble 
you any further, for I have 
already developed the rest of 
the plot. Lucile, when the 
wicked Colonel divests himself 
of his boots, escapes from him, 
fleeing gazelle-like over ground 
covered by prickly pear. Pur- 
suing her, he soon lacerates his 
feet and sinks to the ground. 
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Perceiving his horrid plight, 
Lucile rushes to him, and, after 
cutting off his head with his 
own sword, pushes his body 
down a well. She then exploits 
the diamond-mine and, loading 
her camels with her spoil, re- 
turns to Europe. By a coinci- 
dence she reaches Waterloo 
Station at the moment that 
the F.M. arrives there from the 
Crimea covered with glory and 
decorations. That night they 
both go to the Covent Garden 
opera, where they sit in stage 
boxes on either side of that 
vast house. Lucile raises her 
arm to look through her lorg- 
nette at the diva. Raoul 
recognises the lovely limb as 
that seen by him above the 
eglantine, and sinks back over- 
come by emotion. Lucile flies 
to his assistance with a flacon 
of eau-de-cologne and bathes 
his temples therewith. He 
opens his eyes to find himself 
in her arms. How is that, Mr 
Sala ? ” 
“ Realistic and most excel- 
lent! But as true love never 
doth run smooth, you must 
positively have a lawsuit over 
the ownership of the diamond- 
mine. The Ozar of Russia 
claims it, and the case is fought 
out at the Old Bailey before 
the Lord Chancellor. The point 
at issue is Lucile’s identity as 
legatee under the Russian’s will 
(of course, he was a Grand 
Duke), and it is decided in 
Lucile’s favour thanks to two 
pieces of evidence. One, the 
production by Miss Emily 
Perkins of Baker Street (a 
sister of Ernest Perkins, the 
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valet) of her (unpaid) bill for 
the clothes stolen from the 
bank of the Regent’s Canal. 
And two, the clothes them- 
selves ‘ put in ’ (technical terms 
should be used) by the F.M. 
Lucile then pays the bill—a 
moral touch that—and a little 
later is married to her Raoul at 
Westminster Abbey in the pres- 
ence of the Queen and all the 
Royal family. A happy ending 
—what? Willit do?” 

“Do? Why, it’s simply too 
lovely for words. The only 
thing is...” 

6é What 9 99 

“* Well, the locale of the open- 
ing scene seems just a trifle 
commonplace; also, the Re- 
gent’s Canal water is very 
yellow and dirty.” 

““ One can’t have everything, 
my dear Miss Braddon. Real- 
ism is @ necessity, and the 
barracks in Albany Street near 
the Canal so naturally supply 
a lancer. Then you want a 
Colonel, and there he is in the 
barracks all ready for you. 
Again, to give the novel a 
literary interest. Ouida is the 
best touch you can get, and 
she always stays at the not 
far off ‘Langham ’—is there 
now, indeed. As you don’t like 
her, you can weave in some 
spiteful remarks, especially as 
a lady ought not to make love 
to the first officer she sees at 
her hotel, ought she ? ” 

** Certainly not,” said I, “* but 
of course she would do it—a 
woman like her.”’ 

“There you are, then,” re- 
marked he. ‘‘ Any more objec- 
tions ? ” 
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** No, I don’t think so. You 
have made me very happy. 
Is there anything that I can 
do for you in retum? I 
always felt for you so much 
over that domestic unpleasant- 
ness.” 

“Which one? There have 
been so many! Which one?” 

“Don’t you remember ? 
When starting—was it for the 
Crimean War as a ‘ special ’— 
on leaving your house in Meck- 
lenburgh Square to jump into 
a ‘growler’ for the station, a 
man came up your steps with 
a bulky parcel ? ” 

** No, I have forgotten.” 

“You told him to fling it 
inside on the hall floor. He 
so did, and, slamming the door, 
you drove off. Six months 
afterwards, you returned to 
find...” 

“cc What 1 99 

“The Parochial Authorities 
just about to burst open your 
front door with a battering 
ram.” 

“My front door! But why?” 

“ Well, your neighbours had 
complained of the stench from 


your house.” 

“Stench, Miss Braddon ; 
surely you did not use the word 
‘stench ’? ” 


“ Well, then, effluvium, Mr 
Sala.” 

“ That’s much better. 
on, please.” 

** When in disguise I natur- 
ally sometimes forget I am not 
a man,” I explained. ‘“ Well,” 
continued I, “‘ you opened the 
door with your key and fell 
back into the arms of the 
beadle—overpowered.” 


Go 
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““ By what?” 

** By the effluvium. As you 
will now remember, the parcel 
contained a haunch of venison, 
a gift...” 

** A haunch of venison ? ” 

“ Certainly, from your friend 
the Duke of ——.” 

“You undoubtedly must be 
right, but I had absolutely 
forgotten all about it. The 
fact is that I have had g0 
many adventures in my time! 
I well understand this one 
interesting a lady of your 
domestic predilections; but 
now, may I ask, what about 
a subject for my poor pen?” 

“Well,” said I, as I desper- 
ately cudgelled my brains, 
“well, I fancy this idea for 
a Phantasy would suit you, 
for there is a wonderful felicity 
in all you write about the 
departed great ones of the 
earth. In the columns of the 
‘ Telegraph,’ Boadicea, Brutus, 
Caractacus, Cesar, Diomede, 
Elfrida, Francis I., Flavius 
Josephus, and others ad injfin- 
itum rise, almost daily, before us 
in all the witchery of their in- 
comparable personalities. You 
have the happy knack (ex- 
cuse a vulgarism) of linking 
the past with the present. 
For you to leap from Queen 
Cleopatra to Queen Victoria 
(God bless her !), from Flavius 
Josephus to Mr Bradlaugh, 
from William Shakespeare to 
Henry Irving, is as easy a8 
for a duck to swim in a pond. 
To you time is nothing, to 
you...” 

“You flatter me. 
your idea ? ” 


What is 
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“Simply this—Shakespeare 
in a reincarnation goes to the 
‘Lyceum’ to see Irving as 
‘Romeo.’ Pained by the in- 
congruity of our great actor 
in that part, but, being desir- 
ous of assisting him, he re- 
writes ‘Romeo and Juliet’ to 
suit the hero to the real his- 
trionic powers of our Henry. 
He, delighted, stages it. You 
attend the dress rehearsal. You 
see the idea? You first sketch 
the original William writing 
his immortal play, chin on 
hand, with the ‘Romeo’ of 
his poetic fancy before him.” 

“Splendid! I can do that.” 

“Then you sketch in the 
reincarnated William sitting in 
the ‘ Lyceum ’ pit with strange 
odours—such as patchouli—in 
his nostrils. You thus happily 
contrast the sixteenth century 
with the nineteenth in a few 
vivid touches.” 

“Superb ! ” 

“ Next, you depict William’s 
stupor on seeing Irving’s con- 
ception of ‘Romeo ’—in the 
balcony scene especially. At 
first horror overwhelms the 
poet.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“The generous feelings of a 
great man gaining the upper 
hand, he decides to rewrite. 
You describe him coming to 
that momentous decision. Then 
should follow from your pen 
an interview between the two 
geniuses behind the stage, with 
Miss Ellen Terry looking on. 
And finally, you treat fully of 
the revised version of the play. 
Well, Mr Sala, you, and you 
only, can write the critique 
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and do full justice to the theme 
generally—you, and you only! 
But I have an appointment 
with my dentist, and so must 
away, especially as I have a 
little shopping to do at a 
‘sacrificial’ sale at Grant & 
Gask’s. Ah, we women! the 
‘eternal feminine.’ Good- 
bye.” 

Mr Sala rose and solemnly 
held out his hand. 

“You noticed that apparent 
gentleman who has just come 
in and ordered a black coffee 
and a bath bun,” he whispered. 

“Yes. Well? ” 

“ Quida! Au revoir!” 

As I passed the gentleman 
with the bath bun (he had 
‘medical practitioner ’ written 
all over his countenance), I 
whispered ‘“‘He is Sala, you 
are Ouida.” He answered with 
a wink of intelligence. 

When I reached the landing 
the trembling head - waitress 
said to me, “Oh, I am so 
thankful you have escaped, 
sir.” 

ce So am : Tiga 

“We hadn’t seen him for 
nearly three years. Then he 
made a speech to the Lord 
Mayor (it was ‘Show Davy’) 
out of the front window, call- 
ing him ‘ Barabbas.’ ” 

“Good heavens! and so 
near Temple Bar, too! What 
did you do?” 

“Nothing! Somehow, he 
contrived to disappear in the 
crowd that rushed up from 
the street to attack him. But 
to-day we sent for the police— 
there’s six of them outside 
with a four-wheeler, and the 
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gentleman who has just come 
in is a mad doctor. You were 
splendid, keeping the lunatic 
talking for just the time we 
wanted.” 

“So glad. Please wipe my 
hat—a bit of buttered egg on 
the crown. Thank you. Good 
afternoon.” 

When nearing High Holborn, 
I ran into an acquaintance, Sir 
Hercules ——. He shouted, 
** Hello, Garnett, still in the 
same old rut—what? Why 
don’t you do as I do—see the 
world? I’ve just been all 
round it.” 

“Had any adventures, Sir 
Hercules ? ” 

“Well, no, I hadn’t—not 
one.” 

*‘London is the place for 
them. I have just been a 
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woman for an hour,” I returned 7 


as I hastened on. 


I ought to add that ‘Mr | 
Sala,’ after another absence of | 
again re- © 
turned to the coffee-shop, and ~ 


some three years, 


[Jan. 1931, © 


again caused some local excite: | 


ment. Some time back—cer- 
tainly before the Great War— 
I was told of the occurrence of 
his death. What his real pro- 
fession or calling in life was I 
do not know. 

His ‘case’ appears to have 
been one of extreme indulgence 
in the ‘leaders’ of Sala and 
the novels of Braddon and 
Ouida, who, in the ’eighties 
and ‘nineties of the last cen- 
tury, enjoyed a vogue, on the 
vastness of which it is aston- 
ishing to look back. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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